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PRE FA G E. 



I*FiRsT entertained the thottght of tranf^ 
lating dm auttior's remamS) becaufe I be* 
lieved his writings the propereft of any 
orator^s for the inftrut^on . of youth. 
Thftfeis a candour/ lenity^ and nu^oanimi^ 
everj/^whcre vifible in his orations' which are 
left us/ He mculcates virtue in the fimplei): 
and :&blicneft manner^ by the cleaitefl precepts^ 
and nobleft examples. In fine, t^e ora;tor and 
philofopher &ttm.to rival each other in his 
weeks. ^ Patrioti(m and philanthropy flunein^ 
their bcighteft tblasse } and. if it viras. poilible, ' 
by exhdrtationi to recover a deprived) ^Dking 
people:, from ruin to virtue and cquV^^ hii 
magn«iumouS| mor^ eloqu^ncp wqi^ haye ^ 
done it } *but toeffiidt fudb a v^onderfvl change^^ 
a generbus^minded king) or an i)mt^^opk» 
muft) with a noUe ardoT) ilir Up all $o ^e 
purfuit of what is laudable. The: body polir - 
tic alone can preferve alive langoi0i«ag.popu* ^ 
lar virtue>: all muft awaken from , the lediacgy* 
-. i A 2 of 



PREFACE. 

of avarice and voluptuoufnefs to recover a coun- 
try'* liap p inefe imi ^IeiyT"~4ft a wor d , t here- 

virtue and all true learning. However, our 
author has aimed nobly, as a private perfon, 
to^aftaingjp' gld^ous W. ^at JBiftiC-f 
guIfKed love of his country, JBia thcnirterefts" 
of virtue, is there throughout his works ! To 
'prfaifethlm.^;It>digh£; lxrisi):-rq)ect> ^V^hnir 
beanlj^tii^fisiro anmjboffijptte^A^niji^I p 
-r • '.-^ :i:T-' j oilj iq..u^lv.. -j.l bovoil \] 
. lA-'ti. Ml-nag^ct Mo tHkik AtienaJfessjT tEat 
ek3i^A4«;'flfOutdrt«^kn)(ird.'oh:ifaiii »aMf' 
and it^dmc&'wkhi a.=ii(fble^'i^ai :ibfflwii;j3z«/i 
'I^'f^^diliesYeiailto IsofKefbeen tfti clam-bf! 
fe^^^tf}^ ^aker^ - 'pQnhaps idiiSrerdB f^dildiar: 
eVideflt *>V»e «f vtrtxie^and^hilofoj>Hjtx'ik,tthr*- 
aU^or^ lyflK efthnsr {Dem<^heoed oprf^'bcrov 
Hii oNtbag^ th6' <dali^ kai fe^ioi;ii6Skns.t£&K 
re((iluteJji ^d'hfe cfeAdfily aeffbfti&Jri^ro in- a 
rQtii«b !<^a^) '% ^ exh0t4at(dnfir!tb^iRbi%n of 
Mkbed^,- 46wA«d^ thd ctefbiUdtioB vf^die^t^ef. 
fikn-{yra^A;^v''tI»^ all cHe Athttnian hann^aers, 
v*hb i^^iAly-ki 4 ddgrfiife, fiib^^dttd^brlbery. 
Resid h|^ Wf ItiHgsv and.;^oiil}ierc(ttfe'«/Jd)^wifiit 
fitujie %f ^ut: keid£ciKtf>Ms^Uflti^ititbtQi)p^ ' 
pdf^^i^^iirted-iiihs ) hbtr he ebdeavouks lb re- 
kiiij(i^^ll(^ i^idor f^rgloi-y, and i)pt oiily.R!ilakre ' 
them 'etoukitethfflr iVeighb6u« virtues; .'bat! 

furpafs 
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furpafs tfaem ! You will fee him exhort them to 
vislski ldttfeitkeiihai>coalSftdi!eir.£:ieacb^to 

£6/ikh 4dl their natural exet^^te, reiii^A)l)dr 
di^-a«M!e(bir6 |M>wer uid ^oty^md^e^ bbA 
di^ikcfe %d ftkb «' |tdrioM !!(il«eritalibje ^ lifut 
rBh^l; die 4imt (f( Otoea^S' !»&(& fdl»ed 
ahd ¥«i|>6Sted'a& it^foitmer-l^LJv^dS) 4t^st't^6th 
ftatbf'jatffe'l^ef&m foroeS. TOfr, IwtWfe 
Win, nOthJtt^bUt heroic ^irt^ ijfti k^kSt. ^ott' 
ilWift, %s "he^- bii ipvAihC'^'^-^ttrs dTftiit 
gldry, <if 'g«!hftR)% to yoitf iWte>*-c^«cftB/:«ft 
ih^^tufi<jeiH!e) (t)f 4i6i^itali^,:)Mifl :{)tifl^ ^^ thft/ 
\4rtuesof yo^r aiiSeftdk^s, -v^hd^hdifi^fcf^e^ 
ifisffliort^ gtoty-ia*;^ hiftdirl^P S)df-infiES«ft«dit 
n^ bi-' ieoWi&rdider iitfveir^^^' im gta^;> 
or- ^iMgoyed «»«hy -» loflg • tijftfr HJ-djjiitaticdJ aad: 
liberty. It is not due but to heroio |»bitad'l 
thropy : fuch was that of Godrus, of Miltia- 
dl^ <}f L^eOttMa'sr^of Thetiti^ocl^i; %)f:Ceaiin, 
and^lthehdtoes'of antiqtti^.: . ' . > j 

' - •' , ■:-.* ^.jij t.jAt . . il J..* X 4-<.lJ.« 

As for his ftile, all is fmooth, all harmo- 
nious in IfotrateS ; thdre ir6 rto^hafih clifions, 
or meeting of roikghconfbttartt^ and he iVu^es 
rii^fic and rw«etn6fs fo tnucfh, that there fomei 
times feems a kind of langoW in his periods^' 
repfefenting the converfation of tender lovers, ' 
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«i«?i^4,' Si^qjic It jcaunQt; be syj^oitt ff^t 
4fitti ti yoi«r.i0^n(v^i;h»^^ t^ptfiU^ ^Ifad f^ik^, 

p«tfUIii»pp9»Ea(»j»/d05p .Virgil :or :Horaoe. mal^: 
iflffljitf «nfig|iFativf :^©^ ? ^^ tbf ,f«ne may^ 

M9f^'. A ljt^4-t??a!nfl3nQ^ i^ #i^ i&f«S5>: 

but ib'xitliftt thf 'trtte.fsiife Of. & p^jc authias^ i 
3ft'i&t,frpm il^citlKltvit is a mefe traveftie. I,. 
tbertlidre ;h^t!C^'.e^4^vour^ tp:oJ^£arve a j^-; 
diuni} iHJttthSiS^efv.whQ-h^jruffi^ient «x«^; 
pericncc of tbc^PuR^k, muft.d^fje pf^pern 

"Leit mff fubjfiift.thecharaftcr jC)f out pratot» 
drawn by Cicera^d: Dipnyfius J^li€4rP»f&B5i 
and I ihall conclude this preface. 

. .C.^^c^jio in Br OTO* - 

^VAftIer thefe.appeared- Ifpcratesi wjtioie 
** hpufe was, als it^weyp, .th]e. pu^^lic fchoql of 
** >U:C?^:eece,::and the feat of eloquepce* He- 
" w^.?i great orator^ and perfedVj teacher, tho' 
" he fought not the glory of the bar, but gain- 

*^ ed 
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<* «d ihft'faltak wldun bis ow^honfev which; 
** in my opinion, none c^'th<^e^*rl^'fdIowed 
•* hina, could arrive at. He compo&d many 
•* noBle orationsi and boA ttfcfcdied the' ^d- 
** cnts in';6mir -refpeOs,' and- in iKs paitSft^ 
«* I^Iy, diat )i^ fir!t reihanrkcd, liat c^eh In 
" ^proTe, (dK)' yirfefication Aduld be avoided) 
"there feottld'be.obfcrvcSd niiihhers and liar- 
:«? mony. I ff Ais happened inithe i;^itings of 
«*> anjF befc^eliim; it l»p|lenetf by xhancr> and 
" not by art, defign, or regular method.' ' . . 

PiONYSii tiALiGARN A&sE-i iudiciumde 

1 9 OCR ATE. 

" IsocRATBfr dcfervcs diftinguiihed praife 
** for his ndsle orations, and particularly for 
« the grandeur, beauty, and fublimity of the 
« fulgeas. They are not only capable of im- 
« proving others in eloquence, but of quali- 
** fying them, by the moft virtuous precepts, 
" to govern well a private family, or a king- 
** dom. I repeat it, the moft virtuous rules of 
**. life are found in Jfocrates j and, in my opi- 
** nion, if any would embrace that true philo- 
*' fophy, which confifts not in fpeciilation 
" only, but in fuitable aftions $ nor confines 
?[ felicity to itfelf, I would counfcl fuch a one, 

" never 
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y Olivier IQ QOMt ft 4»y 'wiUdbouit <t|ifl^g Ihs 

As forthe|)articuUr$ of hia lifc^ thi^f.awj 
J^ut few aQ4 coipi^oii, a$ is uijijflcji^rc^^ erf 
^ep of litqratuFe } exclufivje pf thi^, 4^| he 
was qaqre intimatp wHh.^Hrtbe-.grQat pief of 
his ttqf^e, thsq^ peihaps^ '9i»y 9thfF4q?rn64 man 
or phildfophcr, apd ^njpjns^ thf^ Pl^iV^ of 

age, - - - . 1..., / - . ' , 

. I MUST now acknowledge the kind aflift- 
^ancel havc'hadfroiri a very learned. Ingeni- 
ous gentleman, 'in leveral difficult and obfcurc 
parts pf this aythor. _ . ,^ . , 
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4^VCrHU9 ivHUV fUiimil!^ HJM^ fVM%3 ll»MJ9 PUMU9 IU11«^ iU( J^ WtUV^ 

The SUBJECT. 

<T^HE dejtgn of this oration is to perfuade all 
^ noble youths to hue and praBife exalted 
virtues ; that they rnay pafs their lives not only 
nvitb fatisfaSlion andpleafufe, but alfo with bo-' 
nour and glory : -^ wherefore thefe delightful and 
ufeful precepts ought to bejludied by all youthful 
ingenuous minds y as the folid bafts of reputation 
and a happy life ; for twne can ever repent 
thefnfelves of fuch an application. Eloquence 
and pbikfophyy perhaps y 'Werif never pore pd^ 
vantageoufly united than in this celebrated au^ 
thors writings. -' •" 
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THE FIRST 

Oration of I so crates. 

TO 

D E MO N I C U S. 




|H£R£ is a great difierence in the f^ntiments 
of the good and bad, in regard to the ceco- 
nomy of life ; but in nothing more than in 
that; which regards friendship* The bad fhew 
kindneis to their friends only ^hen prefent; 
but the good love them, though abfent. A little time will 
put an end to the pretended friendfhips of the former ; but 
the friendfhips of die latter continue and (hine through life. 
I therefore, out of convi^ion that noble minds, which are 
defirous of immortal glory, ought to imitate, not the ex* 
amples of the bad, but the patterns of heroic virtue, fend 
you this eflay, as a proof of my friendlbip, arid, at the 
fame time, of my gratitude, to Hipponicus, your generous 
fetber ; for heirs have a right not only to their fathers eftates, 

B 2 but 



4 The O R A T I O N S 

but to their friendfliips *. Fortune, and the circumftance 
of time, favour my intention ; for you admire learning, 
and I make profeflion *of inftruaing others: in -a wx)9d» 
you ftudy philofophy, and I direft others in 'it. Thofe 
v^ho write the rules of eloquence, and exhort to induftry* 
and the acquifition of knowledge, do a noble a£lion, yet 
reach not the perfeftion of philofophy : but thofe who in- 
form youth, not of the methods only of attaining eloquence, 
and poliOiing their reafon, but likewife of cultivating their 
manners, and acquiring real virtue, devote their laboui's 
to much more glorious purpofes, in the fame proportion as 
it is more excellent to be a good and wife man, than learned 
and eloquent. \VheiiefoPe, omitting perfuafion, and only 
laying down the folid precepts of life, I defign to Ihew you 
what youth ought to emulate and praSife^aiid-what to <fes 
fpife and avoid ; what company they ought to chufe', ' and 
how to direft the whole courfe of their lives : for they alone, 
who have been careful of obftrving fuch rules from thefirft 
dawn of reafon, have attained the higheft point of human 
glory and virtue, which is a ftlicity,'aboye]^aH'othef fappi- 
. nefs that mortals can aim at. A fhort time deftroys beauty, 
I orficknefs withers it: riches are rather the inftruments of 
/ vice, than the friends of 'viitue, as thcy'gfveloole reins' to* 
' luxury, and precipitate ybuth intoi'&ameiiilvpleafures, and 
irretrievable difhonoUn Great ftirength has,i indee(l,-Lwith 
prudence, benefited the pofleflbrs j but, without it, has^ 
often been their total ruin; has invigorated' the body, but 
darkened and enfavaged the mind. It is virtue alone, which, 
if once not only rotsflDed, but brought to peifedtion in theV 

* This is a noble philofophic fentiment, and worthy of ouri 
author. It ihews, that children. ou^t to emvtifiifi ptu-ticularlf > 
their parents virtues, and defer to their judgment in the cl^oice 
of their friends. Who Demonicus-was, is not clearly known; 

l)ut he muft have been a perfon of great diflinAion. 

y 

- -. - ' . mtnd>*- 



of I S O C R A T E 9. 5 

fnind, bears the fruit of glory in old age f. It is more pro- 
fitable than riches, and more excellent than nobility; mak^ 
ing what is impoffible to others natural and eafy to its 
poiTeflbrs; filling them with generous, exalted fentiments, 
and refining their minds to the laft degree of excellence and 
glory. What alarms and terrifies others, it meets with 
intrepidity and courage, and judges cowardice and mean- 
fpiritednefs infamy and difgrace ; but labour and courage, 
immortal merit and reputation* An heroic example of this 
is the life of Hercules and Thefeus, the glory of wbof^ 
a<6lions have confecrated them to eternal fame; for all fu- 
ture duration will not be able to obfcurs the brightnefs of 
their magnanimity and virtues. But you, by refle£ling only 
on your father's excellencies, have a noble pattern of my 
doftrine j. for he had an exalted idea of virtue, and did not 
judge his nature unworthy of glory : he perfedied his bodily 
qualities by temperance and exercife, and his mind by fludy 
and virtue : his courage was confummate : he loved not 
jfichcs immoderately j but, with a noble and generous oeco- 
nomy, enjoyed his aiHuence as a mortal; but, with pru- 
dence, avoided, prof ufion, as if he was to be immortal. Nor 
did he live with fuch parfimony as to betray an exceifive love 
or admiration of riches; but was a lover, in his Houfe, of 
fplendor and magnificence, and bountiful to all his friends,, 
but efpecially thofe of merit, who needed it mofl. He was 
not like fome weak perfons, who yield to importunity, and 
negleil modeft merit; and he valued thofe who loved him, 
and imitated his virtues, rather than fuch as were related to 
him by blood ; fof he judged, that n£^ture ought to have a 
greater ithare in our f^icndfliips than law ; and that a fimi- 
litude of manners was a clofer conne<Stion than that of 
blood ; and choice, a flronger tie than that of nature. The 
v^hole time vvould be fpent, did I enumerate all his virtues 

-f- This encomium of virtue muft be allowed juft by every 
reafonable man ; for, if there be an excellency in human nature, 
it i& evident, by the elFedts^ that it is virtue. 
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6 The ORATIONS 

and generous actions $ but I fhall more at large do Juftice 
to them upon anodier occafion ; and have only mentioned 
Hipponicus, a$ an incentive to you hi3 fon in the roll of 
heroic glojfy J : for you ought to eftecm your father's ex- 
ample, in good, the moft obligatory law, and be fired with 
zeal to emulate his virtues. It is a fhame, that painters 
(hould exprefe the beauties of different creatures, and chil- 
dren not imitate their father's praife-worthy cjualjties, Be- 
lieve m^ it Itf^ becomes the Athletes to endeavour to equal 
their intagonifb, than it does a fon to endeavour not to 
fall (hort of his father's glory ; but this is imppffible, if youth 
is not improved by all the noble inftrudions of philofophy^ 
as well as example. Th^ body, indeed, is rendered ner- 
vous by labour and exercife ; but the foul by reafon an4 
good precepts : wherpfore ij is my defign to lay down an 
abridgement of fuch inflrucllons, or general rules^ whereby 
you may acquire the j-eputation of virtue, and be rende|-ei 
glprious to poftcrity. 

In the firft place, (hew your gratitude to heaven, not 
^pnly by facrificcs, but a fteady veracity, and facred obfer- 
vancc of all leagues and oaths. The firft fhews, indeed^ 
fplendor and gratitude j but the latter only a truly npble^ 
god-like mind. Worfhip God fince^-ely always in your 
heart, and publicly with yo\lr country ; for, by doing fo, 
you will have, the reputation of a religious man, and a lover 
of your native laws. Be fuch towards your parents, as 
you would hop^ your children (hould be towards you, U fc 
exercife rather for health, than flrength^ or beauty. You 
will bcft attain this, if you l^ave it off before nature is fe- 
tigued. Love not immoderate laughter, nor bold, injurious 
language : the one is fooHfh, and the other has a fymptom 
of madnefs. Think it a difgr^ce to mention what is immo- 
defl in the aftion. Be not auflere and gloomy, but ferene 

J A young pcrfon, who is infenfible to tliis reafoning, qiyft 
have fk corrapty low-minded difpoiltioQ. 

and 
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and grave : by the firft behaviour you would be thought 
proud ; but, by the latter, will be cftcemed a man of worth 
and credit. Believe decency of drefs, modefty, juftice, and 
temperance, the true ornaments of mankind ; for in thefe 
virtues confifts the true nobility of human nature *. Never 
imagine you can conceal a bad aAion ; for, though you 
hide it from others, your own confcience will condemn 
you. Be good, and have your own approbation. Fear 
God, honour your parents, reverence your friends, obey 
the laws, piuriiie virtuous pleafures : virtuous pleafure is the 
pureft fource of happinefs ; and vicious pleafure a gulf of 
infamy and difgrace. Avoid public reproaches and fufpi- 
cions, though they be ill-grounded ; for the generality of 
men know no criterion of truth, but are led by popular 
opinion/ Be perfuaded that every bafc adion will at laft 
take air. You will gain the moft lafting praife, if you are 
never known to do what you blame in others. What you 
have learned, preferve frefli in your memory by meditation; 
and what you are ignorant of, acquaint yourfelf with by 
the ftudy of arts and fciences. It is the duty of every man 
to improve his knowledge, will, and underftanding. It is 
as great a fhame to hear rational, inftruAive difcourfe, and 
not be attentive to it, as to rejefib with icorn a valuable 
gift. Employ your liefure in good company and inftruc- 
tion ; for, by this means, you will make familiar to you th^ 
noble and arduous inventions of others. Think philofo[^ 
a greater treafure than immenfe fums of gold : for gold is 
apt to take wings, and fly away ; but philofophy and virtue 
are unalienable poffcffions. Wifdom is the only immortal 
inheritance. Look.upon it as no hardfliip to travel into a 
foreign country to learn what is conducive to heroic virtue; 

* This is truly a Socratic dodirine, which Cicero has inferted 
in his OfEces. The great Athenian philofopher looked upon 
man's confctencey as it were a prelence-room of the Utity^ 
where every man was forced to do himfelf juflice for bis con- 
cealed ORmes. 

B 4 for 



8 The ORATIONS 

for it is a di%race to human nature to fee merchants cro& 
fuch vaft feas in hope of gain, and young noblemen not 
bear land-traveb for the bettering and perfeSing their minds. 
Love eafy, fee converfation, and be affable to all. It is 
the duty of civility to fpeak kindly to viftters ^ and the duty 
of affability to offend no one in converfation. Make youa: 
manners and filence your greateft reproofs. Be, as I have 
faid) candid and free to all j but familiar only with the iin<» 
cere and good : for, by fo doing, you will offend none, 
and have the choiceft friends, 3e not too frequently in th^ 
fame company, nor fpeak frequently of the fame things | 
for there is a fafiety of all things, Ufe voluntary exercife^i 
that, upon occafion, you may bear involuntary labour* Gain 
true learning, that you may not be fhamefuUy impofed lipoa 
by pretenders to it« What you would think it 2k difgrace to 
be excelled in, make yourfdf betimes 9 mafter of. Be not 
overcome by infamous paffion$, avarice, anger, voluptu- 
oufnefs, melancholy, and defpair. You will overcome co« 
vetoufnefs, if you think equity and juftice the nobleft trea-r 
furo^ You will overcome anger, if you difpofe yourfelf to 
be fuch towards thofe who comqiit faulty, as you would de-* 
fire others to be towards you in a like cafe* You will ovcr-t 
come b^fe pleafures, by {hinking it a difgrace to command 
your domellics, and, at the fame tii^e, b^ a flave to fenfual 
appetites. You will overcome difpondency and defpair, by 
confidecing the; misfortunes of other men, and remembering 
that you yourfelf are but a man. When a fecret is com^ 
mitted to you, keep it more religioufly than 'you would 
gold ^nd filver entrufted with you 5 for a good man's wonj 
ihould be more facred than another's oath. Think it a3 
much your duty to be diftruftful of the bad, as to truft the 
good. Never reve?il to any your fecret, unlefs it (hould 
prove as beneficial to others to conceal it, as to yourfelf not 
to have it known, Swear, if required, upon two occa-f 
fionsi either to free yourfelf fi-om an ignominious accufa- 
tlon, or fave your friends froip da^iger or injuflicc. For 
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the fake of your own money, never call God to witnefi 
your words, though you fhould fwear truly : fome will elfe 
either im^lgine you forefworn, or a flave to intereft. Admit 
no one into your fricndfhip, before you have inquired dili- 
gently how he has behav^ to his former friends i for yott 
may expe6l, that he will behave to you as he has to thenu 
Contract friendfhip flowly i but once a friend, endeavour 
to be- always fo. The infamy is near the fame to have no 
friend at all, and frequently to change your companions. 
Neither try your friends at yo\xr own hazard, nor be igno-^ 
rant of their fincerity : you will beft effedl this, if, when 
you are not in neceffity, you pretend to be (o. Truft them 
with what is not, as if it was a fecret of moment | for, 
though miftaken in your notion of their probity, you will 
not be hurt : but, fliould you not be deceived, you will the 
better know their manners. Judge of your friends in th^ 
misfortunes of your life, and tiieir voluntary iharing of ' 
danger : for we prove gold by fire i but we know beft our 
feal friends in diftreis and afiliclion. You will behave ia 
the moft generous manner towards your friends, if you do * 
not wait for their prayers ; but, by a fpontaneous affiftance, 
prevent their defires in their neceifities. Think it the iame 
difgrace to be exceeded by your friends in kind actions, as 
to be trampled upon by die injuftice of your enemies, 
f^fteem thofe friends that grieve not only for your adverflty, 
but dp not envy you in your profperity ; for many mourn 
{qt their frienck who are in affli£lion -, but look not with 
an eafy eye upon their happinefs or promotion. Speak ho* 
nourably of your abfent to your prefent friends, Uiat they 
may believe you will not fet light by them in their abfence. 
Be elegant and genteel in your drei^ , but not tawdry and 
whimficaL Vajue not yourfelf upon the greatneis of your 
riches, but the rational ufe of them. Defpife thofe. who 
endeavour to heap up wealth, but are not qualified to enjoy 
it : they aA much the fame as that perfon would do, who 
ibQuld purchafp a fine horfe^ though he knew not how to 

rid^ 
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ride him. Mdce your eftate a real good, as well as a pof^ 
TefEon. Riches arc of fervice to thofe who underftand how 
to make a right ufe of them ; but a mere polleffion to thofe, 
who have not fouls adequate t6 the wife and juft employ- 
ment of diem. Have a due value for the goods of fortune, 
on two accounts : the firft, that you may be able to bear a 
great lo(s, and affift a worthy unhappy friend. In all other- 
refpedts, love not violently, but moderately, the pofieffion 
of riches. Be fatisfied with the prefcnt; but have in view 
what is bettef. Never ohjtSt to any one his misfortune ; 
for chance is common, and futurity unknown. A£t kindly 
by the good ; for gratitude due from a good man is a noble 
treafure. If you do good to the bad, you Will 2& juft as 
wifely as if you fed other mens dogs j for they bark at their 
benefaflors equally as at ftrangers ; and wicked men hurt 
their friends as readily as their enemies. Deteft flatterers, 
as you would deceivers ; for both of them, if once believed, 
will prejudice thofe who put confidence in them. If you 
prefer fuch friends as flatter your vices, you will not find 
fuch as are willing, for your good, to incur your difplea* 
fure. Be afFable to thofe you meet, and not grave or au- 
ftcre : for even flaves can hardly bear with fupercilioufnefs 
and pride ; but all men love fweetnefs of manners and aflTa- 
bility., Y<fii will be affable and poHte, if youfliun difpute, 
are not morofe, nor quarrelfome on flight occafions, not 
haftily oppofing your friends in anger, though they (hould 
happen to be unjuftly fo with you ; but, while they are un- 
der the influence of paflion, give way to them, and, whoa 
cooled, with reafon reprehend' them. Fe not ferious in jo* 
cofe affairs, nor delight in rallery, when the bufmefs is of 
moment ; for what is out of feafon is never pleafing. Do 
not lofe the grace of a kind a£lion, which many perfons do, 
hy affifting their friends unwillingly. Be not fubje£i to ac« 
cufe others ; for it is odious : nor fet yourfelf up as a cen-l 
for ; for it is apt to provoke men to anger. Above all 
thiiigs, avoid converfation over liquor j but if you happen 

to 
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to fall into fuch company, arife before you are intoxi* 
cated: for when the underftanding is difordered by wine, it . 
is like a chariot which has flung off its driver ; for a 
chariot wanting a direding hand, is hurried without or- 
der ; and the foul is full of error and deception, when the 
mind is darkened with ftrong liquors. Aim at immorta- 
lity by your heroic aflions j but let yourcondufl: be fo pru* 
dent, that you never become forgetful of mortality. Judge 
learning in proportion more excellent than ignorance, zs 
»11 other vices almoft are attended with fome gain ; but ig- 
norance is produftive of nothing but detriment. Of thofe 
jrou would make your friends, fpeak frequently fome goo4 
to fuch as will tell them again : for praife is thebeginning 
of friendlhip, as difpraife is of enmity. If you confult 
about an affair of importance, judge by the paft of what 
may happen j for what is obfcure is beft cleared up by what 
is manifeft. Confult leifurely, but execute fpeedily, your 
determinations. Believe the greateft happirtefs we can ex- 
peS from God, to be good fuccefs ; but the highcft we can 
from ourfelves, to be good counfel. If you are afhamed to 
fpeak openly about an affair, but think proper to know 
fome friend's opinion, introduce your difcourfe as about 
another's affair j by that means you will perceive his fenti- 
inent, and will not difcoter yourfelf. When you dcfign to 
aik anyone's advice, confider how he hasaiSted in his own 
behalf: for he who has judged indifcreetly about what con- 
cerned himfelf, will never advife prudently about the affair 
of another. You will be the more excited to make con- 
fiiltation, if you confider diligently the mifchiefs of preci- 
pitation. For we have the juflefl value of health, when 
we remember the pains that attend ficknefs. Imitate the 
manners of kings, and follow their cufloms. By this 
means, you will feem to approve of, and emulate them ; 
fo that, by fuch behaviour, you will be more venerable to 
the pe.iple, and be fccure of the friendfhip, of potentates. 
Obey the laws of kihgs ; but think their own examples to 
be the flrongeft law, F«r as a perfon who lives in a re- 
public. 
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public, is obliged to humour the people, fo he who lives 
iinder a. monarchy, oug^t to admire and venerate the king. 
In a public poft, ufe no. vicious under-minifter; for all will 
• attribute to you his faults. Leave public employments not 
the richer, but the more glorious : for the love and praife of 
the public is preferable to accumulated riches. Neither affift 
or abet any bad a£Uon ; for you will be thought to do the 
fame things which you approve of in others. Acquire th« 
power of siding freely ; but always direct your adlions by 
equity, to the end you may be thought to love juftice, not 
out of weaknefs, but freedom and goodnefs. Chufe rather 
honeft poverty than difhoneft riches ; for juftice is far better 
than riches, as the latter only profits the poflefTor in life, but 
the lirft crowns the very dead with fame and glory. Riches 
may be the portion of the bad ; but equity is the property of 
the good, and an impoifible acquifition to the vicious. 
Never emulate thofe who gain by injuftice ; but rather ad- 
mire thofe who fufFer prejudice for juftice : for fhould the 
good excel the bad in nothing elfe, they certainly have the 
better of them by good hope in futurityv Be careful of 
whatever may conduce to a happy life, but efpeciallyim-* 
prove the folidity of your underftanding : for a good mind 
is the greateft treafure in a man's body. Endeavour to ha« 
bituate yourfelf to labour ; but let the exercife of your mind 
be wifdom, that your body may be able to execute what 
you judge proper, and your underftanding fee what is pro- 
fitable. Whatever you defign to fay, examine in your 
mind well firft i for many perfons tongues run before their 
judgment. Think nothing conftant in human life ; for, by 
this means, you will not be too elate in profperity, nor de- 
jeflied in adverfity. Think there are two occaiions of 
fpeaking, either about what you perfedly know, or about 
what is neceftary you fhould fpeak of; for, in thefe two 
cafes alone, fpeaking is better than filence : in others, it is 
more prudent to be filentthan to (peak. Take a juft plea- 
fure In profperity, and grieve not immoderately in adverfity, 

. bm 
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but*do not fo in either cafe openly to all : for it is abfurd to 
hide our fubftance in our houfes, and let our minds be vi- 
fible to ftrangers. Avoid diQvaife more than danger : the 
^nd of life ought juftly tcr be* formidable to the bad -, but iU' 
famy only ought to be fo to the good. Above all^ endea* 
vour to Kve in fecurity ; but if you Ibould be oUIged to nm 
the hazard of war» feek life and fafety wiA hoaouff but 
never widi di^pice* Providence has detesmmed all ihall 
die ; but nature and equity allows none but the good'aiMi: 
brave to do fo with honour. Wonder not that jnaiqr dungr 
I have faid, agree not with your prefent age: I am not ig*^ 
norant they do not ; Ichofe by this treatife to ^ve both pro*^ 
per advite at ^is time, and leave a ruk for the time tor 
^ome. You will eafily liow.underftand die utility of tbefc- 
precepts; but you will not sdways find i benevolent coun-» 
lellor. Wherefore, that .you might not ftand in need of 
aiking the reft fiK^n another, .but find it in this tSby, as in 
a ftore^hcmfei I thought I ought to omit nothing t>f tfaofe 
things I have to advife you. I fhould return heaven my 
fincereft thanks, if I am not deceived in the opinion I have 
of you. We ftill find moft men are not pieced with the 
beft, butwitb' the jno&'Iu&ious things, and will father cfauic 
thofe^ friends who participate in their vices, than fudi as 
give them good counfel. But I judge otherwife of you by 
this proofs duit you have hitherto been diligent in all other- 
learning : for it is natural, diathe who. has always com- 
manded himfelf in what he knew to be good, (hould liften 
willingly to another^s }uft exhortation. Above all, you will 
partlcubuly fUr up yourfdf to the emulation of virtue, if 
you perfuade yourielf, diat the pureft pleafures fpring from 
k alone : for, by flodi and luxury, forrow ibon follows falie 
pleafure ; but from labour to attain virtue, from temperance 
and regularity of life, flow the moft /feafible and lafting 
joys. In the firft cafe, we have a tranfient pleafure, but 
are afterwards pained : in the other, after induftry comes 
iblid fatisfadUon. . And in all our adiiops we have not fo 

lively 
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The SUBJECT. 

y^«? the former Oration hid down the mojl 
^^ generous rules ofptivati life^fo this con-- 
tains diredtionsfor-a wife and happy ^on^rnment^ 
Nothing can be imagined nobler than the dejign^ 
nor any thing almoji e^cuted in a more majierly 
manner. Here are the oi4t4ine5^ if 1 may uje 
the exprefjiony if tbat^perfeSi exdmpk of a wijk 
merciful government^ which is jufily admired in 
Telemachus : infine\ all the maxims of royal 
benevolence y and principles jof univerfal philan- 
thropy^ are to b^ found here ;tts in awelUdiJpoJhdy 
exhauftlefs magazine of the maxiims, whereby to 
render flourijhing and projperous a whole kingdom. 
How happy would all nations he^ did all kinj^ 
know andpraSlice thefe elevated ffntiments! 
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THE 

Oration of Isocrates 

T O 

N I C O C L E S; 

UPON THE WISE 

Management of a- Kingdom, 



As for thofe, O Nicocles, who prefent kings with 
rich veftments, filver, ingenioufly wrought gold, 
or any thing of fuch a nature, as they are indi- 
gent of themfelves,' and you abound in i fuch, I fay, feem 
to me evidently to have lucre and not generofity in view, 
and more artfully to^ain their end, than thofe who make 
profeffion of traffick : but I judged this difcourfe the nobleft 
and moft ufeful gift in my power, worthy of my profeffion 
to offer, andf you to receive^ if I be but fo happy as to de- 
fine by the ftudy of what aftions, or avoiding cf others, 
you may the moft wifely govern your city and kingdom. 
Private perfons have many opportunities of inftrudionj 
and a particular help towards it is, that they do not livp » 
luxurioufly, but are obliged to daily induftry for the fup- 
port of their families, They have likewife the reftraint of 
the laws, by which they are governed : and ftill a more lin- 
gular advantage is, that all have the liberty of fpeaking freely 
to them, and their friends may both correA them boldly^ 

C ^4 
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and their enemies reproach them fharply, for their vices. 
Add further, th^t feveral of the antienteft poets have left 
ac(:i|rate rules for the condufl of their lives: fo that, by all 
thefe affiftances, they may eafily become better*. But 
kings enjoy no advantages of this nature ; and though they, 
of all men, ftand moft in need of true wifdom, becauT^ 
• they are in fo high an elevation of power, yet they pafe 
oftcnrtimes their lives without ever meeting with propei« in- 
ftruftors. The greateft part of mankind cannot approach 
them ; and thofe who do, frequently fpeak with flattery. 
And tho' kings are matters of the greateft riches, and are pof- 
feft of the greateft power ; yet, by the mifmanagement pf 
thefe high prerogatives, they have been the caufe that many 
have doubted, whether the private life of fuch as live with 
prudence and moderation, is not preferable to the fplendor 
and elevation of kipgs f . When, indeed, the generality of 
mankind confider only the honours, riches, and power of 
monarchs, they are apt to think them demigods : but when 
they make reflection again upon the fears and dangers which 
attend regality, and looking back into hiftory, find feveral 
monarchs to have been flain by thofe who leaft fhould have 
done fo, others driven to commit injuftices againft their 
moft intimate friends, and fome of them fubjeded to both 
. thefe calamities, men are perfuaded, that any humble con- 
dition is rather eligible, than to be, upon thefe terms, the fole 

* This is too frequently verified; for where arc to be found 
thofe heroic, courageous perfons^ who are the proper inftruAors 
of kings, who are adequate to their charge, and have that equi- 
ty of mind as to fcorn flattery, or the infufing into the breads 
of potentates ungenerous, felf-intereftcd, or tyrannous fenti- 
ments ? A man who makes, by his inftrudlion, a king virtuous, 
may be faid to tinifture a public fpring with the power of health, 
^ifdom, and every beneficial quality. 

f Here is a beautifiil contrail between the fecurity of a private 
life and the danger of royalty : that tho' power and riches at- 
tend the latter, yet that happinefs, fecurity, and peace, are the 
furer portion of compete^y and retirement from all public 
offices. 

iponarcl]^ 
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monarch of all Afia. The caufe of this inconfiftency and 
contradiflion in fentiments, is, that many are apt to look 
upon a crown'as the indolent pofleflion of priefthood > tho' 
the duty of the firft is the higheft office of nature, and re- 
quires the greateft wifdom and forefight. It is the duty, in- 
deed, of thofe who are always with you, to give you, in the 
detail of atftions, proper counfels how you may maintain your 
ftate, preferve your fplendor and riches, and avoid damage 
and misfortune 5 but it is my part to give, you general ad- 
vice, to point out what you ought conftantly to have in 
view, and how to dire£l the tenor of your whole life. Whe- 
ther my performance -will anfwer my defign, it is hard to 
judge in the beginning : for many poems, as well as profe- 
writings, while they were in the minds of the compofers, 
have caufed in all a great expectation ; but, when finiflied, 
and expofed to others criticifms, procured the authors much 
lefs glory th^n they expeded *. But yet the intention is 
certainly highly laudable, to cultivate that part of philofb*- 
phyj which has been omitted by others, and lay down cer^.^ 
tain rules and principles for kings and governors, They 
who inftruft private perfons, benefit only ih m ; but who-i 
ever infpires with the love of virtue thofe who have fupreiiie 
power, greatly advantage both monarchs and their fubjeSs 5 
for fuch philofophers render kingdoms fafer to the poffeflbrs, 
and their refpe^Sive government^ mildeif and more clement; 
towards particulars f . 

We muft firft confider what is the duty of a generous- 
minded king : for, if we once comprehend >vell the nature 
^nd full extent of the complex ideas of any thing,* having 
our eye upon that criterion, we ihall the better judge and 

* It is certainly true, that philofophy, and the principles of a 
gpnerpus refined mprality, is the moi^ worthy fkdy of the hu- 
xx^ian kind. 

-j- Thisisajuft obfervation; for, by the negle^ of this care, 
we fee feveral perfons continue, during life, in a difgraceful ig- 
(koranc^ pf th^ir refpedtive obligatigns. 
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reafon of the effential parts. I think all agree, that it bc-^ 
comes a great and good ruler to put an end to a city's mife- 
ries, to guard it in its profperity, and make it happy and 
flouriihing, if low and infirm,- Whatever is occafionally 
done, ought ever to be direSed to this noble end. It is evi-- 
dent, that thofe who are in this fublime power, and have fuck 
an important rharge^ fhould not be indolent^ but animate^ 
with a noble ambitiop of becoming wifer and more diligent! 
than others. Without this ardor, they dc;grade themfelves : for 
this truth is mahifeft by experience, th^t they will have juft 
fuch a conduced kingdom, as they manage the oeconomy 
of their ovsm palace and minds. Wherefore no combatants, 
ought to exercife with fuch care their bodies, as kings (hould 
endeavour to improve their minds. Not the gr^teft public 
afTemblies propofe any fuch glorious rewards, as th6fe which 
great kings contend for every day : and certainly then, you 
who are fenfible of this trudi, ought tp do your utmoft as 
far tp excel others iipi virtues, as you do in honburs and 
riches : nor ^ver imagine, that tbo' diligence and care are 
of the higheft confequence in oth^r refpe^b, yet that they 
are ufelefs tow^ds rendering us better and wifer. xDefpond 
not fa of human nature, as to jud^e, that man, who ha$ 
fou(>d out themetfapd and art of taming, and rendering more 
profitable other creatuJies, c^ np-ways benefit himfelf to- 
wards the acquifition of wifdom and virtue, J^o, on the 
contrary, be perfuadedj^ that learaing and vigilance can im- 
prove and elevate our minds to the higheft perfedUon they 
are capable of by nature. Seek always the^co^ipany of th^ 
moft prudent, and invite them even from diftant places : nor 
fuffer yourfelf to be ignorant of either the writings of the 
moft excellent poets, or of any who have made profeffioh of 
knowledge. Be acquainted thoroughly with the writings of 
the former, and a profpffetd difciple of the wifeft of the latter. 
In fine, be a critic of the inferior clafs, and nobly emulate 
the higheft ; for, by thefe arduous exercifes, you will fooneft 
becpme the perfon we fuppofe ; fuch an one^ I fay, as is 

mpH 
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Ihoft capable of reigning glorioufly, and making happpy a 
city, or a nation *, Such a one muft have a foul, which 
^lows with true glory. Yqu will be' {Simulated to attain 
this glorious majrk, if you think it a fliame that bad men 
ihould govern better^ or the imprudent dire£l the wifer : 
and the higher qontempt you have of the ignorance and ex- 
travagancy of others, fo much the more you will be ex- 
cited to enlarge your own underftanding. Such muft be 
the principles of thofe who aim at decorum and honour. . 
Befides, you^muft be a lover of mankind, your city, and 
country $ .for it is impoffible that any one fhould ta)ce care 
even of horfes or dogs, and much lefs of men and public af- 
fairs, as they ought, if they take not a real pleafure in 
them. Let the people be the obje£l of your love, and have 
^ mild governnient over them ; perfuading yourfelf, from 
experience and hiftory^ that thofe ariftocracies, as well as 
commonwealths^ have continued the longeft, which con- 
fulted moft the intereft and humour of the people. You 
will hold the reins of government in the prudenteft manner^ 
if you neither fufFer the multitude to commit injuftice, or 
be injured themfelves ; but have always in view the pro- 
moting the moft worthy to honours^ and fecuring the reft 
from oppreffion; for thefe principles are the foundations of 
a wife government. Change thofe edi£b and inftitutes, 
which are not founded in equity ; endeavour to be the in- 
ventor-of the beft and moft political: if you cannot do this, 
imitate the beft examples of other cities. Eftablifh fuch 
laws as are entirely juft, ufeful, and confiftent with them- 
felves, that admit of the leaft chicanery, and facilitate the 
determination of all difputes among the citizens ^ for good 



* It was a noble axiom of an antient philofopher, that the 
greateft happinefs of mankind conMed in perceiving the tran-> 
kendent beauty of virtue^ and loving it always fuperemi* 
ncntly. 
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laws fhould have all thefe qualities. Make bufinefs arii 
trade profitable to them, and all law-fuits and injiiftice pre- 
judicial ; that they may avoid the one, and love and culti- 
vate the other f . Never give fentences in judgment out of 
favour to any man, nor ever contradidlory to one another: 
always judge inithe fame manner of the fame things : yoti 
will do this beft, by loving honour and probity. It be»- 
comes kings to have an unalterable judgment about what is 
juft and equitable, like the determinations and maxims of 
the wifeft laws. Adrhinifter your high office in the king- 
dom, as you would govern your own houfe ; that is, orna- 
ment it fplendidly, and like a great king, and govern it with 
equity and exa6l-nefs, in refpeCl of all actions, that you 
may gain glory, and fupport it. Never llhew your gran- 
deur and magnificence in expences, the efFefts of which 
foon vanifh, but in what I have mentioned before, in the 
beauty and value of your^pofleffions, and your generous ac- 
tions towards your friends ; for the efFecfts of fuch expences 
will be fure poflefSons, and of more woi^h to your pofte- 
rity than their firft intrinfic value., In religious ceremo- 
nies, follow the inftitutes of your anceftors; but believe it 
to be the trueft and moft glorious facrifice, as well as divin- 
eft worfhip, if you make yourfelf as good and wife as pof- 
fible ; for there is more likelihood, that men of exalted vir- 
tues, rather than fuch as honour the gods with facrifice, will 
have fuccefs, by their affiftance, in great enterprifes. Diflin- 
guifliyourneareft relations with the moft pompous honours ; 
but your beft friends, with thofe that are the moft real and 
powerful. Think your fureft guard to be the courage of 
your friends, the love of your citizens, and your own con- 
duit ; for, by thefe means, kingdoms are fooneft acquired, 
ami longeft preferved. ^ Examine the oeconomy of private 

f This is truly proper advice to a king. If he has. a great 
foul, he muft delight to fee his nation flourifh by commerce and 
public happinefs ; and will endeavour to extinguifli law-fuits, 
and promote an univerfal good undcrftanding and tranquillity 
throughout his kingdom. 

fami- 
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faihtUe$, and think all their profufion is ruinous of your own 
treafuress and that induftry and frugality in the fubjeft aug- 
ments the riches of the king : for all the pofleffions in a 
kingdom are the property of generous, brave, and wife 
kings^ in times of neceffity* Always have fueh aftriilre*. 
gard for truth, that your words at all times may have more 
authority than the moft folemn oaths of others. Let your 
city be a religi^ous afylum for all ftrangers> and obferve with 
the moft fcrupulous equity all commercial contra£is« Think 
more favourably of fuch as^ with proofs of gratitude^ receive 
your gifts^ than of fuch as come to offer you prefents ; for, 
by honouring ittore the firft^ you will fpread your fame 
vrid^ in foreign nations. Free your citizens from fear, and 
do not defire to be dreadfol to the innocent ; for you will 
have others. aiFeiSed towards you, as you behave to them. 
Never do any thing in real anger, tho' you may feem, out 
of prudence, to be inflamed with it. Command refped and 
awe, by being ignorant of no adVions ; but gain love, by 
appointing punifliments that are lefs than the crimes. Do 
not endeavour to fpread terror by feverity 5 but draw love, by 
{hewing, that others are your inferiors in courage and under* 
ftanding, and by convincing them, that you more prudently 
confult for their profperity than they themfelves do. Be 
, ready for war by art and preparation s but difpofed for peace, 
by defiring nothing contrary to juftice and reafon. Behave 
fo towards weaker cities, as you would wiih a ftronger 
govemmenC Ihould behave fowards your's. Love not con- 
tention about trifles, but ihew courage when vidlory will be 
attended with advantage and glory. Think them not de- 
serving difhonour^ who have been conquered in a noble 
caufe, but thofe who conquer with injuftice. Never ima- 
gine thofe magnanimous, who attempt things above their 
power, but thofe who undertake moderate enterprizes, and 
fuch as they can bring to a happy conclufion. Emulate not 
thofe who have the greateft kingdoms, but who govern befl 
their ov^n ftatcs. Believe me, you vvill not be the happier, 

C 4 though 
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though you fhould be able to fubje£l all mankind by fear and 
terror, but by being fuch as you ought, and a£king as at 
prefent ; for you only defire now what is moderate, andare 
indigent of nothing. Chufe not promtfcuoufly your friends^ 
but fuch as are worthy of your noble nature, nor thofe whoie 
conveffation will give you the greateft pleafure; but thofe 
whofe counfels will bcft affift you in the good government of 
the city. Make a &Ti£k inquiry into the lives of fuch as yon 
admit to your familiarity, and pprfuade yourfelf, that all 
will judgie of your manners by your converfation. Charge 
fuch with the management of thofe affairs which you can««« 
not adminifter yourfelf^ whofe condud will not be a diicre<» 
dit to you ; for be affured, you will be made refponfiUe for 
their Behaviour* Never blindly believe, that fuch as pratfe 
whatever you fay or do, are your real friends j but think 
thofe fo, who freely blame your errors. Give liberty of 
fpeech to the wife and prudent, that. you may h^e. diem 
juft approvers of your actions. Diftinguifh tfiofe who art- 
fully flatter, from fuch as affent to you with benevolence^ 
that the bad may not have advantage over the good. Liften 
to what is faid of one another by diffisrent perfons, and en-* 
deavour to know the characters of thofe who fpeak, and 
thofe they fpeak of. Punifh with equal punifhment caIuin-» 
niators, as you would tranfgreflbrs. Govern yourfelf^ as 
well as others ; and think it the mofl royal privilege to be 
a (lave to no pleafures, but to command your aiFe&ions as 
eaiily and regularly as your citf^ens. Receive none raflily 
into familiarity, nor without juft reafonsj.but accuftom 
yourfelf to take pleafure in fUch converfations only as may 
benefit your mind, and make you appear the better to 
others. Seem not ambitious of glory from fuch anions as 
bad men are capable of; but ground your. magnanimity ori 
virtue, of which vicious perfons are totally incapable. 
Think thofe honours the trueft, which arc not paid out of 
fear in public, but by men^ who, when they are in private, 
extol your mind and character more than, your fortune* 

Con- 
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Conceal it, if youdiance to take plearur^ in any diflioneft 
^aion J and never openly appear to neglcd virtue. Do not 
imagine f^ivate peribus fiiould live vivtuouily, and princess 
have the liberty of indulging vice. The greateft virtue k 
iupreme glc^y ; wherefore judge it the beft proof of your 
^fe government, if you fee your fubjeds become richer 
and wifer by your vigilance and examine. Chufe radier 
to leave the inheritance^ of a lafting glory, <iian accumo«> 
lated riches,, to your children ; for the latter isuncertain^ 
but die firft imniorcal. And riches may be acquired by 
glory ; but glory cannot be the purcbafe of riches : the lat«- 
ter may be the portion of bad men ; but none except he» 
roic fouls can acquire the latter. Be fplendid in your dre^ 
and ornaments of the body $ but be manly in. all odier re^ 
fpedb of your life, that tbofe who fee you may judg^ you, 
by outward appearance, worthy of empire ; and diofe wh« 
privately converfe with you, think the fame thing upon ac^ 
count of your magnanimity and fortitude. Examine sl^ 
Ways carefully your words and aSions, that you may fall' 
into as few erl^ors as pdffible. It is one of the greateft diffi^ 
culties to fei2^ the critical point of opportunity; but wfaea 
the unoertainty is greats be cautious, rather than by bold-* 
nefe overflioot the mark^ for mediocrity rather confifis in 
fame defeSk than in exc^. Endeavour to be afiable an<l fe- 
nous ; for the latt<^r fuits rojralty, and the firft, familiar con« 
ver£&tion« The union of thefe two qualities is a difficulty 
above all <^bcrs i for if you ob&rve, you will find,* thaC 
thofe^who are ferious, often feemcold or proud; butilioiey 
who affe<^ affability, too low and humble. You muft join 
tefe two chara^^ ; and avoid the iiKX)nvenience which 
fonetimes arife^ from both. Whatever you would know 
widi accuracy, which becomes the ftudy of kings, endeavour 
to attain your deflgn by experience and philofophy : philo-* 
fophy will fliew you the theory, and experience render you 
ready in public affairs. Contemplate often what happens 
to^rivate paribus and king&; . for if you remember what baa 
t paHed, 
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paffed, you will judge the better about futurity. Thiwk it' 
a fliame to monarchy, that many private perfons have will- 
ingly died to acquire praife -, and that kings (hould not have 
refblutioii enough to live by fuph phjlofophic rules as would 
render them illuftrious in their Iffe-time, and admired by po- 
ilcrity. Chufe rather to leave monuments of your virtues^ 
than of y6ur body. Have all pofiible care of the fecurity 
of yourfelf and city. If you are obliged to expofe yourfelf 
to danger, chufe rather to die with honour than live iii 
difgrace. In all your a£lions, remember you are a king^ 
and take, care you do nothing unworthy of fo exalted a fta- 
tion^ SuiFer not your perfon at once to undergo a total 
diflblution $ but fince you have a mortal body, and an im-^ 
mortal mindj endeavour to leave an eternal remembrance 
of the latter. Difcourfe frequently of pbilofophic maxims^ 
that you may accuftom yourfelf to the like fentiments^ 
Whatever feems heft to your moft diligent confideration, be 
fure to put it in pra£^ice« Imitate the adions of diofe men^ 
whofe glory you emulate. Follow yourfelf fucb counfels 
ss you would give your own children. Benefit by what is 
faid^ or feek what is better* Think not thofe philofophcrs^ 
Whodifpute fubtily about minute things $ but Aich as fpeak 
eloquently and afFedionately of the fublimeft fubjeds : not 
fuch as promife to make others happy, while they thcm- 
felves want all the conveniencies of life j but thofe who 
fpeak moderately of themfelves, y^t underftand bufinefe 
and mankind, nor are ever at a lofs, and puzzled at the 
changes of life ; but know how to bear reafonaUy, and with 
moderation, both loffes and profperity* r 

And wonder not, if you abreadyperfefily know many 
of thefe truths ; for I am not ignorant of it. I know^ 
that the number is great, both of private perfons and 
princes, fome of whom have fpoken a part of thefe things, 
fome have praftifed them, others have k^n them prac- 
tifed, and others have taught them : but, in the pre- 
cepts of life, \^e are not fo much to feek after novelty i 

for^ 
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for, in thefe, there ought to be nothing incredible, no- 
thing contrary to the inward clear fentiments of mankind^' 
and I judge that he is the heft writer in this kind, ,who 
colleds thofe approved maxims which are fcattered hero 
and there in others minds, and exprefs them in the politeft 
manner : for it is evident, that the moft moral poems, and 
other writings, are judged by all the moft ufeful ; but yet 
are not read with the grcateft pleafure; on the contrary, 
men are affefted towards them as they are towards admoni- 
tors. Though it is cuftomary to hear fuch men praifed, yet 
their company is feldom fought after ; and many chufe ra- 
ther to converfe with thofe who are guilty of grofi faults, 
than fuch as will give them good advice. A proof of this 
may be drawn from the writings of Hefiod, Theogni, zhd 
Phocilides: for all allow, that thefe authors are the bed 
counfellors for the direSion of life j but tho' they grant this, 
yet they chufe rather to be converfant with others follies 
than their wife precepts. And (hould any one chufe out 
the feledt fentences of the moft excellent poets, in thq 
invention of which they exerted their whole genius, fomc 
men would be as little affefted by them ; for they would 
fooner hear the worft and moft immodeft comedy, than fuch 
admirable pifeces of poetry. But why fhould I longer dwell 
on particulars ? for, if. we confider die nature of mankind, 
we fliall find the greateft part neither pleafed with the 

' wholefomeft meats, the heft of inftru<ftions, nor the moft 
virtuous aftions ; but, fteking pleafures dcftru£tive of true 
happinefs, fee them rather endeavour to appear lovers of 
induftry and temperance, than praftice real philofophy. 
Wherefore, how is it poi&ble, by exhortation, fcience, or 
ufeful knowledge, to pleafe fuch, who, for the above-men- 
tioned reafons, envy the eloquent and wife, and think the 
moft ftupid and tboughtlefs worthy of efteem for their fim- 
piicity ? Thus they fly from truth in their ad^ions, and ar^ 
ignorant of the nature of their own condudi; and grieve 

, when they turn their rnind^ invt^ard upon themfelves ; but 

take 
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Cake a pleafure in difcouriing of others actions. Nay^ die^ 
would rather fufFer inconveniencies in their bodies^ thai! 
exert dieir minds, and provide by induftry againft the ne* 
cdEties of life. They frequently likewife abufe others^ 
(uid are abufed by them ; and, when alone, cm/ploy no 
themfelves in fome ufeful bufiilefs, but pafs their time in idle 
Wiihes. I fpeak not this of all, but fuch as are guilty of the 
above-mentionednegligences and errors. It therefore is cleat 
to me, that whoever would do, or write, what will pleafd 
the multitude, muft not chufe the moft ufeful precepts, but 
kmufe them With the moft pleafing fables ; for they take a 
pleafure in reading fuch empty fi£lions : but when they fee 
the eSbrts of courage and virtue, they feel a pain in their 
Aiinds* Wherefoj'c Hoftier, and thofe who firft invented 
tr^dy^ deferve juft admiration ; becaufe, confidering hu* 
man nature, they intermixed both thefe charader^ of writ* 
ings in their poetry : for the firft invented the battles and 
wars of the demigods, and the latter reprefented to the eye . 
paflions, patience, and heroic a6):ions; fo that we become 
not only hearers but fpcftators* By thefe examples> there-* 
fore, it is demonftrable, that thofe who would charm the 
minds of the hearers, muft abftain from admonition ami 
counfel J oiv the contrary, they muft write fuch things as 
pleafe the crowd. I have mentioned fo much, becaufe I 
thought that you, who are the king of a numerous people, 
fhould not be like one of the vulgar, nor have a mind upon 
a level with the multitude, nor judge of the merit of ac- 
tions, or men, as they are merdy effective ,of pkafure; but 
make profit and good the ftandard of both : efpecially con- 
fidering, that the philofophers themfelves differ widely in 
their notions of the proper exercife of the mind, while fome 
of them fay, they fhould confift in controverfial logical dif*. 
putes y hut others affirm, that we fliall attain the moft per* 
^61 wifdom, by frequenting the company of thofe who are 
more prudent and better than ourfdves. However, this 
they all agree in, that a perfan who is thoroughly well edu- 
cated,- 
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c»ted, fliould be capable, by both thefe means, to give tho 
fplideft counfels. But', relinquifhingcontroverfy, we fhould 
take for provsd what is confeffed on both fides, and, in 
emergencies, always confult men of the beft underftand-r 
ings, and never regard thofe who fpeak in general terms of 
affairs, and are unable to diflinguiih the decorum and pro* 
priety of actions : for it is certain, that he who cannot be-! 
nefit himfelf by his knowledge, will never be able to benefit 
others, or render them prudent. But do you particularly 
eiteem thofe who have a ftrong mafculine reafon, and can 
fee more into affairs than others ; perfuading yourfelf, that 
a prudent, virtuous, magnanimous counfellor is the moft 
ufeful and nobleft treafure of a great king. Finally, be- 
lieve that thofe will extend your kingdom the fartheft, who 
render your mind the wifer and mqre fagacious, I have gi- 
ven you the beft advice in my power, and have made you 
the moft worthy prefent I was able. Let me add one hint 
here, of what I mentioned in the beginnings that you fliould ) 
not be defirous of thofe cuftomary prefents, which you pur- 
chafe dearer from the. givers than from the fellers, but of 
fuch, as though you frequently ufe them, nay, never omit 
a day to do (oy you will render no worfe, or ever wear out^ 
but, on the contrary, make them of more vvorth, and va^-* 
luable toyou^'felf, 
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The SUBJECT. 

^J^HIS Oration is delivered in the per Jon of 
^ NicocLES, wfo /peaks as a benevolent fa^ 
tber to bis fubje^s. Nothing can be imagined 
more humane than his fentiments : he requires no 
things of themj but as fuppofed wife men^ and 
friends to his government^ upon the principles of 
gratitude. Let Nicocles have been what be 
would, this Oration Jhews Isoci^atzs' sfentimept 
cf a good and truly gracious king i in fine ^ a hero 
full of philanthropy. 
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THERE are fooie whchave aa avtrfion to public 
orations, and blame thofe who apply their minds 
to the noble ftudy of jphilofophy ; and fay, that 
philofopbeis compofe their difcourfes for the fake of lucre, 
the favour of princes, and their own felf-advants^. I 
would willingly have a reafon given me by thefe men, why 
they ihun the eloquent and learned, yet praiie thofe who 
do glorious a&ion& If rewards offend them, far greater 
are the confequences of a£kions than words : befides, it is 
abfurd to think, that we are either religious or juft, or 
pra£life any other virtues, out of a view of being in a worfe 
condition than others ; but that we may render our lives as 
happy as poilible : wherefore we are not to cenfure thofe 
anions, whereby we may virtuoufly better our condition^ 
but fuch men only, who tranfgrefs ag^inft juftice and rea- 
fon in their actions, and deceive by their artful fpeaking 
and oratory. And I wonder why the men I blame condemn 

D not 
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not the poffciEon of riches, flrength, and fortitude; for if, 
upon account of Tome hypocrites and decei^wrs, they have, \ 
t fay, an averfioix to eloquence, I fee no reafon why they ^ 
are not difgufted with other things, which are allowed by 
all to* be real goods, fince there certainly are fome, who are 
poflefTed of thefe, who are guilty of fraud and oppreffion. 
But it is not reafonable to blame ftrength, though fomc 
abuie it, and htzt and wound thofe^they oieet with: nor, ; 
on account of murderers, to defpifc^ fortitude and bravery ; 
nor indeed, univerfally fpcaking, attribute the vices of 
mankind to any other fource than the depravity of their 
own wills. We fliould only, condemn fuch, who pervert 
the goods of nature, and with thoi^ advanti^s^by which 
they might benefit, do prejudice to their fellow-citizens : 
but many negle£k to judge in- this manner definitively of 
diflincl things, and are averfe indifcriminately to all r«tfon-- 
ings, are even fo blinded, that they d6 not perceive t)ieyi 
are unjuft to an cxc.eJlency, which is the cajife of aJl the 
greateft advantages of mankind* In other refpefts, we do 
not excel even the beafts, nay, are far furpafTed by them in 
fwiftnefs, ftrength, and many other facilities : but mutual^ 
language being naturally peculiar to us, and ttie power of 
declaring our thoughts about wh|itever we pleafe, we have, 
by perfuafion, not only left ofF a favage life, but affenbling * 
together, have built cities, made laws, found out arts, and 
have attained, by reafon and eloquence, almofl all the ad-^ 
vantages we enjoy by the benefit of fociety andj invention. 
It was true eloquence and perfuafion, that firfl laid down 
the rules whereby we may judge what is jufl or unjuft^ ho* 
nourable or infamous ; without the knowledge of which, 
we could never live in community together. It is by the 
^rt of fpeaking that we convift the bad, and praife the good. 
By this We inftrud the ignorant, and approve the wife and ' 
prudent J for, to fpcak as one fhould upon momentous oc* 
rafions, is the greateft proof, in my opinion, of a good 
underl^anding : and certainly converfation full of truth, 
reafan^ and juflice> is the beft picture erf" a virtuous and'fin-* 

cere. 
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cefi fllliid* In fine, fey tltd ' art of fpeakihg, We maintain 
6iu'*id^uft''agi[Jnrt bui^ adyt'iftkrie's, and we inquire imo ob* 
fcttire'mjtth^i'Vdf; 'by tR^^ arguments whereby we per- 
fiikdii'<51hersi' Ve'fici^ify own minds when we wbu!d 
take a^ Wffe refolutioH; •" We'cAll rhetoricians thofe that ard 
cf^^Mf'cf fj^ez^^^ a multitude 5 but 

fapi^^ pfudentperfons, Who reafon beft in their own mind^ 
aWui their own affair^ ;'.'aridi if T muft'giVe my judgment 
at once concerning this art, tliere is nothing which is a<fted 
prudently 9 both. in refppdi of words. and adtipns, but artful 
reaforiin|; is the- fureft guide^ and they .tlikt have it in the 
higbeil degree, *have the , molf enlarged ijiinds* ; wherefore 
we 9ught equally to deleft thofe who fpfealc Contemptuoufly 
of wije teachers and true philbfophers, is we do of thofcj 
who viplate the ^emplea ofthe gods. I, fof my part, have 
a value for all difcourlesind writings, which are iri any 
the lekft degree capable of doing good -, but I think the 
hobletf oration/'ihe fubluneftj and moft worthy of a king, 
ihuft be that^ which lays* down th6 beft and wifeft tules o^ 
goVfernincnti and' they kre th6 compleateft philofophers, 
wKo.tea6h both how princes fliould behave towards their 
fubjeflt?, and hoV their dibje<9s (hould behave towards thfem j 
fpr,hy a mutual wdl-regulated condudlj I fe^ditlfes become 
greater and more floiiriftxhig than others. 

ThekEP ORE ydu have Heard the flrft* oration, which 
wis.vifrit'teri by Ifocrates, upon the true art of monarchical 
g6V6i"nm6nti but I fhafl'fpcak myfclf another^ which teaches 
th6 duties df 2^^ obedient fubjeft; not that I flatter myfelf 
With furpaiDSing him, bat becaufe I judge it moft becoming 
myfelf to declare my mind to you on thFs fubjeft; for, 
Ihould 1 n<5t let you know what I require of you, and you 
aft ^gainlt my will, 1 CouJd 'hot juftly be angry with you. 
Now, r judge, that I fliill moft effeftually incline and ex- 
cite you to thfe remembi'ance of what I fhall have faid, as 
Well asf to obedience, nrot by enumerating fo maAy political 
precepts, and then concluding ; but by firfi demonftrating, 
that you oiight highly ''to efteem our pi-cfent government, 

D 2 and 
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and love it, not out of a feryileneceffitjr^ ot becaufe thif 
has been our conftitution time out of mind, but becaufe it 
certainly excels all other conftitutions $ and then proceed^ 
ing to (hew you, that 1 do not poflels a. crown unjuftly^ 
nor the property of another, but by legal fanf^ion^ juftl/i 
and by defcent from my anceftors» to my father and my- 
felf ; for, if thefe aflertions are previoufly demonftratedj 
there can be no one amongft you will not think himfelf 
worthy of the fevereft penalty, if he be not obedient to my 
counfels and edi£b. 

In regard of political governments (for there I propofed^ 
to begin) I think it granted by all, that it would be the 
greateft error and injuftice poffible, if the good and bad 
were treated alike ; and that it is certainly confonaht to rea- 
son and equity, that the balance of juftice ihould be held 
ieven betwixt them, and that there (hould be a fuitable dlf-* 
ference made betwixt perfons of fuch different merit, and 
that both ihould have rewards worthy of their anions* 
Now, ariftocracies and republics have generally in view a 
kind of level among the citli&ens ; and it is their defigh, 
that none furpafs others in power or pofleffions^ which 
oftentimes is favourable to the wori): : but juft monarchies 
confer their favours on the man of the gfeatefl merit, ahd 
fo downward in a juft proportion; and if this happens riot 
to be obferved in all of them, yet the nature of the govern-^ 
ment is fuch. If we confider the tempers and judgments of, 
mankind, as well as their anions, we (hall find, that they 
naturally chufe monarchies rather than any ottier form of 
government : and indeed, who that is endued with good 
fenfe, would not rather wifli to live under that form of go- . 
Vernment, iii which, if he excels in virtue, he cannot be 
hidden, than be confounded with a multitude, who can 
never diftinguifh his merits ; nay, we muft judge in reafon. 
a wife monarcliy the more mild and equitable, in the fame 
proportion as it is more eafy for a prudent perfon to pleafe . 
one clear-fighted fuperior, than humour the various indi- 
gnations and caprices ef a whole people. Monarchy, there- 
: /. ' ' fOrej 
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'fore, is a milder, plcafantcr, and more juft government than 
any othen I could liluftrate my aifirmation at large ; but 
what I have faid may fuffice. As for what remains to fliew 
how far monarchies excel other governments in political 
counfels, and the execution of noble defigns, we may beft 
examine into this, if placing the greateft a£tions of both, 
as it were, parallel to one another, we endeavour to weigh 
them in a balance. Thefe who have annual authority, 
become private perfons, before they can form a perfed 
Judgment of the city, and have fufficient exp^ience : but 
thofe who have perpetual p6wer, tho' they have an inferior 
genius, muft, from their long experience, have fuperior 
abilities to other men. Befides, the former ne^e^ many 
things, leaving them to others care ; but kings have an ey9 
to all, becaufe they know that they are the fpring-head of 
all the public felicity. Add to thi3, that, in ariftocrades 
and republics, perfops in public pods often, out of envy 
^d ambition, make the public fuffer, But monarchs, 
having no caufe of env)ring any in the ftate, as much as it 
is poiSble, confult and put in pnuSlice what is beft. We 
ihould reReSt on diis likewiie, that annual magiftrates are 
often impeded in the care of th^ public ; for they are daily 
taken up by their own domeftic affairs, and, when the)r 
meet tc^ether, they more frequently are at variance than 
they confult the public good : but kings, without any ap* 
pointed afiemblies, or times, ftudying night and day the 
advantages of the ftat^ lofe no opportunities; but do every 
thing in the opportuneft feafon. Befides, annual govern- 
ors are mutual enemies and rivals, and wifli fecrctly, that 
thofe both before and after thpm (hould admlnift^ gs im- 
prudently as poffible the public #airs, that they may hava 
the greater praife and glory ; on the contrary, kings being^ 
always fupreme mafters, have the famp conftant well-regu-^ 
l^ted b«ncvolence towards the public ; but the greateft ad- 
vantage of ali is this, that kings attend |o the public i«t^|refi^, 
as to their own property I but annual magiftrates regard: 
them a? things noj brtoogin^ to them, Tltelatter likewife. 
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are apt to chufe (or their fub-delegatte the ndfheft and moft 
turbuknt ; but the former the fedateft and moft prudent. 
Republicans honour thofe, who, by delufive eloquence, 
govern the mobile ; but monarchs, thofe who are the moft 
capable of managing afiairs. Nor does a monarchy furpafs 
ether governments only in ordinary and daily affairs, but 
has all imaginable advantages in war; for monarchies are 
more able, than any other form of government, to raife 
troops, to ufe them, to conceal or make fliew of them} to 
perfuade fome neighbour^, to force others ; to buy oiFdan- 
ger from fome, and win the ^ff^Sd^s of others by obliga- 
tions of a diiFerent kind : and this is equally evident from 
k&s and words ; for by this means we know, that the Per- 
fian empire is grown to that vaft extent, not fo much upon 
account of the fuperiority of genius in that nation, as be- 
caufe they,' above all men, honour the royal dignity. It 
lyas this natiiial power of monarchy, ^vhich rendered Dio- 
nyfi us capable of 'not only reftoring ruined Sicily, as wcH 
as his own befieged country, to freedom from danger, but 
of making it one of the jn<?ft flourifhing ftatcs of Greece. 
The Carthaginians and Lacedaemonians, who have the 
beft governed dties, are fubje£l in peace to a kind of anfto* 
cracy i but, in time of war, always obey one fiipremc gc-^ 
neraJ. We may obferve hfcewife, that die city of Athens, 
which, above all others, has the greateft averfion for kings, 
whenever it commiffidned feveral generals, it was.alwi^ 
unfuccefsfMl 5 but j when it trufted the fafety of the ftate to 
one, was always prof^ierous in its undertakings. Now, 
can it be demonftrated plainer than by thefe examples, than 
monarchy U the moft excellent form of government; for 
it is evident, that thofe cities, who have perpetual regents, 
i|nd the greateft power, as well as ariftecracies, or fuch 
eities as are governed by common counfels, always in the 
moft critical and interefting affairs, either chufe a general, 
or commit the conduft: of their armies to the king : and, 
let me add'afguin, that thofe who have a natural batred of 
Icing'^, when they fend in joint, commiffion feveral captains, 

■ arc 
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are Aire almoft of mlfcarriage in their defigns. But, were 
it proper here to introduce ^ntiquity^ it is faid, that the 
^ods themfelves.are governed by a monarchy ; and if this 
is true, it is hence evident, that even they prefer this kind 
of conftitution above all others. But if no one knoyrs the 
certainty in this cafe, and by conjeSure only mankind have 
,perfuaded themfelves of it, it is cmain, that mankind, by 
a fort of inftind, have the bighefl: value for a monarchy; 
for diey never would have faid, that the gods are governed 
by this form, if they had not thought it the moft perfect of 
all others. To mention exadly the different forms of go- 
vernment in all cities, would be an endlefs undertaking ; 
but I am of opinion, what I have faid will abundantly fuf* 
ice for my purpofe. 

I SHALL now make myvdifcourfe much fhorter in regard 
to my juft title to this precedency ; for the proofs are more 
evident, and confefied by all : for who is fo ignorant, as 
not to know, thatTeucer, the head of my family, taking 
with him the anceftors of the other citizens, failed hither, 
built this city, and /divided among^ them the territoiy. 
My father Evagpras, when others had loft the crown, re- 
covered it again by his virtues, after he had undergone the 
^eateft dangers, and fo changed the ftate for the better, 
that th« Pho^icians no longer commanded Salamis -, but we 
now again have the kingdom, whofe it was originally. 
What iidw remains is, that I fpeak pf myfelf, ; that yo^ 
may underftstnd you have fuch a kit)g, as not only uppa 
account of his anceftors, but even upon aiccount of bimfelf 
deferves a greater honour and government than this he now 
en)oys4 for, I believe, all will eafily allow, that the noWeft 
virtues are temperance and juftice. They do not only of 
themfelves benefit individuals, but, if we con&der thepoWf 
•rs, the ufe,. and nature of things, we ftall find, tba|| 
when our adtions are hot regulstted by them^ they become 
the caufes of the greateft calamities ; and, wh^ jpiqed with 
moderation and juftice, are the (burces of all the variei;;/ of 
imniaa bappinefs : ^id if fome of former ^^ have bect^ 

D 4 " rendgrei 
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rendered glorious by thefe Virtues, I fee no reafon why I 
fiiould not be judged worthy of die fame glory« You may' 
judge of my equity by this ; for, when I came to fupreme 
power, I found die public treafure empty, and quite ex- 
haufted ; the ftate fuU of trouble, and ftanding in need of 
great care, ftrid watch, and much expence. Though I 
know, that many, on the like occafions, endeavo\iring to 
cftablifh their own interefts by any means whatever, have 
done many thingjB contrary to honour and virtue, yet I was 
not depraved by fuch examples; but I managed the public 
affairs with fuch diligence and integrity, that I omitted no- 
thing that might encreafe the glory, or add to the happi* 
nefe, of our city j for I conduced myfelf with ftidi benevo- 
lence and mildnefs towards the citizens, that they no longer 
cidier ^feared baniihment, death, thelofi of money, or any 
Ac like calamity, under my reign. TTiough Greece was 
inacccffible upon account of war, and we were injured and 
plundered on all fides, yet I paid off moft of die public 
debts ', to fome I paid all ; to others a part i of others I 
begged a delay of time ; with others I came to a compoH- 
tion about public injuries upon as good terms as I could 
bring them to allow. And though the inhabitants of the 
iiland were our enemies, and the Periian king w^s only in 
words a friend, but in his intention a watchful adverfiuy, I 
remedied both diefe calamities, complying with the Pexfian 
out of prudence and neceffity, and behaving myfelf to th; 
other inhabitants of the ifland with the ftri£teft juftice; for 
I am ib far from haying a defire of ufurping die property of 
others, that though many, if they exceed never fo litde in 
power, are apt to feize fomediing of their neighbours, and 
encreafe their own riches and t^ritory, y^ I religioufly 
ref^fed a country offered to me ; and chofe radier to pof^ 
ie6 my own with juflice, than, with fraud, to acquire a 
much larger dominion. It would be fuperfluous to dwell 
Upon particulars ; fince I can fafely and publicly affirm this 
of myfelf, that I never knowingly injured any man > nay, 
} have been generous to many of my citizens^ and even 
' " " " other 
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0th^ Grsecbms, and have given more kingly prefents than 
all they who have gone before me. And it becomes Aok 
who g^ory in juftice, aiid a mind fuperior to the temptations 
of money, to be able, with truth, to fay the like of them- 
felves. In regard of temperance, I can fiiy ftill more; for 
knowing well, that aH men particularly love tbehr own 
wives and children, and are moft provoked agsunft fuch as 
injure them, and that indignities done them have been the 
ipring of the moft dreadful evils, and both private peribnl 
and governors have been ruined upon. this account, I ib 
cautioufiy avoided fuch dangerous injuftices, that, fince L. 
came to the throne, I never was acquainted intimately widi 
any woman, but my own wife; thou^ I was not igno- 
rant, that many have gained benevolence and gloiy from 
their citizens for general juftice, though they indulged them- 
lelves in the pleafures that arife from female converfation : 
but defigning to fecure myfelf agaioft any fufpiciona of this 
nature, I made my own practice an example for my cili* 
zens ; for it is beyond doubt, that the populace naturally 
imitate the manners of their fuperiors. Befides, I thought 
kings (hould as far excel others in virtue, as they do in 
power and honour; and that it is folly and injuftice to re- 
quire probity from others, and negle^ equity and temper- 
ance ourfelves. I obferved many to be mafters of other af- 
fe&Lons ; but that fome of the beft of men have failed in 
regard of a blind love for beauty : I therefore defigned my 
citizens (hould fee I was capable of governing myfelf in this 
refpeS, by which I fhould not only excel the vulgar, but 
even thofe who have glori^ in popular virtues and magna- 
nimity. I likewife condemned the injuftice of thofe, who 
taking wives, and entering ipto the moft abfolute commu- 
nity of life and property, are not conftant in their own 
voluntary contra6t ; but, by their ungovernable aiFe£tion 
for pleafure, grieve thofe whom they ought to love, and 
render as happy as pofSble; and, though they are juft and 
suitable in regard of all other fociety, in refpe6l of their 
^dud towartis their wives, forget their own ffteem of 

equity 
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equity and rttSottf which they ought mote carefujly to 
avoid» as their wives haye a ftri£ler relation with them thaA 
any othen. They feem igiiorattt of what is obyioui to 
common fenfe^ that they fow the feeds of quarrels and dif- 
fentbns in their own palaces ; but it certainly becomes wife 
kings, not only to keep their cities in peace and tranquil- 
lity, but their own houfe, and the place which they inha- 
bit. This is the efieft only of temperance and juftice. 
Nor have I had the fame fentiment in regard of children, 
which the generality of kings have ; nor did I think it pro- 
per to have fome by women of low birth, and others by a 
woman of royal blood; fome legitimate, andothen natu- 
ral } but I chufed to have them equal by nature on the mo- 
ther's as well as father's iide. In refpei^ of mortality, to 
be related to my £ither Eragoras ; in refpeft of demi-gods, 
to the JEacidvt ; in refpc£k of the immortal gods, to Jupi- 
ter himfelf; I purpofed, that none of my children ihould 
-be deprived of fuch a noble birth. Though many reafons 
perfuaded^me to continue in my refolution, this motive was 

%« not the leaft, that I faw even bad men diftinguiihed often 

by courage and policy, as well as other qualities, which 
gain efteem and admiration ; but that none, except the ex- 
akedly good, were poilefled of true juftice, temperance, and 
magnanimity. Now, I judged it highly glorious to pra^tife 
thefe virtues, which are of too noble a nature to loi^e in a 
vicious breaft; but, on the contrary, are the pureft, the 
sndft fuMiihe, and celeftial properties of human nature* 
Upon this account, I ftudied with the greateft ardor, and 
ftti&iki temperance and juftice. Thefe virtues I preferred 
not only to fordid pleafures, but even thoft amufements 
tbsit have a kind of honour attending them. All virtues are 
not to be judged of in the fame manner ; for juftice is tried 
' by poverty, and temperance by fupreme power; but 4m^ 

/ denial by the obfervanCe of all the duties of youth. Now, 

I believe, I have given in my own perfon proofe, upon aU 

y , occafions, of all thefe virtues j for having been left by my 
father in gieat want of iponey, i behaved nqrfelf with that 

equity, 
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equity, Aat I neither opprefied nor offended any of the 
citizens; for, though I fucceeded to abiblute power, I w,23 
more temperate and abftemious in my pleafures dian private 
perfons i and I pra<9ifed both temperance and juftice in an 
age, when moft men are apt to &\l into the oppofite vices. 
2 ihould, perhaps, bd afliamed to fpeak this before ftrangers^ 
not on account that I fet light by glory, but becaufe I fhould 
be apprehenfive of not gaining credit to my words ; but yoii 
are witneffes of the truth of all I fay* Now, it is byt juft 
to praife and admirr thofe, who love and praAife virtue, 
^and efpecially fu<:h who perfect the advantages of nature by 
art and reafoning $ for they who are virtuous by chance, 
as it were, and not by principle, may, perhaps, change 
themfelves : but fuch as, befides a happy difpofition, have 
thoroughly perfuaded themfelves, that virtue is the greateff 
good, are fure to continue all their lives in one and the 
feme uniform praftice of what is laudable. 

I HA VE made my difcourfe longer on the two topics of 
myfelf and what I faid in the beginning, that I might leave 
you no pretence of not willingly and zealoufly obeying my 
orders and counfds; and I hope now, that every one of 
you, 'm his refpeftive charge, will juftly and diligently ac- 
quit himfclf of his duties; for, fhould you be negligent ia 
either refpeft, it is impofSble but that the public muft fiif- 
fcr by it : thcrefj!rreTet not light by, nor defpife any tiling 
diat I command you, judging, as you ought, that «|9 the 
health of the whole body confifts in the foundnefi and heaidl 
of the parts, fo you (hould each of you, as parts of the ftate^ 
behave yourfelves in the heft and moft vigilant manner: 
nor have a lefs zeal to fee my affairs flourifli than your own : 
and think net deferved popular honours an obje£b unworthy 
of efteem and emulation ; on the contrary, fet a juft value 
on them, as the rewards of merit and induftry^ Refrain 
from injuftice to others, that you may poffefs your own in 
quiet and tranquillity ; for you ought to behave in fuch ^ 
manner towards others, as you expeft I fhould towards you. 
Aim not rather at being rich than good ; being perfuaded, 

that 
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dut fuch among Barbarians^ as wdl as the Greeks, irM 
acquired the trueft glory, have been poflefled of the nobleft 
privileges and advantages. Believe the acquifition of money, 
contrary to juftice, to be the fure (eed of dangers ; nor ima- 
gine to receive presents, gain $ or to part generoufly with 
^loney, lo&; for both depend upon particular circum* 
flances i but that either, as done in feafon, and with pru- 
dence, will benefit the agents. Be ready to acquiefce in 
all my mandates ; and be aflured, that thofe among you, 
who beft promote my aflfairs, will enrich the moft their 
own houfes. Think whatever any of you is confcious of 
to himfelf, I fliall not be long with coming to the knowledge 
of it $ and though my body cannot be prefent in all places, 
that yet my care and providence will : for, if you have 
diefe fentiments, you will Ijve with the greater decency and 
moderation, Conce^ nothing irom me of your poiTel^ 
iions, of youi- anions, or defigns ; apd believe, that clan« 
deftii^ a^ons are the fource of continual fears and alarms. 
Never think of mixing fraud and qaft in the difcharge of 
your offices ; but a£t with th4t fimplicity of manners and 
V^egrity, that, if any ihould have ^ mind, they may not 
cai^y find ag^in(l you a pretence for calumny. Examine 
]Foui: anions, and do not doubt, that fuch are bad which 
you would conceal from me j but thofe good, by which, 
whea I come to the knowledge of them, I (hall judge yoi; 
worthy of rewards and honours. Conceal it not, if yon 
obferve fbme perfons unfaithful in the difcharge of theif du-r 
ties under my government ; but accufe them for it ; for you 
oi^ht to think thofe who conceal fuch practices 93 faulty 
as thofe who are guilty of them. Nor ever believe fucl\ 
happy, who hide infamous actions, but thofe who are truly 
innocent; fince the unjuft always defcrve tbemfelves tq 
fuffer what, they make others fufFer by their yic^ and op-: 
preffion : whereas the good have a title to all the happinef^ 
t^jey are the caufe of to others, Make no focicties or con- 
federacies without my knowledge : for fuch alTociations un- 
der other forms of governinent have more liberty 5 but, in 
abfoiute governments, they cxpofe m;cn to danger. Atftaii\ 
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im only from crlines, but the appearance of theip^ and 
tuch a befaaviour as wiQ bring you into fuipicion. Think 
my friencUhip your greateft glory and fecurity. Prefisrvq 
widb.all loyalty theprefent efiabliftunent of governmeott' 
and defire no change j for be aflured, that, in flich coniiit^ 
lions, .there is a necfffity in nature, that cities muft pcriihy. 
and private houfes he intirely rtiined. Dovbt not but that 
it is not only a natural dirpoTition and innate mildncft^ 
which renders kings good or cruel, but the. manners and 
condi^ pftentimes of dieiffubjeds^ for many have been* 
obliged, by the difo1;|edience of their fubjedb, to govern 
with' a feverer hsuid.th^n they would have done by their 
own inclinations* Prefume not fo much on my mildnefr^ 
as your own prudence an4 virtues* , Thinlcmy fafety your 
own fecureft Vul!»^a]:k^.for, .if my affairs are pro4>erous9< 
you will find yourftlvesin the greateft iecurity. You ougKt 
to ihew humility in the willing obedience to my commands^ 
and your adherence to your country's laws and jnftitutes : 
andjpu Ihould ihew ars^ for my royal prerogative. Be 
fplendid and magnificent in the difcharge of all ^ofe offices^ 
I truft you with, as .well as my particular oJfders. Exhort 
the youth to emulate yw in virtue, not only by words, but. 
(kmqnftrating to thein by your a£lions, what it is to bet 
good, and have a titl^ tatrue honour and glory. Teach, 
your children obedience to their king, and, by early in* 
ArvkAlotif a$:cuftom Uiem^to qualify themfelves for my fa-; 
vour i for, if they once learn to obey a juft ruler, they will 
be fitter one day fo cojtnmand others ', and^having pra&ifed 
fincerity and juftice, they will be worthy of partaking of my 
favours and power ; but if they become diflblute and rebel*, 
tjous to government, they will run the rifk of lofing all. 
Think, that by acquiring for them my benevolence, yoit 
leave your children the fureft and greateft inheritance; but 
believe thofe the moft miferable and wretched of all man* 
kind, who are faithlefs to their patrons and fuperiors ; for 
fucb muft be continually full of fear a^d fufpicioo, and 
neither truft to friends or enemies. Do not emulate thofe 

wh^ 
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who ama6 the greateft fums ; but diole who have a ddar^ 
inoiflfenfive confeience: ibr, with fudi a mind^ every one 
intift pafs their Ttves the moft agreeably that is podCbki 
Kcver think that vieecan ever gain the adVantagf!V>f virtue, 
whtic It is juffly 'always HaMe to cohtempt; nay, 9s you 
iind the unanim6u5 cronient of mankind 'gives names, bo 
Beve that filch are, from tKeir own es^etience, the* nature 
•f things. Envy not my chofen and diftihguiihed fifends ; 
but endeavour, by nrcritahd induftry, to be equalled with 
*em. Bring yoiirfelves to love and dteem -whotti ybttf 
king diftinguifees by his judgment ttni ftivour, thatwyod 
may obtain the fame honours from him. What yoiiWOuW 
fay before me,aiink in my abfence. * Shew your gratitudd 
tk> n^ in aftions, rather than in words. What you wouM 
he provoked at, did you fufFer it, never do to others. Ne** 
ver ^ what- you openJy blame. Think your fortune wBI 
he fuch as you • wiffi riiine. Not only praife the gobd, but 
imitate them. Elteem my words-fo many laws: endeavbiir 
to ^ut-them lit praiSice ; and be parfuaded, thatthofe.whtaf 
do d^, fcall enj^y all the convehicAcies of life. 
: Tf HE fum o^ SI I'Kave to fay is,' fiith as you "woiddliave 
thoTo udder you^ endeavour diligerttly to make yourWveg 
towards me ; and if you wiH do ^fs, wi^ fhouM I draw 
out my difcourfe in ihcntionirig the certain confeqnences f 
f^^ if I behave nfiyfelf as I have hkherto, and the pubKc 
affairs be managed with the fame prudence, you wilVfobrt 
fee your own plenty encreafed, and^my kingddm ihlarged, 
and your city rendered compleady happy; It is certainly 
worthy of our beft endeavours to omit nothing, but to 
embrace all labours and dangers 'for fo noble an end. In 
your power it is, under my mild government, by juftice 
andt fidelity, to acquii<eaU thefe great advantages. 
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ISO CRATES,; 

CALLED THE. 

PAN EG Y R I G^ 

, .' As b^ing addrefliid tQ • . '.^ , 

The tmiverial Affembly of all Greece, ; 

R X Hi O R T I N G 

THq Graedans to concord, and the undertaking 
jointly a war againft the Perfians* 
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The SUBJECT. 

n^HIS is that celebrated oration^ which /r 
•^ ejleemed me of the hejt in Ifocrates. Some 
havefaidy that be employed ten, and others^ Jifteen 
years in the compojition. He encourages the 
Greeks to undertake a general expedition againfi 
the Perjiansy an4 dijputis with the Lacademth 
niam about the right of principality. Hi affirms^ 
that all the general advantages of Greece origin 
ginally came from Athens y andy upon that account^ 
it hid a^ujl claim to precedency. BefideSy that 
the Athenians had excelled all the Gracians in 
the demonjiration they gave of their courage in 
different dangerous wars. Lqftlyy turning to the 
judges^ he fays y reflet candidly if lean be f aid 
to corrupt youtby who exhort them to the tboJI 
heroic virtuesy fet before them the noble aStions 
of their anceftors^ and endeavour to enflame them 
with a love of their country. In fine y this ora^ 
tion is laboured with the utmo/l art^ and exadl-^ 
nefsofthe rules of eloquence. 
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THE FOURTH 

Oration of IsocRATES, 

CALLBO TRS 

PANEGYRIC, 

As beiiig Addressed to die % 

Univerlal Assembly of all Greece r 

EXHORTING THE 

Grecians to Concord^ and the undertakings 
jointly a War againil the Per si an s. 

IHa VE often woncbred, that thole who have made po« 
pular aflemblies, aitd appointed public games, ibould 
hj|ve lb greatly rewarded the excdlency and good 
habit of the body, but paid no, honours to fucb as,- in 
a private capacity, confuked the happinefs of the ftate, 
and fo prepared their minds, that they became an univer- 
fal benefit to dieirconuhonwedths : of wh<M, certainly,' a 
far greater account eni^t to hsive been nuide^by republics 
and kingdoms* For weee coo^batants twice is flrong m 
body as i^hey are, no advantage would redoiind by it to 
others; bucf if one man perfi^ his mind fc^ philc^phy^ 
all that are wiffingmaf !he:ben«&ledby htektf^i^ge and 
prudence. ' Yet I was not dBoofwaged by dn^onuiindn-i^A'i^ ^ 
julHoe^Md n^gled^;Jbul»r.jadgii^ AatAv^aSi^imnkl^orff 
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l¥ouU be a fufficient reward of my labour, in compoilng 
this oradont I have ventured to give my advice about en* 
tering into a war with the Baibariansy and making a firm 
al&ance among ourfdves. Nor am I ignorant, that many, 
who profefled wifdoni and learning, have handled, this fuh- 
jed before me ; liut I hope fo ^ai* to itocGd ^em, as to make 
iHiat they have Aid appear little or nothing to the purpofe. 
And I judge thofe dircourfts i$ >e At noUfcll ^i Axqit 
worthy of public attention, which have the moft intereft*- 
ing fubje£b, declare meft ifiafiifeAly the ability of the 
fpeaker, and bring the greateft advantage to the hearers ; of 
which chahu^er ft tha ptcktit ^ifcdUtfe* Btildesyi jud|d 
likewife, tlKat the favourable opportunities of time are noi 
pafled ; fo that it is needleis to fpeak of them : for I think, 
that orSors Ihould ceafe fpeaking, when either affiurs are 
come to their natuntl condufion and end, and when couni^ 
fel kbout them wotild be fruitlds, or th^f others had fpdcen 
fo efficacioufly, that they had left no po^bility of furpaC* 
ling their reafonings and fentimehts. &ut while things con^ 
tinue in the like fituation, and all published orations on this 
topic are very imperfe^, why Qiould I not attempt iuch an 
barangtie, ^, if coin|)leated Oncc^ and flhifiied. Will free 
us from mutual unnatural war, put an end to our prefent 
troubles and die(4crs| ahd Acute us againft die greateft 
cahmides i Befides, was it iiipoffible td fpedc of public 
aCura atid intaieftb but in One fijtgjie jnanhef) and there were 
not different chaniders 0f e)o(|ilence^ it ihig^t caiilft juft 
fufpidon, tbs$, it was fuperflubu^ by imitating others^ ta 
give new tiPiftUe. t^ the hearers. Bitt as do^vcnce has the 
power to fp^ fqppofildy aild fevtnl times lipoa tie iasub 
fubjefi, oui mftke what is gitat and aidimis appear Itttia 
and ca(y, can pre mag^uficeMe, ift fiNMlnansier, to #bat 
ia low and common^ can even impact an appearance of iw^ 
vd^, by taf)py modes of expieSoi^ to diou^bCB andin^ 
v«idon diat are tciie aatioid» add f^Ts the air of andquity 
to what, iamoddn ami mw; I ja%ed I ^loffii not to be 
lieicaedfitmiByenlrtpria^ 
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nmnew; bm I wiH endeafirout to furpafi^ u{)oA thbtopiqi 
ill ibe ^ntovs lilrha bave gone bctfbre me% Pdft a£tiotts are 
trsiifebiitdi to poftsiSty as t(|usdly common themes for all | 
bt% to afe tbeiti pre^rly as examples stnd peltttrns) to 
dank judkioufly of thern^ and dothe our idesls In elegant 
txfureffiolr^ this is the property only of the wUe and do^ 
^uent. And I thiilk) that aU other arts ^d fciences^ as 
iwdl m phtlofophic eloquence^ would receive die big^teft 
MH^ov^mem^ if not thofe who firft have written or fpokeil 
(tai a fuljefi:^ be praifed aitd admired $ butfuchonlyasfaavd 
finiflied^ in the heft manner, their writings or orations : 
Hot thofe, who eiideavotif to treat of what no one beford 
haa ever <poke of, but fucb as know how to pcprtis diem^ 
iUves with morf) grandeur and propriety dmn an)rothersi 
Some fahme orations wiiich are above the comtnon ftanda^d 
•f die Vulgar^ and aire laboured to a degree of abiblute fer* 
ft^om They are fo greatly miftaken, as to meafure thetit 
hf fuch as are ^oken on occafion of private cohtrafis, and 
Ipoints' of iaw| as if there was not a- wide difference ill 
theie two kmds of oratory; oneof whi^h has in view^au^ 
tiosiaiy pletidings^ and theother^ parade and oftentatk»i; 
and as if it d^ not always follow^ that he ^ho can fpealt 
accuratxJy, (can alibr»prels htrnTelf in die |dainManguagtf 
of men of bufinefi* It is very plain, that ftich men praifll 
mdy thofe whom diey fudge tbemftltes capable of imi^t'^ 
it^ But I addre^ not my words to fuch who are ctAlf 
contented^ but to tbofe who are dificalt, and lequire^ lit 
iaiy oillBtionS) fomething^ which they cannot find in die di& 
courfes of crthers. Nor will I enter on dte fubjd£t lol mf 
difcourfe^ till I have fpoken concerning m^f^ perhaps^ in i 
ftill higher ftrain of vanity* I have obferved fome^ in th^ bew 
ginning of diesr difcourfes^ endeavouring to#in thefaVou^ 
ef their hearers^ and. nnaking apologies for ditir oration^i 
Some I have heard affirm, that dieir performances wei-e ex^ 
temporaneous; others I have known to mention the di£^v 
culty of equalling, with eloquence, die dignity of dicfit^ 
fubjea* Bttt» on die contrary, if I do not wordiily haii^ 
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my topic, and anfwer the hearers expe£btion^ from my 
own capacity, and the time not only that I have emj^yed 
in the compofition, but that of my whole life : if I do not 
anfwer fdiy, I fay, whatever, is expeAed from me, inthefe 
refpe£b, I will not refufe to be allowed no excufe, but be 
juiUy icomed and laughed at by all this aflembly : for i 
(hall certainly deferve this, if, having made fuch a general 
promife, I fliould, in nothing, excel the performances of 
odiers. And d^ is all I thought proper to premife cofl^ 
ceming myfelf. Thofe who fpeak of public s^irs in fuch 
an: ai&mbly as this, immediately in the beginning of their 
orations, inform their hearers, diat, omitting all inteftine 
quarrels, they ou^it, in alliance, to turn their armsagainft 
the Perfians ; and, to this end, number over the calamities 
H^cfa arife from mutual wars, and the great advantages 
which will accnie from an inroad into the enemy's country ; 
diey (ty iadaed the truth, but do not lay the foundation of 
their diibourfe upon that folid bafis, which would anfwer 
fully their intention: for fome parts of Greece is depen* 
dent on us, and other parts of it on die Lacedaemonians. 
The different forms of governmcAt have, in dtis manner, 
diftingttiihed them. Whoever thinks that the/eft of Greece 
will unite in diecommon caufe, befone the principal cities 
are frienda, fhewj& great fimplicity, and is quite ignorant 
of public af&MS. But it becomes thofe who msdce not only 
pompous dilcourfes, h»t an^ willing alfo to fee fome gtiod 
effeft produced hy them, to feek for thofe reafons, which 
may perfuade the two leading cities to be contented widi 
cquabty, knd divide .the iiiipreme command : in a word, to 
gain thofe advantages OKer the Barbarians, that they now 
endeavour jto gain over Jthe reft o£ Greece. It would be no 
difficulty to briDg our city to a juft compofition ; but it 
^Ul be a^ofe difficult to perfuade the Laced»moniaas : for 
Chey. have entertained a falfe. opinion, that the Supremacy 
of Greece is their natural right and property^ But ihouid 
2Uiy one be able to ^tonvjnce their prefudice, diat this ho« 
iMvur belongs rarH«r tp our city thanxheirs, d)ey would (ay 
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afide jealous difputesi and concur in the common good. 
Odiers therefore ought to have begun here» and not have 
pven advice' aboot what was allowed by all before, but 
have reconciled thefe fatal differences. I (hall, in this 
vjewy for the common good, employ the chief part of my 
diieourfe to this end^ that I may gain this point, may pro- . 
ipote the general intcrdl, and, after I have healed our in*^ 
tcftiiie.t}uaiTe{Sf perfuade us- to a confederate war againft 
tj^ratoy, and the .common enen^. .^ut if this ibould be 
impraAicable, thati mzy (hew who are the impediment of . 
ibtnuch good to Greece, and make it manifeft to ^, that, 
in former ages, our city governed by fea, and even now 
difuiiis^vfidioutii^uftic^, a national precedency* For this I 
ihall make evident^ tbat if it is jufl, that every one fhould ; 
tap^ boif o^ured in regard of what he has had the moft expe- 
rience of, and is the beft qualified for^ then indiiputably ^ 
we have a right to the chief command, which we formerly 
qijoyed by common confent : for none will ever (hew me * 
a city, which has (b excelled in land- wars, as ours has done, 
i|i ihegreateft^dang^ by fea, for the common caufe of . 
Greece, fiul fhould this not appear a juft reafon to fotxifi^ 
becaufe, in the cpurfe of things, changes of power and 
titles, muft happen (no government continuing always ia^ 
ih^bmt ftate) ; yet they will allow, at kaft, principalityii , 
of chief audiority, like other honorary titles, to be' either 
the;property of the firft poflefTors, or of tho(^ who have 
been eminently the diftinguiihed benefactors of Greece^ 
I perfuade myfelf^ that, in all thefe regards, we have the! 
advantage : for the ^thei»any pne examines into this, the 
more yifiUy we fhall leave our opponents behind us in their 
pretenfions. Xt is acknowledged by all, that our city is 
the ancienteft, the largeft, and the mc^l renowned of 
Greece* And though this is ihe nobleft foundation for 
honour, we have ftill farther m-etenfions to it, for the fol« 
lowing reafons : We poiTefs,. 1 affirm, this territory with- 
out the expulfionof others^ we neither found, it at iirft de- 
fert, nor were mixed of feveral colledled nations^ but, as. 
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naturally as glorioufly^ had our origin fiom this vtry ptrT 
of the earth which wc now inhabit j and dwrefore awy ' 
juftly be called the lawful natives of the place from did^fft 
order of the primeval world : and wc may reafonably ghw 
our city the deareft names cf relation ; for we alone^ of all 
the ^Greeks, may call our coimtiy our nourift^j owrna*-' 
tive foil, and mother. Now it certainly becogiaa thofe»: 
who, without ablufti, can glory in their origimd^toput in 
a reafonablc plea for chitf authority, frequently beaft of 
their paternal titles, as they are. able to appeblto all'hiikiry 
for the truth of fuch a noble beginning. The grttid^Uf trfl 
our nation, 'I affirm it again, and the privileges oftoftMe^^' 
in the original of our ftate, give us no le& caiife^' ihiR I > 
hkve mentioned, of juft glory, and lof^ fiaifiments. " ' 

But, to prove the glorious benefaffions of our anceC*- 
tors, we muft examine into the periods of time firom the* 
^beginning, and give the hiftory of our poUticsd a£Uohi»t 
for we fhaH, by this means, find our city the inventor oP 
ail the advantages and preparations of war, and rimoft the 
fource of every art and fcionce, by wfaidi our lives and 
ihrfes aie rendered more happy and fecure^ But { fluiB-not 
mention the Icflcr benefits received fiom our nation, whidi* 
tnne (as being of lefs moment) has obfcured ; but iudi fts^ 
oh account of their^excellency, are mentioned in hiAbry, 
allowed and praifed by all men. I' ailert -it, that what both 
Greece and hurnfan kind fland chiefly in need of, was firft 
known and made cbiftmon by our city ; aifd thou^ tfti$ 
fhay feem fabulous^ by its antiquity, yet it is proper to be 
mentioned here : for Ceres coming into our country, when 
fhe followed her ra\ifhed daughter, and being benevdendy 
difpofed towards our anceilors for their hofpitality (but die 
particulars are unlawful to be tdd, except to the initiated) 
(he gave them two gifts, which are of ihe noblefl nature ; 
the art of propagating com, and coveriiig the fields every 
year with rich harvefts, which drew mankind frotn a lavage 
life : (he likewife taught them her facred myfteries, which- 
whoever are inidated in, have good hopes in regard of life, 
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^Jttthy and all futtek]?. Now our ci^ was hot onlygrate- 
fol^ the gods, but fiidi a lover i^mankindy that, paflefied 
4^f fbcb fuperior h^pinefs, it envied not dus felidty to 
othsrs, l^uc *iBa«b fJl partak^i^ of its privii^es ; and evin 
nom VB.have of diis an annual rtmemhrancew I have ac- 
quainted you with the benefits, the advantages, and public 
goods, ittiidi have aoerued from oilr andeflon ; but if any 
one kyot diffidcsnt of wfaat Z haine laid, when I have added 
a £tw mere circumftances, I dare fay no onfs mil be fo un- 
ifiaTpDaUe as to dou^ of it: for, in die firft place, if and- 
qiu^ fctois UabIe.to tincertaioty, weflioaI4 die rather, on 
jaotoiint. of andcnt report, believe the ai£)ioas to have hap- 
{»med!; ;^ce Hat fhii jivose peiifons havK iieanl and fpokea 
4^'th0di,ldia'l^ afe not of inodem date^ we ftould judge - 
Iheoi ihm credibie for tiienunober of atteftatdrs. But we 
9i^ not compdlfld to.have recourfe only tp .antiqnity for a 
priftpf ;; we! may judge of dus verity hf a fiiser 'Criteiicni : 
fat mdft of the Grecian dtks, as a yem c ro b r a ace of our 
fotn^ iMneficenoe to diein, feqd its annually d^s £rlt- 
^lsi>f dieir J^arvfi&saiBd the Pydiiao Oiade, on ad- 
A9VlC> «f Tcm^ ni^;Ie^ing dus dHty, has Md^ed them to 
ft^iH^eir propoEttoas, anddifdiarge dnsififelves tqwanls 
o^$^$y of aa antient cuftomary acknowledgmeht^i Nav 
i^^^ ^an gMn oredit with us, if the >galiiy ^ of a p^Uic 
nght 4999 ipot, which aii Orade confirms^ and iSbe greateft 
p^q{ Cf^f^2iJiow$i in refpeft of whipbi. antient fama 
agrees widi pce&nt Mt^ and die pra^ldcepf feveral cides 
/ad&» it by iTxample?, fiut» lirtdng a&da aU that I have 
Ibeen fayii^& vc ffaall find,, by hiflpry, diaf the ££ft of auu^ 
kind did not enjoy aH the prefent commo^itias of humaa 
life, Jbuty by d^rees, through induftry and iiwendon, pro* 
cured diemielves its prefent ooavcaiendes^ i Ncnv who ue 
more likely, eidier gratoitouily to have veceivc4 diem frooa 
the gods, pt to havefouad diem out of them&lves h Shall 
we fiippofeany odiers, d^urthofe virho arealjkiwediy aUi 
to have been die firft, the aieft Ingenioos 1^ nature, moft 
religious juid grat^ towpds dio gods f' Wkat bonouia 
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then the authcnrs of the fore^mentioned benefits deSavef I 
think it needlefs here to mfotta your equity and wiidom ; 
for certainly nothing can equal inch great ohUgations. Ye 
therefore^ I fay, have thefe ^orious proob topve of the 
peatefty the firftj and moft uniyeifid of all humai| bene- 

.fiuQioos.. ... ' 

iNidte lame time, or near it^our city faw tbeBacbarians 
in pofleffion.of the largeft. territories, das Greeks iiicloled 
in a narrow (pace, and, upon account of its nanowaeft, 
laying ambufcades for one another; raifing armies, and 
either perifhing by fiunine, or in batde. Upon ttaiis' occa- 
fion, Athens did not iie^edthei|iublic intereft,.but fentto 
neighbouring cities ikilful leade^^who, €dledifi{; theraoft 

r. indigent^. and4xxjbming their geherab, comjfuered.die Bar- 

.barians in battle, and built fereral cities on both fid^ of 
the continent, peopled ^1 the iihnds, and laved both tbofe 

.ivhb followed them, and tbbfe who ftaid behind in their 

-town country : ibrthey left the kttier fufficient iaadto eul- 
tivatef iand they gained, for^ilie fir&y morethan they had 
been poffeffi^ of. In a word^ they feized, by their courage 

^andbravery, on all diat compols of ground, wHidi Greece 
now poffisfles.]^ fo that to thofe who came aft;pr, alid had a 

^smnSd tdtimitate their example, they made the ^undotafeing 
veiy eafy : for they needed not to expofe dieir lives for a 
ndw 1icqWi(klon, but go and pofl^s^ what lands were already 
'freed from enemies* And who now can ihew a precedency 
jufter than this, which was eftablilhed before marty of the 
jGrecian citks wore built; or more cqmmonly heneficial, 
than what was the deftru£libn bfthe Barbarians, andjtaufe 
4)f liberty -and plenty to theGreciam? Nor, tfaougli our 
city excelled t^ihers: by the glory of i^ a£tibns,!<Ud it .de<« 
fpife die reft of Greece ;i)ut made dif beginning of its be- 
Aefftencd^ ^ovidisgthe neceflaries of life, wbidimu(t1)0 
ihefbun£U)tion:ol:iaK>the added pleafures and advantages of 
it . .And^n^^^mer^: necefi^esnot fufficient to make life 
ciigii>lp« oiir^if^ <<XK>k iiich )i:ai3e for the reft, that none of 
«11 die.gQpd$/lirhieli;are aot die:£ift? dnly of the gods, but 
... 5 : -. the 
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-the efhSb of fociety, have been acquired without our city, 
butthemoft, and greateft of them, by its induftry and in- 
vention: for, finding the Greeks living without law, and 
Icattered in the country, fcfne of them opprefled by the 
nobles, and others ruined by anarchy, Athens freed diem' 
from thefe calamities, conquering tyrants, and propofing 
itfelf an example of a moderate government to aH ; for ic 
was our city whidi firft eftabliflied laws, and fettled an 
equitable commonwealth. This is evident hence: thofti 
who at firft accufed others of murder, and were wilUng 
that judgment ihoidd bejgiven according to equity and juN • 
^e, not determine by violence, fought a folutlon of thefe^ 
cafes in «ur laws. - 

At^D, indeed^ in refpe£l of tfaofe arts which arenecef* 
fary for life, as weB as thofe thiat were invented for th^ 
pleafure of it^ you will find, that our city, either as the 
inventor or improver, communicated them to others. Its 
other oeconomy of government likewife was humane, hof- 
fitable, and equitable tov^rardsall ; for it accommodated it« 
ielf not only to fiich as were in neceifity, but fuch likewife 
as would enjoy in freedom their acquired pofTeffions $ nor 
was It improper either Jbr the happy or difh-efled to take 
Tefiige under, but made it eligible for both to live with us, 
either ias feeking the fecurity of their jufl pleafure, or an 
afylum In calamity. Befides, our city finding the country 
fiQt plentiful enou^ in all fruits, but abounding in fome, 
and deficient in others, and that ther^ was need of export* 
ing fome, and importing oAers, fhe remedied alfo this evil $ 
for fhe made the Pyraeus, as it were, a common mart in 
the midft of all Greece, which had fuch variety of necef^ 
faries and merchandize, that what was difficuk to be found 
fm^e in otfier places, it was eafy to find herein the greatefl 
abundance. 

Now Aey certainly deferve praife, who have inflituted 
public aflemblies, becaufe they have introduced a cuftom, 
whereby, as in commorf league, and laying afide all enmi- 
ties, we might meet together in national amity and friend* 
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ibipj mi tfaii^.officri|igJCQmmon prayef$iM4f9^rt&:et,'m« 
member our mutual i:qnrfiiig;uiBiiy» ^ nipi? kui#y difppf- 
fid t9W8r<te ooe anotbrn-, r^n^vr w' fiwiwr hp^it«li^iw> 
4:Qi4r]^<ft new friendjlhips, nor fuffertbi^/nefi^ng ^1)0 i^q* 
{irdiublis either ^ fb^ Wfil pr big|^ ^bft of citigHsns ; 
{)ut9 ia thU univerf^l conflux of (jre^QCf let tl^K ricb aofi 
^ob)^^ li»ve sm opportunity of di^ying thfir btVPliP^ 
j^ ni9ffi\6cei\c^f an^ tl)e loD^^r nffk| of l^eifig tt^em mfh 
.46fid for gjory, and emulatfr each otb(sr$ viftnes. TbHS 
«one $tf^ disprived of » (bare in thff i^QiQiT^on picafi^^, but 
ipine 9re deJigJUKvd in feeing the com^puifs ilrive p g^in 
4f3^ir gpprpbatif^ and the cojcnbs^aa^si pkaled to (ee all ;if» 
*fembled to behold their performances. Now fud^betx^ ihp 
J|ig]^ privile^4pf yaiverf^d aflbmhlieft ia a njido^^ G^r city 
Ji^ n^t yielded ^o ethers in this regard i fpr it has iniBtutefi 
fprcj^ (n/oft glorious, ^nd noble ih|Bw$, ipme diftingji^iibed 
Jkj fplendor ^d expenoe, others by liberal arts ^ prpo& 
pf f^qq^enc9» f^id, finely, fo^ic Jby fi mixture of botb 
ihaCe ^vafitag^. The multitud^i which, on thpfe ocqif 
iipfiSj f:ome to u^ is A> great, that whatever ple^ifi^^ qani^ 
^.received from general compiany, is abundantly fpui^ 19 
4mr city and coiintryir Here w^ may mpqt with ^c ^rays^ 
9nd moft gqnerQUS frie^dflups, ^iid all the variety of agrees' 
^le iconveriat^ii; here we may fc|e the nobleft a(^Ied$: 
gamiQS, and trials not oply pf ftrejngth pr fwifi^els, bq$ 
h^ar proofs of the Qipft cpnfummatp r^afon and elpquen^cei 
in {hort, we may ^e ^ manly qyali^es, and {N'<^Qrtiocie4 
rewards for them: fbr, brides hc;r own gifts, Athens perr 
fuades other cities to join in generpfity ; and whatev^ {jaif 
judges conducive to public good, receives praife and appror 
bation frpm all mankind* Befides, J further add this, ^2$ 
the aflemblies^ made after long i^es of time by oiher ci? 
ties, are fcarce fooner met, than they are dilTolved ^ buf 
whoever comes to our city, finds in it, as it wef£, a per* 
petual fuccei&ve aflcmbly from idl the parts of Greece, 

Now, that genuine philolbphy, which found out all theia 
advantages, facilitated thempsi^s of acquiring them, tau^t 
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^ ^Ti^es oi jgi»t0|aiity» mi fcainci m foddble to cm 
mosAtait MPmoyH the ffabmirira we fiijEer tUtrnvkom ig* 
IMWIQI or neceiBtjr, and ioformed is fabw «a flum the 
oQf^ md hear wifd/ llie otker^ that pkikibpliy, I iky^ 
HW^ cfirt^io)^ {he iovcQtiQn ctms atf^ wfaidi dlw^fii cid« 
t|V|ttfi(4 i^ fNGirfi^Qiiprf of oMT nafim, vfakhidtcMn ddirs^ 
bvt'to^imoy envy ifltbofe wlio ?» fMieAi of it: fetf 
QMiFCH^wasnotfgMNniBi:, Aatt)iis i&^^eaiMe fwcukybf 
wkiA wejiediftmgiiiflicidfrom bqafts; andthat, bjotir 
ej^^tsUency in this* webovegBi«ddiesidfV9iMBgeover4ew 
in ^liptber things. She Ittevriie ofafovad, thgit, tn repari 
ef otb<^ a<3io0$» tbe tSeOs srcre fiiaiiedy inpedad ofMw 
tjcnes* or .djCbcdered fajr fortune; fo ^thit fiaquentljr tho 
wife are fruibated, and the imprudent and rait fuoc^ul t 
but^ on the contrary^ that doquence and pMIelbpliic dif« 
Govries are not to be expe^ed from the ftupid and ^idous, 
fant from man of improved genius and refined rtrtue ; and 
dut tboft who sure efteemed to excel in wifilom, are,, by 
tlfis faculty, the moft diftinguiflied frem die groveHing^ 
minded and the ignorant : that, likewife, diefe wiio are 
liberaQy edu^ited, are not fe much admh-ed for iheir cott« 
lage^ ridtes, or any other Ibc^ adraotages, as they are 
lendered'famous by the art of fpeaking, and die ftrengdi of 
their reafon. This ie tfie fureft evidence of a man's edu- 
cation; and thofe whoexceM others in eloquence and 
knowledge, are not onty powerful in their reQ>ediTe ci^ 
ties, but likewife have great honour cvcry-where. NoWt 
our city has fo hr furpafled all the reft of mankind in po« 
litical prudence, and artful perfuafion, that thofe who Were 
the difciples of our philoipphers, have become mafters to 
odier people ; nay, our city has been the occafioh, that the 
4Rame of a Grecian no longer feems to be the mark pf a 
nation, but of good fenfe and underftanding : thofe are 
called Greeks that have h&d the advantage of our educa« 
don, rather than the natives of Greece. 

But that I may not feem to dwell upon particular5,wheti 
I have promifed to fpesdc of the (urn of affairs, nor praift 
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Mr city from thefe tofkSf becaufe I have not fuficient 
smtter for doii^ lo, ontccottiuof itB glory anddiftindiofi 
in war, let this I )uve faid fuffice to tlk>fe who admire fiic 
excellencies I have hitherto mentioned : I judge, notwilh''. 
fiandtngy that our anceftors deferve no left honour and 
ffteem for their heroic a&iom> and vohintary dangm for 
the public ^ood in wair, than on acoount of their general 
liQieficence to all Greece; for. the3rhave not undergone 
either fmall, icommony or igabUe hazards; on the con- 
arary^ great, noble, and dreadful cdnftrAs, (bme for their 
0wn country, and fome for. the liberty of other ftates. 
Tkcy have ever communicated the happinefi of their city 
to others, ,and revenged, at their, own expence atiMi danger, 
the infults and injuries done to die Grecians ; infbmuch 
tt^t feme have, accufed our city of imprudence, for pttro-^ 
nizing the weaker, not perceiving that they hi^ily praife> 
us by this imputation : for it was not our ignorance of what, 
advantages accrue from firong alliances, that made us a£t 
in this manner;! but though we underftood better than any 
n;ien the conlequences of fuperipr power, yetwechofera^ 
thereto ai)ift the weak, even to our own detriment, than 
join wid^ the ftropg, to promote injuftice and o{i(pi^ffioa, 
thpugb We might have been the. ptnets by fuch a^Oonduft.: 
Any one may know the manners and i^rength of our city; 
by the embaffies and fupplications which have, been.fent:^ 
but I ihall pais over fuch as have been fent us lately, or' 
upon fmall occaflons. 

But long before die Trojan times (for It is proper to 
begin from dience, in a difpute of this nature), the defcen* 
dants of Hercules came to our city, and^ a little while be-> 
fore them, Adraftus the fon of Talaui;, who was king of 
Argos. He, having met widi adverfity in the war at 
Thebes, and not able to carry off and bury thofe that lay 
(Iain under the Cadmian citadel, intreated our city to take, 
part in the common diftreffes of huipan nature, nor ne- 
glefib thofe who had fallen by the chance of war, or per- 
mit them to lie unburied, and thus let fo antient, na-» 
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tfonal, and religious a rite be broken throu^. As for 
the defendants of Hercules flying from the parfecution of 
EuTfftheus, and not regarding other cities, as incapable of 
affifting them, but judging our dry alone ftrong and gene- 
rous enough to Khew her gratitude for diofe benefits where- 
by dieir Anther had obliged all mankind, thdy fiied for die 
patronage of Athens alone againft oppreffion and violences 
From hence it is evident,- that, even in that time, our city 
kad a diftinguiihed honour, and now puts not in its claiim, 
without folid grounds, to precedent •for who would €ver 
kave recourfe to weaker t|ian diemfelves, or to fudi an were 
fiibfeded to others, and pafi by diofe who had the greateft 
autlumty and power i efpeciaHy not coming about private 
a&irs only, but a public intereft, which it was not pro* 
bable any would undertake to defend, but fuch as thought 
themfclves worthy of being at the head of all Greece 
Now, it is clear, they were not deceived in their expedla- 
tions from our anceftors ; for our city entering into a war 
on account of thofe iriio fell before Thebes, as wdl as for 
the proteflion of Hercuks's chikhren againft Euryftheus, 
having altadced the firft, they obliged them to give up the 
dead bodies, to be decently buried by their rdadons ; and, 
upon the Pdoponnefians making an inroad into Attica, 
wid) Euryftheus, they met and defeated them; by this 
means putting an end to the tyranny of Euryftheus over 
die fiunily of Hercules. Though they wo-e jufUy admired 
before for their noble a£tions, yet they became ftill more 
^orioufi by fuch generous patronage; for they performed 
fo eShBtnsdly what they hiid undertaken, that they caft 
fuch weight into die balance of fortune, that he who had 
implored our fuccour, having conquered his enemies, ac- 
quired whatever he had wiihed by our affiftancc, Buttu- ' 
ryflheusy expcfting to have been fupcrior, being himfrff ta- 
ken prifoncr, was forced to become a fupplicdnt to our 'go- 
vernment. And this is worthy of obfervation, that he 
vHfio furpaffed the dignity of human nature, who was be- 
gotten by Jupiter, and,'while a moral, had godlike ftrength. 
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Wtf& jttoppefkd and fjnlnnt^ ovt]> during life) b)r Sa^ 
fyflbeUs : but no foimer had the t^ast trefy^ed againft m^ 
hut he nm iwrith fiieh a iclverfe 6f fartttne^ ftat, £tUirig in^ ' 
to the handd of Hereuks's children, hfe finifhed his life whh 
dUbcnour* Tho^ I could itaehtton many kindncsfib and fi>^ 
vours done to the liacedaemoniana by our cduntrflnehy yetf 
have oidy fpoke of tkis ; for the ofispring of Herculesy the 
anceftors of thofe Irho ikiw reign inLacedsmoiiitakf ng o^ 
ponitntty from d)atproCe£Uon which we had given them, t4^ 
aumed to Peloponnefi^ pofleflfed themfehrcs of A^gds^Lace^ 
daemon, and Mycen», becaifte foundeh of Sparta> sfid the^ 
original arid foiirce of all the hafipirieft the natives how efi^ 
joy ; which the Lslcedaemonia^s ought never to have (otgat^ 
tent or ever invaded this country, from wMdi dwiir anoef-« 
tors kings^ tetaxniiig with fuccoiiis, were eftabliflied iff 
iiieb great happinefs $ nor have expoAd diis ci^ to dangar » 
which had hazarded fo ilMlch Iwr own tranquility for^M^ 
fens of Hercules | nor granted royalty to hit deftifildailltf 
and endeavoured to bring into fdrvitude the atithoftof the^ 
whole family's flouriflii^g condition ^d liberir)r. But iff 
fetting afide generous benefafttons^ we return again to our 
£rft fufcjed) and give the phuneft and flroHgeft reafens 
which make for my pofition, is it natural d^at foftignen 
Ihould be hotkoured above die origiaial inhabitants i dlae 
Aoh who have received favours, be preferred to ttoeir be« 
nefadors, aikl fupplicaals t6 their proteAors ? I can give A 
fiiU (horter demoaftration of tbefe truths* Of aU the du- 
ties of Greece at that time, Argos, Thdiet^ and Laoeds* 
Dion, were the greateft, except ours, and now coatiiiue to 
be fo. Now it is certain, that our anceftors lb fair excelled 
all the other Greeks, that they fent their ex^rdsoiders to 
the Thebans to defift from war, in the calamity of die Ar^^ 
gives, tho' the Thebans were in the very heigjbt pf their 
^wer : but, in refpe^ of Hercules's children, after con- 
quering the Argives^ and odier Peloponne&ans in batde^ 
our city both freed the citizens and founders of Sparta from 
the dangers which threatned them, on account of an 
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hfiughty and Infukitig enemy : fo that I cannot poffibfy j^N 
ceire bow any one can produce a better plea for the lead-* 
ing authority in Greeeei than fudi public umrerfal bcAe-* 
fits conferred on all* . 

It feems proper to me here, thaC I fliould ncn^ fipcdk of 
thofe aiSlions, which rcfleft glory upon our anceftors, for 
their brave refiftanc^ of the Barbarians ; efpecially fince I 
have defigned this difcourfe to be an exhortation to all 
Greece^ by common confent, to make a confederate war 
againft them« Should I here now enumerate all the diffi^ 
cutties and hazards of fuch a glorious enterfrnze, I ibould 
draw out my oration to an immoderate length. fii4t I will 
etideavour, with the fame brcvity-and clearnefs, to explain 
myfdf ihout what is moft momentous, as I hare lately done 
in regard of the topics I fpoke of before. The nations^ 
who have the moft extended power, irii the Scythians, 
Thracians, and the Parfiaiis. Thefe are all of them our 
certain enemies] and our city is conftantly maligned add 
expofed to danger by them. Now what will be left to my 
opponents to pretend, if I prove that thek Grteians, who 
could obtain equity from others by their own power, haiNf 
always humbly fought for the a^ance of our city j and 
that the Barbarian^ never entertained a defign of enflaving 
Greece, But they always attacked our country firft. The 
moft memorable war that has happened, was the Periian : 
and yet there are to be found, in antient hiftory^ ho lefii 
proofe of what I afTert ; for when Greece was as yet in a 
low and obfcure condition, the Thracians, under dieir gt* 
neral Eumolpus, the fon of Neptune, and the Scythians, 
with the Amazons, daughters of the god Mars^ made an 
invafion on oiu* country, not indeed at the fame tirae^ but 
when eadi of them were abfplute in Europe. Tho^ they 
hated Ae whole Grecian nation, yet they found pretenfions 
of a private quarrel with us, judging^ that» by this means, 
they £hould have (»xly to contend with one cityitbut thereby 
make themfelves matters of all. They did not, however, 
fucceed ^ for though they fought only with our anceftors, 
yet they Were as entirely defeated, as if they had contended 
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with an mankind. This is clear from the calamities thejr 
fuSered ; for the hiftory of thofe tranfadions would not 
have continued fuch a feries of time^ unleis this war had 
far exceeded all before it. It is likewife faid of the Ama- 
zons, that not one of them all returned back again i and 
that thofe who remained behind, upon account of the lois 
here, were deprived of their own kingdom. As for the 
Thracians,who, in that time, were our immediate neigjh- 
hours, after this invafion, they left fo much land behind 
them, that there are eftabliihed, in their place, feveral and 
various nations, and many large and ftrong cities are built 
and inhabited. Now, fuch inftances as thcfe are glorious 
preteniions for thofe who put in a claim to diftinguifhed ho- 
nours and authority. But of a like nature vidth this bravery 
(as was fitting), were thcfe heroes poftcrity's anions in the 
Periian virar, raifed by Darius 'and Xerxes : for this latter 
war being the greateft that has tvet been mentioned in hif- 
tory, the moft, dreadful dangers, as it were a deluge niAring 
in on all fides, the enemy, at the fam^ time, perfuading 
themfelves that they were invincible by their number^, their 
allies likewife glorying in their ftrengdi; our anceftors at* 
tacked them courageoufly, and, getting the better of both, 
.were judged worthy, by all Greece, of the higheft honours, 
for their zeal and fortitude in "the common caufe. Soon 
after, they had deferred to them the fovcreignty of the fea. 
This all Greece concurred in, even thofe who now endea- 
vour to deprive us of it. But I would not here have any 
pne think that I am ignorant, that the Lacedaemonians, 
at the iame time, were authors of great advantages to 
Greece: yet, from hence, [judge our city defervingof the 
higheft praife, that, though ihe had fuch noble antagonifts, 
fhe ftill gained fo far the fuperiority in public merit. 

I SHALL infift fomething longdr upon the merits of thefe 
two cities, and not lightly run them over, that both may 
put us in mind of our anceftors valour and virtue, as well as 
our hereditary hatred to the Barbarians. And let me fay 
here, that I am not infenfible, how difficult it is, for me, 
who fpeak of things which have been largely treated t)f be- 
fore, 
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fore, and this by the moft eloquent citizens, at public ho- 
norary burials, to exprefe myfelf with fuitable dignity; for 
the moft diftinguiflied anions of both, and worthy of praife, 
have been already celebrated by others, and afmall oppor- 
tunity only feems left to me of adding any more j yet ftill 
I ought not to omit what is left me, but willingly embrace 
every juft occafion of doing fuch glorious rivals juftice ; 
fince this will be conducive to the public good, and mutual 
emulation. Now, I believe it will be allowed by all, that 
thofe who have turned off the calamities of Greece by the 
oppofition of their own bodies, have a title to the higheft 
encomiums : nor is it proper here, to pafs over in filence 
thofe who lived before the breaking out of this war, and 
governed in each city ; for it was they who exercifed their 
pofterity in virtue, and infpired their citizens with fuch 
noble tfioughts, as rendered them terrible antagonifts to 
the Barbarians ; for they did not negleft the public, nor 
enjoy its revenues as a property, while they looked on its 
intercfts as none of theirs; but they took care of them as 
their own, and abftained from making a prey of their ci- 
ties treafures, as from what belonged to the conunonwealth 
only : nor did they meafure happinefs by gold ; but they 
thought the nobleft and fafeft riches were the acquifition of 
public love, aftid general praife, and leaving them as an in- 
heritance to their children ; for they envied not one an- 
other's audacioufnefs, nor exercifed mutual enmities ; but 
they thought it a far greater evil to be difpraifed by their 
citizens, than to lofe, with glory, their life for their coun- 
try ; and they were even more afhamed then for any public 
difgraces, than we are now for our private infamies and 
vices. It was by fuch a principle, that they were as care- 
ful of the laws and rules which regard daily domeftic duties, 
as of thofe which are calculated for the fecurity of public 
contrafls ; for they knew, that fuch as were infpired with 
the love of virtue and integrity, would not ftand in need 
of many writings, but, by a few fihiple formulas, would 
live in amity both in regard of private and public interefts, 
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Ana they Were of that huminc civil difpbfltl6ft,'ast0 dott- 
tend with one another, not for fuperiority by the rtilh df 
rivals, but who (hould have the "honour of mott benefiting 
the city; and they made aflbci^tions,' not in view of pri- 
vate advantages^ biit of doing gooid to the populace, In 
the fame noble defign, they confiilted the happinefe of 
others, "and never irifulted or opprefted the reft of &c Gre- 
cians. They thought it was their diity to cdnduft their ar- 
mies, and no^ tyrannize over themj aildthey choTe rather 
to be called their generals than'lords, their prefervers than 
deftfoyersj perfuaiding the neighbouring cities* by 'fi-icndly 
a£lions, not fubjedling them by force. They made their 
words be more refpeAed and depend^ on, than in our 
age we do our moft folemn oaths ; 'and were as rcrigious 
©bfervers of their covenants and treaties, as if th?y were 
the laws of fate^and neceflity : nor did they pride thcm- 
felves in pdwer, but in' living virtUoiifly, and J)eing diftin- 
guiflied by their modefty and temperance. They had the 
fame dlfpofition towards the weaker, as they would have 
wllhed the ftrongerfliould have towards them; and though 
they judged their own city their particular ^are and pro- 
.^erty, yet they thought all Greece thtir native common 
country. It was by thefe maxims, and agcuftomiitg the 
youth to fuch, principles, that they rendered their (bnsfuch 
brave antagonifts to the Aliatics, that no poets or orators 
could ever, by their praifes, equal the glory of their* heroic 
adlioiis. And'I think they deferve^excufe i for it is as dif- 
ficult to worthily: praife thofeipvhd haVe excelled alf by their 
diStions, as it would be to reafonably praife thofe who -Ore 
Void of all merit. In the latter, there is no fubjeft for pa- 
negyric, and the former, by their divine virtues, furpafsall 
eloquence; for how can they even be compared with thofe 
(if w'e would not injure them) who fought before Troy? 
•for thefe bcfieged one city, in a lingering war, ten years } 
but their poftcrity -overthrew the collefled forces of all Afia 
in a fliort time : nor only faved their own cities, but reco- 
vered the liberty of all Greece. What; muft we think their 
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Virtues and ls^t)Ours to.h^ve been, that they mighrbe praifed 
Jiving, "v^lpkeii .they ady^ync^d jwith alacrity to certain deaths 
that diey might be honpured and efteemed in their graves i 
I believe,, that Come gQd fiirred up this war, that be might 
have the pleaAjre of .e;xercifii3g and admiring fuch heroifm 
md a/na^ng valo^^ that men of fuc^ exaked natures 
ihoMid not be unknown, or loft in the obfcurity of dqatb^ 
hilt be equalled to thofe who derived their blood frp^ 
heaven, and were ftiled demi-gods ^ Jbr they jikewlfe were 
fubje6l, hy their .bodies, to common mortality, butleft.bc* 
hind them an imnjtortal fa^e, acquired by their deatUqis 
aiSlions. 

WHEitEFonE, as I have laid, our anceftors and tt^e 
Lacedaemonians were always emulous of each other i and) ' 
at that tiaxc .cfpecially, they contended jin the race of glqry, 
not as enemies, but as Jioble-^ninded rivals; not flatt^riiig 
the Barbarians to bring Greece under .a cqmmon flavery, 
but joining, in mutual bravery, to aflert the fafety and li- 
rberty pf our native .country. They difputed, indeed, /or 
the prize of glory, and which of themihould be. the prin- 
cipal authors of the happincfe of Greece ; they fcewgd 
their diftinguiihed courage, and our city, firff.of all^ againft 
the forces .fent by Darius j for, they making, a dpf<;ent into 
Attica, we expefted not fuccours ; but,, thinking ^e com- 
mon war our own private danger, we met in battle the <fe* 
fpifers of all Greece, having none but our own troQps,and 
a few auxiliaries, againft fo great a multitude, ^ che^* 
fully as if all our hazard had been in n)ercenary forces. 
But the Lacedaemonians, indeed, no fooner knew pf the 
invafton of Attica, than, omitting all other c^e, they 
hafted to our affiftance, marching with fuch rapidity, ^as 
they would have done to fave their own country from pliin- 
der and devaftation. This is a token of the zeal and dif- 
patch that was then exerted by our anceftors, as it is faid 
of them, that, in the fame day they heard of the Barba- 
rians defcent, they marched to proted the frontiers, and, 
giving battle, raifed an immortal trophy by the ruin of the 
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prodigious Perfdn army : and the Lacedaemonians, in fhree 
days and nights, marched a thoufand two hundred furlongs 
with their whole army, to (hew their zeal and emulation 
in the purfuit of glory ; and our anceftors made the fame 
fpeed to meet, alone, the common danger, before their 
allies could join them. After this, the war 'again break- 
ing out under Xerxes, who, daring to leave his palace, and 
conduft his army as general, and gathering together the 
whole ftreqgth of Afia, came upon us with that deluge of 
an ocean-like power, as it is impoilible for words to ex- 
prefs. He was elated to that excefs of pride, that he ima- 
gined it an eafy enterprize to enflave all Greece j and, dfe- 
figning to give a proof of more than mortal power, he 
ceafed not till he effefted a prodigy, that has been celebrated 
by all,' to wit, to make his army fail on the continent, 
and march over the fea on foot, as on even ' firm ground ; 
for he made a bridge over the Hellefpont,' and dug through 
Mount Athos by the innumerable hands of his army, 
Againft a king of fuch an enterprifing*mind, who had ef- 
fefted fuch wonders, we, and the Lacedaemonians, divided 
the danger. The Lacedaemonians chofe out of their men 
a thoufand foot, and a few allies, with the defign of inter- 
cepting their paflage at Thermopylae ; but our forefathers 
filled, with warriors and failors, fixty gallies at Artemifium. 
Nor did they fhew fuch intrepidity out of contempt of the 
enemy, but rather out of an heroic*emulation of each others 
courage and refolution. The Lacedaemonians emulated 
our glory in the plains of Marathon, and fought to equal 
it, fearing left* our city fliould again become the fole caufe 
of the fafety of all Greece. But . our anceftors were defi- 
rous of preferving their acquired fame, and make it evident 
to all, that they did not conquer before by fortune, but by 
their bravery and valour. Befides this, they had in view 
to bring the Greeks to improve their maritime powers, and 
fhew them, that condudl and bravery, in this refpeS, pre- 
vail over multitudes. Tho' both fliewed equal bravery, yet 
they had not both the fame fuccefs^ for the Lacedaemonians 
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were flain : and tho' they conquered, by their virtue and 
courage, the power of death itfelf, they, notwithftanding, 
funk under the multitude of their enemies; for it is not 
lawful to fay of fuch undaunted heroes, that they were ox 
could be vanquifhed : not one of them but fcorned ignoble 
flight. Our anceftors, on the contrary, immediately conr 
quered the firft fliips of the Perfians : but when they heard, 
that the Barbarians had gained the paffage,they foiled back, 
and fo confulted the public good, that, after they had per- 
formed many noble exploits, they particularly excelled 
themfelves in the extremity of danger j for all their allies 
being difpirited, and the Peloponnefians walling up the 
Iflhmus, and feeking their own fafety, nay, all the other 
cities being fubjecled by the Barbarians, and fighting on 
their fide, except fome that had been neglefled on account 
of their inconfiderablenefs, our anceftors ftill retained the 
fame independence and magnanimity 5 for twelve hundred 
ihips, and an innumerable land'*army, being ready to in- 
vade Attica, though they could promife themfelves no fe- 
curity, deprived as they were of allies, and all probable 
hopes, yet ftill having it in their power to avoid danger, 
nay to receive diftinguifhed favours which the king offered 
them, who judged, that if he onc^ joined to his own their 
naval force, he flipuld, without difficulty, make himfelf 
niafter ^ of all Peloponnefus j notwithftanding this, I fay, 
they rejefted his propofals with a fublimity of mind worthy 
of patriots and true heroes. Nor did they indulge a blind 
refentment againft other Grecians, by whom they had been 
defertcd, and eagerly accept the terms propofed by the king; 
but they refolved alone to contend for liberty, pardoning 
and pitying thofe who chofe fubjeflion and flavery ; for they* 
thought, that humble and weak cities might confult their 
fafety any ways ; but that thofe who were emulous of the 
higheft glory in Greece, could not be excufed, if they 
ihunned danger in the common caufe of public good and 
liberty. And as it is eligible to brave and virtuoufly-minded 
men, rather to chufe death than an infamous life, fo it is 
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more eligible to cities, that excel in ^ory, tt) be erazed to 
thfe very foundations, than ever flibmit to fefvittide. It is 
certain our anceftors thought foj for, finding themfelves 
not a match for the king's both fea and land-forces, iafcing 
all the citizens aboard their (hips, they failed with them to 
an adjoming ifland, that they might thus not expofe them- 
felves all at once to the chance of ^an I miy juftly here 
cry out, how can we poffibly imagine better men, or greater 
lovers of Greece, tha'n fucb as had the toiirage (to favc 
others from flavery) to look calmly upon their exhaufted 
city, their plundered country, their rpoiled temples, their 
burnt fhrines, the whole war pouring in 6t\ all fides into 
/Vttica! But this did not fufiicc them; for thfey^dared 
alone to^ fight againft twelve hundred of the Barbarian 
(Hips. Indeed they were not fuiFercd to do this by the reft, 
but they had the courage to Have donie it ; for the Pelopon- 
nefians, blufhingto fte their virtues,and judging their own 
Tuin muft follow theirs, and, flli6uld they conquer unaf- 
fifted, that they would difgrace all the other cities ; the Pe- 
loponnefians, I fay, vi^ere thus fbrted to coitie in to their 
alfiftance, I need not here, tfiethinks, on this occafion, 
reprefent the tumult of aftion, the Ihbuts and mutual ex- 
hortations of the ibidiers and fiilors, alid all the horrors of 
fuch a dreadful fconflift, 

But what is peculiar and proper to precedency in ho* 
nour, 1 think it my diity to take an opportunity of rtieit^ 
tioning irt this place j for fuch ^as the glory and fupcrio^ 
rity of our city, in its flourifliing condition, that, after it 
\tras left and abandoned, yet its inhabitants farriilhed itiorft 
galiies for the common caufe than all the reft of Greece be- 
fides ; for there is no one fo unjuft an adverfary to us^ as 
not to confefs, that tho' all Greece conquered in this fea- 
battle, yet our city was the caufe of To fignal a viftory. 
And, in a future expedition againft the Barbarians, who, in 
equity, can we think fhould have the higheft command ? 
Should it not be they who excelled in the former war, who 
gp^ined th^ grc^teft applaufe, often alone? e^pofed their lives, 
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vd were univerfeUjc fudged worthy of the bighpft. l»- 
Hour* ?. Shauld it not bp tbey, who Kt their oiyn habita- 
' tions for the gublic gpo.d^ tbo' they were aot^ently tiiQ ppf- 
feflfecs of thepc^atefl: i|umber of qitics, jM^d preferved tfeem 
by tbor valpiw^ from the di:eadfulleft calamities? MujJ it 
TOt bef taid, wit* mafon, th^t we (hculd fuff^r. ^r«a{ ^juf- 
^icp,, ife, aftec having homei the hardefl; Ijal)QMrs in our na- 
tioiial ^vcffijtips, we ibould now be judg^ed onJy deferying; 
iofisrior. Ijojaaurs ? syid tho' they ori|inaUy toot the place of 
^)h ^Hfiy now fliQuW b^ forced down tQ a humbler rapk; ? 
la Ul? forementipqed tiip^, I knpw all will agree^ that our 
city w^$ the CA4fe pf the greateft public gpod, and confer, 
quently defewed the precedency. 

But, Jifter all this, fome accufe i|3 now of having bee^^ 
wl^en we hgd receiv.ed the fpvergignty of the feas, the caufc 
alfo of naany calaipitii^^ tp the Greeks ; and. they mention, 
on this occafion* the captivity of the Melii, and the total 
deftruction of the Scigneans. But I thinlc this is no proof 
that we ruled unjuftly, if Come, who dared to niake war 
upon us, were feverely puniflicd : nay, I rather think, that 
this is a certain mark, that we had a great regard for the in- 
tereft§ of our allies, fince no cities, under our patronage, 
fell into the like, mii^xies. Befides, if any other ftates ufed 
a milder government, they alone have a title tq condemn 
us : but if this has not happened (nor is it poflibje to keep 
fo many cities in obedience, without punifhing the difobe-r 
dient), how can it be otherwife than juft to praife us, 
who, having fliewed our refentment but againft a few, werfs 
able to maintain our fovereignty fo long ? And none cat)t 
doubts methinks, that thofe are beft patrons and proteSors 
of the Grecians, under whofe government the obedient 
have been in the moftflourifliing condition. Now, under 
our principality, we (hall find, that both private families 
were in the happieft fituation, and cities in the moft im-^ 
proving and flourifliing condition $ for we envied not their 
increafe, nor introduced troubles amongft them, or raifed, 
frparatc factions, that they might be divided, and each party 
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c<Slirt our favour ; but, judging the concord of our allies a 
common good, we governed all cities by the fame laws, 
treating them as frieiids do, not as lords ; direding, in- 
deed, the univerfal affairs of all the ftfite, but leaving every 
one free in his own cities ; always affifting the people, 
and humbling tyrants, thinking it unjuft, that a multitude 
fhould be flaves to a few, and the poorer fort, though no 
ways in other refpeds inferior, be excluded from public 
pofts J and though our native foil be a common property; 
that fome fhould reign, others be only as. fojoumers, and 
though citizens by nature, yet be deprived of a fhare in 
the government. Having thefe juft objeSions againft oli- 
gardhies, and more than thefe, we eftablifhed the f^me form 
of government amongft others, as we ufed ourfelves ; which, 
I think, I need not praife more at large, as I can make the 
whole evident in few words ; for we have continued feventy 
years living under this form of government, fecure. againft 
tyrants as well as Barbarians, without civil diflenllons, and 
having peace with all mankind : which, certainly, all pru- 
dent perfons ought rather to be glad of, than upbraid us on 
account of our colonies, which we have fent into defert 
places, for the defence of the countries, and not out of a 
profpefl: of our own advantage and emolument. This is 
a proof of it 5 for, having a fmall^ territory ii^ refpeft of 
the multitude of inhabitants, but a ftrong and united go- 
vernment, having double the number of gallies that all others 
had, and being capable of contending with double that num- 
ber, and tho' Eubcea was adjacent to Attica, and by nature 
advantageoufly fituated for the fuprtmacy of the fea, and 
excelling all other iflands in other refpefts, we did this 
ifland no injiiftice, and fet an example of abftinence from 
oppreffion, when we had as much power over it, as we 
had over our own territories. Add this likewife, that tho* 
we well knew, how that thofe Greeks, as well as Barba- 
rians, are moft admired, who, entirely deftroying their 
neighbours, procure themfelves affluence, and the liberty ' 
of an unadtive indolent life, yet nothing of this tempted 
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our anceftors to aft unjuftly by this ifland ; and we were 
contented with lefs affluence than others enjoyed, whom 
we had fome plea of fubjefting. Had we had avarice in 
view, would we not have retained Scione, and not volun- 
tarily have given it away to the Plataeans, who had fled to . 
us for fuccour ? But, I fay, we parted with the pofleffioa 
of thofe lands, which would have enriched all our city. 
Now, after fuch an example of moderation, and fuch a 
proof of our equity, and abftinence from others rights, 
dare thofe accufe'us, who have made themfelves opprefflve 
officers, rendered all foriher injuftices done their common* 
wealth, comparatively fipall, and left no poiEbility toothen 
of exceeding them in violence ; but, profeffing themfelves 
lovers of the Lacedaemonian intereft, by their prad:ices con- 
fute their own declarations; and, while they lament tbp 
fete of the Melians, refrain not from the moft exorbitant 
oppreflions of their own fellow-citizens. For, what in- 
juftices have they not done ? and what infamies and cruel* 
ties have they not perpetrated ? In (hort, what crimes, thp* 
never of fo revolting a nature, have they abftained from? 
They have efteemed the rafheft and moft imprudent the 
faithfuUeft to them, and flattered traitors and betrayers of 
Aeir country, as if they were its benefaftors ; and even 
fubjeSed themfelves to flaves, that they might tyrannizp 
over their citizens ; nay, have even honoured public mur- 
derers and aflfaflins more- than their very parents. Thefis 
fads are too notorious to admit of any colouring. And 
they have infpired us all with th^t inhumanity, that tho% 
before this confufion of order on account of our then hap* 
pinefs, in the fmalleft difafters we were wont to have a 
number of condolers and fympathizers, yet, under their 
government, upon account of the variety of our domeftic 
calamities, we have quite left off" pitying one another ; for 
diey have allowed no one fo much leifure'as.to commife- 
rate his neighbour. Whom have they not violated ? or 
who was fo retired from public affairs, as not to (hare in 
the common mifery, which was caufed by their barbarity ? 
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LeMfj Are they not aitouncdy who have i# ill-£OV«rned. 
tteiv own cjties^to accufeours of mjuftice and mifiiian^g&* 
mtnt ? 

BtTT, moreover, diey dare to ob)e£t to us ibe kw-iuil& 
and fentences of coiut^ which happened in thoib tivem i 
tho' they pitf to death, without a legal conderaiiatioB» in 
three months, more than our ctty arraigned during al} its. 
government. But, as (or thebantflimcotacaufedbythem, 
tiae feditions, and confufion of all Uws, the changes in; 
fona of government, the infulta done to you^ the viokf 
tionsof married women, and the plundering of privale for- 
tunes, what 'tongue or eloquence can enumerate) 6r ty&f 
paint them rn fjuU colours ? But this I have to fay in a few 
words, that all the injuftice and oppreifion oommilted by 
us, might be reSified by one decree ; but that it is an im* 
poifibiiity ever to redrefs the afiVi^nations and crimes com^ 
mitted by them. On the contrary, who would, I wiU not 
fay, accept of the prefent fort of precarious peace, but of 
that liberty, the idea of which is preferved only in writ- 
ings and covenants, rather than that mild public qecono^ 
my which was obferved in our commonwealth ? Who 
would defire fuch circumflances of public management,, 
wherein pirates are mafters of the fea, and armed foldiers 
feize the cities ; when citizens, inftead of fighting with 
unanimity againfl a common enemy, are in civil broils with 
one another, and more cities have been tak^iby force, and 
enflaved during their rule, than were before the peace i 
Now, on account of the frequent changes of government^ 
and thofe banUhments which are the confequents, all bravery 
and fpirit Teems extinguiOied every where, and the baniihed 
live more contented than they who are left behind ; for the 
latter fear futurity, and the firft hope a bettel* turn of af- 
fairs : and, in general, all are fo far from liberty, and the 
free enjoyment of their native laws, that fome cities are 
fubjedl.to tyrants, fome are governed by a fort of military 
defpotic mafters, and others ruined to the very foundations, 
while the Barbarians have pofleiTed themfelves of others, 
Thofe Barbarians, I fay^ whom, upon their daring to pals 
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orer into Europe, and conceive higher ideas of thehr powta 
than they ought in wifdom, we fo humbled, that tbe7 Hdt 
only willingly defifted from invading us, but fuffered their- 
own coaits to be plundered. And though they came with: 
t^elv^ hundred fliips, yet we brought them to that low* 
ftate, that they dared not to draw down ^ long Aifh 
within l^hafelis, but remained quiet, waited the oppor- 
tunities of time, and dtftrufted their then condition and^ 
forees. And that all this was owing to us, the enfuing 
calamity of our city has fufficiently declared j for, from the 
time we were deprived of the fovereignty, all the misfor^ 
tunes of Greece took their fatal origin. After our lofi in 
the Hellefpont, others being generals and admirals, the 
Barbarians conquered by fea, and became matters of itf 
they feized mofl of the iflands, and made a defcent upon 
the territory of the Lacedasmoniahs ; they took Cythera 
by ftorm, and, plundering and diftreiling sdl Peloponnefos^ 
they failed fafely away again* "But we (hall be beft judges 
of the greatnefs of the public calamity, if we examine the 
prefent treaties, and thofe which were made under us^ and 
tranfmitted down in-writing j for then we gave laws, and 
prefcribed bounds to the Perfian monarch, ordering certain 
tributes, and forbidding him the freedom of the (ea : but 
he now regulates the ftates of Greece, appoints what all 
ihall do, and almoft ele£ts the magiftrates of each refpec^ 
tive city. Exclufive of this, what has he not obtained ? 
Is he not the arbitrator of war ? Has he not direfted the 
terms of peace, and been moderatorin all our public inte- 
refts ? Have we not, failing to him as to a fovereign prince, 
mutually accufed one another? Do we not ftile Kim the 
great king, as if we were in faS his captives ? Do we not, 
in our inteftine wars, have recourfe to him, place our 
hopes of fafety and protedion iri him ; in him, I fay, vdin^ 
would willingly deftroy us all ? 

Those who form a folid judgment of this, ate dif- 
pleafed with the prefent ftate of thin^, defire again our 
management of the public good, and refent the condu£l of 
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die Lacedaemonians, who pretended, at the commencement 
of the war, the common liberty of Greece, but. In the 
conclufion, betrayed it to the Barbarians, made the loni- 
ans defert the intereft of our city, from which they came» 
and by which they had often been (aved, and even delivered 
them into the hands of the common enemy ; from us, I 
fty, they withdrew them, from whom they formerly went 
toeftablifh themfelves there, where they poffefs the terri- 
tory againft the Periians yvill, with whom they fcarce ever 
ccafe having war. The Lacedaemonians then refented, that 
weihould pretend even legally to govern thofe we had ajuft 
authority over ; but now that they are funk into fuch a de- 
gree of flavery, the Lacedaemonians are totally unconcerned 
about them. Nor does it feem enough to the Perfian, that 
they pay tribute, fee their ftrong places poffeffed by the ene- 
my's garrifons, but, befides their public calamities, they 
fuffer more in their bodies than oyr very bought flaves; for 
no one of us treats fo inhumanely his fervants, as they do 
free perfons. But the greateft of all miferies is, that they 
are forced to cxpofe tjieir lives in rivetting fafter their own 
chains, to fight even againft thofe who would reftore them 
to their liberties, and run thofe dangers, wherein, fhould 
they fail of viftory, they muft die, but, coming off" vifto- 
rious, muft render their fervitude the more fevere and in- 
evitable for the future. Of all which whom can we accufe 
ais authors, but the Lacedaemonians ? who, though they 
have fuch great power, /yet negleft their allies and friends 
under fuch deplorable circumftances, and look on with in- 
difference, while the Barbarians ftrengthen their own em- 
pire with the blood and bravery of the Grecians. And 
formerly, indeed, they drove out tyrants, and affifted the 
people; but they are now fo far changed, that they enter 
into war with republics, and help to eftablifli monarchies. 
In the time of peace they ruined Mantinea, feized Cad- 
meia, the Theban fortrefs, and now they are at war with , 
the Olynthians and Phliafians: nay, they even are auxi- 
liai'ies toAmyntas king of the Macedonians, Dionyfiusthe 
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tyrant of Sicily, and the Barbarian who lords it over Afia,' 
that they may have as great a power as poffible. And what 
can poffibly be more abfurd^ than for the chief of Greece 
to make one man the lawlefs defpotic mafter of fo many 
perfons as furpafs calculation ? On the contrary, hinder 
the greateft free cities from ufing their own laws, force them 
to become flaves, or elfe to ftruggle with the greateft dif- 
ficulties and loffes ? But what is the moft aftonifhing of all 
is, to fee thofe who have the leading power, fighting al- 
moft conftantly againft the Grecians, but making a perpe- 
tual confederacy of mutual fuccours with the Perfian, Nor 
let any one think I fpeak this out of enmity, becaufe I havte 
explained this in ftrong term?, tho' Ifaid I defigned thisdif. 
courfe as a preliminary of common concord j for I have not 
fpoken in this view, that I might publicly ac-cufe the city of 
Lacedaemon, but that, as far as lies in oratory, Imaydif- 
fuade the Lacedaemonians from entertaining any longer the 
lame fentiments. And it is impoflible to turn others from ' 
any crimes, or perfuade them to the contrary virtues, unleK 
we feverely reprehend the guilty. We ought, indeed, to 
think thofe men accufers, v^^ho reproach n^ with the defign 
of hurting us, but to efteem thofe men our monitors, 
who do it for our advantage j for we ought not to put 
the fame interpretation upon the fame words, if not 
fpoken with the fame intention : but we have juftiy to 
blame them for this likewife, that they force their neigh- 
bours to be flaves to their own city, yet procure nothing 
of a like nature for their allies. But would they once put 
an end to all contention with us, it will be in our joint 
power to make all the neighbouring Barbarians the flaves 
of Greece. 

Now, it certainly becomes thofe, who are by nature, and 
not cafually, of a noble mind, to attempt the forementioned 
great enterprize, and not grafp at tributes from the iflanders ; 
fince the inhabitants of iflands ought to be the objedis of 
compaflion, fince they are obliged, by the fcarcity of land, 
to plough the very mountains ; but the inhabiunts of the 
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jyiattc contiiienl:, on acxrouot of its vaft extent, leave iUsi 
tgceateft pkt uncultivajted : from which, AotwithAandiog^ 
^cfaey receivpTuch variety of fruits, as render them inumenfe^ 
Jy rich and opiiknt. I really believe, that fhould fome in- 
telligent ftranger come from a foreign country, and fee the 
pcdTent management of our public affairs, he would con« 
jdemn us of folly and frenzy^ who run fuch hazards for 
ifmall advantages, when we might with fafety acquire fucji 
^uence ; ns^, 4kftroy our own country, when we might 
-CBgrofs the ridies of Afia. Nor can any thing be. mpce 
-profitable to the PerCum, than to furnifh us with perpetu^ 
rPCi^afions of making war on one another : but we ^re fo f^ 
ijrom difturbing his profperity and eafe, that we endeavour 
-to compofe for him thofe troubles which accidentally arife in 
•his dominions. We .even fuffer him to ufe one of the ar* 
jpEiies in Cyprus, and befiege the other, tho' bodi of diem 
are.compofed of Grecians; which two armies arc friqndjy 
.difpofed to^us, and have put themfelves under the patronage 
of the Lacedaemonians : and as for the forces under the 
.command of Tiribazus, the moft ferviceablc of his infantify 
has been raifed in thefe parts, and the greateft i^uij^ber ^f 
feamen have failed from the coafts of Ionia ; all w^hich 
troops would much more willingly plunder the continent 
of Afia, than fight with their^own countrymen, -for infig- 
rnificant advantages. But we blindly make rio account pf 
• this, contend with one another for- the Cyclades, and leave 
fuch a. number of gallies andftrong powers in the hands pf 
the enemy, that with them he poijeffes fome places, will 
rhave others, and has dcfigns upon more. Thushe juflly de- 
fpifes us for our mifconduft, and has effeded what nonepf 
his.anceftors ever could ; for Afia is confefled, both by vs 
^ and the Lacedaemonians, to be the king's right and property : 
and he has fo lordly feized upon feveral Grecian cities, as 
to demolifli fome, build fortreffes, and put garrifons into 
others; and all this has happened by our improvidence ai|d 
folly, not his bravery and wifdom. 
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Some admire, indeed, the grandcar of the Ferfian's em- 
pire ; fay, he is vciy difficuh to conquer, and mention, on 
this occafion, the revolutions Which lie has caufed in Greece. 
Now I thinic, that Aefe very men are fo far from difcou- 
raging, that they ftrongly exhort us to enter into a war 
with him ; for if, in the common union and firiendfliip of 
us all, he ihoiild be hard to humble in the confufton of hi& 
fiate^ ought we not doubly to fear fuch. a .time, when the 
affairs of the barbarian ihall be iettle4 in tranquillity an3 
concord) and we, as at ju-efent, divided, and bearing hof- 
tile difpolitions ? Though they fliould l3e, as' I have faid^ 
of the opinion mentioned^ they do not judge rationally oF 
the king's power; Wt- could they indeed .ihew us, tha^ 
'in any time, he had prevailed over both our cities wiited^ 
then we ihould have even now juft caufe to fear his fiype* 
xiority. If this they oannotdo, but when we were at va- 
riance, that only then? by joining with one fide, he feemed 
to gain a fort of glory, this, I (ay^ is no proof of his 
ftrength at all ; for, in fuch circumftanceswe muft be (ea- 
fible, that a little change of balance caufes great alterations. 
And I may fay this in rcfpeA of the Chians, that with which- 
foever of us they joined, that party was fure to have the 
command of the fea. But we are not to conilder the 
king's power as in confederacy with either of us, but when 
he fought only with his own forces. And, firft, in the re- 
volt of Egjrpt, what did he elFeet againft thofe whopoflefled 
Aemfelves of it ? Did he not fend thither the moft re- 
nowned of the Perfians, Acrocamas, Tithrauftes, and 
Pharnabazus. Thefe generals, after three years ftay there^ 
and fufFering more diftrefs than they caufed to their adver- 
faries, were at laft forced to return fo fhamefuUy, as not 
only to leave the revolters pofTeilbrs of Egypt ftill, and not 
contented with liberty, but alfo attempting to make them- 
felves lords of the bordering ftates. After this, he mad^ 
war upon Evagoras, who is regent but of one city in the 
ifland of Cyprus, and abandoned by our treaties: and tho' 
Evagoras had a lofs by fea, and only three hundred fpear- 
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men to defend his territory, yet the Perfian has not been 
able to get the better of fuch fmall fbrces, but has already 
employed to no purpofe fix years ftruggle. And if we may 
conjecture of futurity by what has happened, it is 'more 
probable fome others will revolt, before he can take Evago- 
I'as's city ; there are always fuch delay and procraftination 
in the conduA of the king's affairs. In the wars of Cni- 
dos, he had the affiftance of the Lacedaemonian allies, up- 
on account of their too fevere government, as well as ours; 
and Conon marched to him with an army, who was a moft 
vigilant general, faithful to the Grecian intereft^ and per- 
fectly (killed in the art of war.' Tho' the Perfian had fuch 
a capable aiEftant, yet, for all this, he fuffered all the 
naval forces of Afia to be blocked up, for three years fixc- 
ceffively, by only three hundred gallies; and he wronged 
the foldiers of fifteen months pay : fo that, as far as de- 
pended on him, they muft have been difbanded ; and it 
was with difficulty at laft, that he conquered, by means 
of the confederacy of the Grecians at Corinth, formed on 
the impending dangers. 

These are the nobleft and moft royal aftions of the 
Perfian, which fome are conftantly mentioning, who are 
willing to extol the king's power : fo that none can juftly 
cbjeft to me any unfair dealing, or that I do not ufe proper 
examples, but dwell upon minure things, and omit things 
of far greater moment ; for, avoiding this accufation, I 
have only mentioned his moft celebrated and fplendid ex- 
ploits. But I was not ignorant of the bravery oiF Dercyl- 
lidas, who, having only a thoufand armed men, poflfeffed 
himfelf of ^olis ; or how Draco, having, taken Aterneus, 
and getting together about three thoufand Ihielded foldiers, 
plundered and fpoiled the Myfian territory ; that Thym- 
bron, having tranfported a fomething larger number, ra- 
vaged all Lydia; Agefilaus, commanding the troops of 
Cyrus, feized upon almoft all that fpace of land which lies 
within the river Halys. We need not therefore, I fay, fear 
the king's power, or the bravery of the Perfians 5 for it was 
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Widtnt) hy there who.came widi Cyrus, that the reft are 
no better foldiers than thofe who inhabit near the fea. I 
^11 omit other battles in which they were worded, and 
fuppo(b> that they were divided by fedition, and unwilling 
to do dieir utnioft againft the king's brother : but even af- 
ter Cyrus's death, aU the coUeded powers of Afia fought in 
fuch a ihameful manner^ that they left no opportunity, lio 
room, for praifing the Perfian valour ; for having furprifed 
about fix dioufand Grecians, who were not chofen men, but 
incapable of living in their own cities, on account of their 
jdiforders, and ignorant likewife of the country where they 
were; I (ay, having furprifed thele men, unsUfifted by al« 
lies» betrayed by the Perfuins, deprived of their general^ 
yet, notwithftanding fuch diladvantages, thePerfians were 
ib inferior to them, that die king, diftrufting'the ftrengdi 
of his army, had recourfe to fraud, treacheroufly feized the 
Grecian captains, and hoped, by this violation of laws, to 
Ipread terror in their (ionall camp j chufmg rather thus tf> 
ofiend.the gods, than hazard an open battle with our coun* 
trymen : but failing in his defign, the ibldiers continuing 
together, and bearing this unexpected lofi, he fent after 
them in, tbei^ fliarch Tiflaphemes, with the horfe } and 
thou^ they were conftantly molefted by the Peifians in 
their way, they held on their mardi as fecurdy as if they 
had been efcorted only; and more feared the defartneis ^f 
the country than the numbers of their enemies. The head 
of what I have faid is, that they who fini^ not after 
booty, or feized upon fome city, but marched dire&iy 
a^inft die kiog himfelf, retumdl with greater fafety dian 
thofe who went to him under die protedion of the rights of 
cmbafly, and propofids of firiendfliip : fo that, I think, di& 
Perfians have g^ven evident prooft, in all places, of their 
womanifh effeminacy. Upon the coafts, likewife, they 
have been defeated in feveral batdes ; and, having made a 
delcent into Europe, they fuffered for their rafluiefs ;* tot 
fome of them periihed, and others more Shamefully finred 
themfelvesi and^ iinaUy» thofe who returned, became ridi- 
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culous in thtir enervate king's polnpous unmaiJ/ pa- 
lace. 

Nothing of this happened without caufe, but all ac- 
cording to the conftant nature of things ; for it is not pof- 
fible, that men {o educated, fo governed by a vicious tyrant, 
ihould be poflefled either of bravery » or any other noble 
virtue. How can it be, that, in fuch a form of jgovern- 
ment, there ihould be a good foldier, much lefs a licroic, 
wife, juft, brave general ? The greateft part of them are 
a diforderly, di(&>lute mob, unacquainted with the horrors 
of deaths afraid of war, and more habituated to flavery 
' than our moft abjed bought fervants : nay, the lioblcft of 
them, as they are called, never lived upon equal; public, 
equitable terms in their kingdom, but oppreflbd fome, while 
they were the meaneft, n^oft abandoned flaves to others ; 
and are m^n the moft corrupted diat is poffiUe^.by vice and 
fervitude, in all nature. What grovdiing wretches muft 
fuch be,whofe very education teaches them the loweft bsfe- 
nefs, fubmiiEon to ufurping cowardice! They, have indeed 
luxurious wanton bodies by riches and intemperance, but 
abjed difpihted minds by fubmiffion to defpotifm ; (hewing 
the vileft worfliip and adoration in the palace^ and learn- 
ing thus, in the fchool of cowardice and injuftice, all pof- 
fibte depravation of manly reafon : adoring, I fay^ a tnor« 
Cal nian,'and calling him a god ; ^iefpifing the truly inlmor* 
tal gods, while they fpeak, to the (hame of mankind. 
Thus their nobles,- who are fentto the f<^coafts, do ndt 
,belye their good inftru^ftions, but pnuftife what they, have 
been accuflomed to. Unfaithful to their friends, -and 
cowards to Aeir enemies ; living in the moft abandoned 
lc}w*niinde<ine(s towards a moharGhical jdcJ, and with pride 
towards thciiv- fellow-countrymen ; treating ill their alliea, 
and crouching, like fawning dogs,* to a bold adverlkry. 
^They naaintainfjdi -indeed, the arftiy.^nder Agefilaus eight 
:monthsattheir^^pence; but, after it^had hazarded a battle 
l£a^theih,they defrauded diie Greeks of double that p^y :- they 
-gave an hundred talents to tbofe >yho took Chifihene, but 
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ir&ted thole, who made a deTcent with them into Cyprus^: 
worfe than the veiy captives. To expreis myfelf in one. 
n^rdy-rwfaocver fought againft them refoidtdy, was fuceff* 
fill ; but whoever was their fubjeA, led and Aniihed his life* 
kifamoofly, JDid they, hot put Conon to death, who had 
fou^sr for them, and niiiKd the Lacedemonian ftate? On 
the contraxy, did they hot pnsfent Thucidldes'With dic^ 
moft fplendid gifts, who entirdy ruiiiefl their fleet ?. Aiid^ 
who would then feek tfaeiar friendQNp, who ruin their ff icnds^ 
and flatter their enemies ? Whatftate of Greece have theyc 
not injured ? . In ^ what period of tone haife they not had 
infidkius'jdefigns againft us ? Is n6t «vetyx3iftom df outk 
odidus-to tfaemf Who even, in the 'former w^r, dafedtor 
plunder and bum'the.tien^ks and .fhrines. of. our godsr 
and k is juft Jto mention here the lonians with honour, who- 
prayed for vengeance on thofe that rebuilt them, and re- 
ftored them to their former beauty, not out of inability o£ 
doing fo, but defigniAg the ruins to be a lafttng monument} 
to (iitm0 ages, of the irreligion of the Barbarians ; that none 
of u$ mig^t ever truft^tb .thofe who dared, in fuch an out*-, 
rag^us-manner, to violate the feats of the gods, but be al-) 
w^s/upqh our guard againft them, and ever be diffident o£ 
them, who not only violated our bodies, but the very mo-. 
Ruioems of our piety.. I may juftly here fpeak in praife of- 
our ccnmtrymen, that, with whomfoever they had a war, 
no fooner were hoftiUties over, but they foigot all eni^ityy 
yet would never fhew a friendly inclination to the Afiatics,- 
though diey courted^ their friend^iip with prefents and- 
great advantages. So juft, fo natund a refentment they 
hdve againft tfaem,.tliat,many of our forefadiers haVe con- 
demned perfons to death, who, they thought, favoured the 
Medes power ^ and, in public aflembHes, even now they 
imprecate ^urfes upon thofe, who dare propofe to the citi-- 
zens^pcace with the Baibarians. The Eumolpidae and he*; 
raids, upon this national hatred of the Periiaris, fi»t)id 
ptfaer Barbarians entering^ to celebrate the reJt^ou&cei^mou* 
nies,! juft as they do known-murderers-: • nay, ^^^ve jtktuu 
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Tally fuch a hoftile mind towards diem^ that we take.d^ 
moft pleafure in thofe fables, which rdate to the Trojan 
and Perfian affairs; becaufe we learn, by them, tbdr ciila«> 
mities. Some have made, upon account of war with the 
Barbarians, hymns in honour of the gods ; ^ut, upon ac- 
count of our intcftine contentions, dirges and lamenta- 
tions : the firft are fung in feftivab, but the latter mourn- 
ftilly repeated on puMic difaftefs. I really believe, H<Mner's 
divine poefy was more admired on account that he writes 
a defcription of battles with Barbarians ; it was, in my judg^ 
ment, this which diipofed our ancefbors to make his art ho- 
nourable in the liberal exercifes^ and in the education of 
youth, that, by often hearing Aok poems, we might aU of 
us imbibe a native deteftation of die Barbarians ; and, at 
the fame time kindling with the noble emulation, of thbfe 
heroes who fought againft Troy, might afpire one day to 
imitate their heroifm. ... 

Wherefoas, as I have before faid, numberlels reafons 
echort us to make war ^th the Perfians ; efpecidly thii 
preient opportunity, which we ought not to omic^ as none 
can be better : and it would certainly be a ihame not to take 
advantage of it, but regret it when it is pafled. What 
advantages can we defire in underuking war with the king, 
which we do not now enjoy ? Has not Egypt and Cyprus 
revolted from him i Phoenicia and Syria are ruined by the 
war; nay. Tyre, which he gloried in, is now.poflefled by 
bis enemies : befides, moft of the cities of Cilidaare in the 
hands of thofe vfho are in our intereft,. and it is^ not difficult 
for us to bring over the reft to our party ; but no one of 
iht Perfians ever was mafter of Lyda : Hecatomnus, the 
jQitrape of Caria, has a long time ago, in reality, revolted 
from the eaftem monarchy; he will declare himfelf when- 
ever we pleafe. From Cnidos as far as Sinope, Grecians 
poiTefs tl^ outskirts of Afia ; whom we need not endeavour 
to perfuade to make war, but only not hinder them from 
making it Now fuch being the favourable circumftances, 
and fudi a conflstgration ready to furround Afia on all fides, 
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tri»r didlciiity is there of forming a conje^ure of the events 
or wh^t need of enlarging upon our advantages ? for if we 
fee ^diem far inferior to feparate parts, how can they refift, 
if tbejr' oontend with us all united i This n the fa&. 
Should ^e Barbarian throw greater forces into thofe cities 
which 'are near the fea, than he has hitherto done, the 
iflands adjoining to the continent muft depend on the king^s 
powers fueh are Rhodes, Samos, and Chios: but if we 
ihould Caize diem firft, it will probably happoi, that Ly« 
dtay Hirygia, and all the adjacent parts, muft be ia the 
power of tboie who prevent the othera. Therefore we 
ought to lofe no time, to make, in fine, no dday, left we 
fufl^r what happened formerly to our fathers ; for they, be* 
lag leis ready than die Barbarians, and havii^ delerted 
focie of Aeir auxiliaries, were obliged, though a few, to 
figitt againft an innumerable multitude ^ atatimewhent 
by a quick deicent upon the continent with all the Grecian 
forces, they might have fubdued, feparatdy, every one of 
thole nations : for it is evident, the policy of war requires, 
in the neceffity of refifting, die coIleAed forces of a vaft 
empire, that we ihould not wait till they aie all aflemUed 
aiid joined, but fet upon them while they are divided and . 
diii^erfed i therefore, though they committed an error at 
&ft, yet, by their undaunted courage in danger, and by 
their heroic a^ons, they remedied dietr error and indifcre* 
tion : but if we are wife, we fhall take care in the begin- 
nings and diiappoint die enemy, by firft forming a camp 
near Lydia and Ionia ; for the king has not the inhabitants 
of die continent willing fubjedts, but enflaved only by a 
fuperior prefent power : and fiiould we once tranfport better 
and ftronger troops, which, if we pleafe, we may eafily 
do, we may then, I doubt it not, be mafters of all Alia. 

Now, certainly it is more for the honour of Greeoe, 
that he ihould fi^t for the defence of his own capital and 
palace, than difpute with us foruniverfal monarchy: and» 
metfainks, all ihould be animated to dus expedition, that 
this generation) which has been fuiferers by the Pkr&m» 
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fhould iitdemniCy, or rather rewsMrd themielvts \lf ihrir 
ff>oUs, and not confume their lives paffively in calamifttes 
apd opprefton. L^i the paft time fufice, in which, wiiat 
degree of mifery ^nddiftrefi did we npt fiiflFer? .lAndtbo' 
human nature is fubje£i: to fuch a variety of evi&» we evca 
added to this inevitfible calamity) and improved all by our 
unnatural i^ars and divifion$ : h that many periflbod in 
their native pla^ by injuftice, and others wandered info* 
reign parts with their wives and children ; nay, (everad were 
forcedt by their indigence^ to enter into the fervice of the 
common enemy, and fell in battle fighting againft their very 
friends and countrymen : for which public calamities none 
hitherto have fbewn diat fuitable grief which they ou^ ; 
though they will often burft into tears at a dieatrical repre- 
ffntation, or the fable of a poet ; and, at the fame time that 
they fee the terrible devaft^tons of war, they canloc^ upon 
all unconcerned, and withovt the ^motipos of a juft ratio* 
n^ commiferation : nay, ipany take more pleaftire in dieir 
countrymens mifery, than their own tranquillity* What 
an amazing brutifluiefs and infenfibility is this ! 

And, perhaps, fome will even (mile at my iimplicity* 
that I lament private miferies, at a time when Italy is ruin«l, 
Sicily reduced to flavery, fo many c;itie3 furrendered to the 
Barbarian, and all the remaining parts of Greece in the 
extremeft danger. I wonder how thofe, who prefide in 
cities, can pretend to courage and generofity, foe mecefdtf-» 
cpnviiSiing (hame, fince they have hitherto neither, dared to 
fpeak or freely think of thefe things : certainly i( beqame 
men of fuch ftation, if they are worthy of their honours, 
omitting all other concerns, to have been authors of a 
common war againft the Barbarians, and given, to this 
end, their united counfels : perhaps they would have pre- 
vailed I but had they died before die efFe(Sl, they would at 
le^ have left their harangues as fo many oracles for pofte-- 
rity. Now, tho* they are clad with the greateft dignities 
and honours, yet thej aniufe themfelves with the gratiiica* 
tion of unwprthy low paffions, and have left to fuch as us, 
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who afc remote from public bufinefs, the deliberation and 
counfel about fuch a glorious, advantageous enterprize, if 
happily condu6ied, and brought, by virtue and bravery, to 
a good conclufion. The more pufillanimous, then, and 
abjeft-minded our minifters of ftate appear, we all of us 
ought fo much the more emuloufly to endeavour to put an 
end to our wild, unnatural diffenfions 5 for, till this is effec- 
tually done, we in vain would treat of peace ; we do not 
cXtinguifli, but delay our wars, and we wait the opportunity 
of doing one another fome irretrievable evil : but we ought^ 
with all care, to banifh from amongft us thefe animofities, 
and undertake fuch defigns and a£lions, whereby we may 
more fafely inhabit our own cities, and may be more bene- 
volently difpofed among ourfelves. The rcafoning neccf- 
fary to prove the utility of my laft propofition, is very 
eafy; for it is, Ifiiy) an impoffibility to have a lafting 
peace, unlefs vve fight^ in a general alliance, againft the. 
Barbarians; nor ever be at union among ourfelves, unlefs 
we cohtra£l friendfhips betwixt our flates, and enter unani- 
mouily into vrar againfl .the Perfians. If we do this, and 
remedy our prefcnt diflrefles, which are of fuch a kiiid as 
naturally difTolve amities, and fet even relations at variance^ 
and diflurb all mankind with wars and feditions ; I fay, if 
we once do this, it cannot be otherwife but that we mufi: , 
be united, and have a well-cemente4 friendship and concord 
amongfl ourfelves. To this end, we mufl, as foon as pof* 
fible, transfer the war to the continent : and let us, at leafl, 
enjoy this advantage from our fatal experience of the mife- 
ries arifing from intefline quarrels, that we all> as ojoeman^ 
turn our arms upon the eaflern nations. 

But fome, perhaps, will objeft, that, upon account of 
treaties, we ought to be cautious, and not haflen the raifing 
an army; fince, on account of thefe treaties^ the free cities 
look upon themfelves obliged to the king, as being by him 
left to govern themfelves by their own laws ; and thofe 
which are furrendered up to the Barbarians, particularly 
accufe the Lacedemonians, and odiers who have accepted 
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of the peace, as if they were by their means puihed iota 
flavery. But let fuch tell me, why fuch a peace (hould not 
be diflblved, whereby an opinion prevails, that the Perfian is 
the patron of Greece, and the guardian of its tranquiUity ; 
and, on the contrary, that fbme of our own countrymen 
oppre& and ruin their native country* fiut this is the moft 
abfurd of all, that we keep to the very conditions, which are 
the moft iniquitous in thefe treaties ; for thofe agreements^ 
whereby all the iflands, as well as towns, lituated in Europe, 
were declared free and independent, thefe have been long 
abrogated, and exift now in vain only upon pillars. As for 
thofe terms, which are an infamy to us, and have ruined 
many of our allies, they remain fixed, and are held facred,^ 
\ii^ich ought to be cancelled, and not fuffercd to continue 
in force a day. We ought to judge them impofitions, and 
not free agreements ; for who is ignorant^ that thef^ only 
are conventions,which are made upon equal footingbetwixt 
the two parties ? but that thefe terms are imperious com« 
mands, which opprefs one party contrary to equity, while 
they exalt the other : wherdFore we may juflly Uame thofe 
embafladors, who, commiffioned by die Greeks, made a 
peace fo advantageous to the Barbarians ; for it became 
them, had they judged it right, that each Ihould keep their 
own lands, and have the property of their captives, or 
Should pofTefs what each enjoyed in the time of the laft 
peace ; it became them, I fay, to have defined one or other 
of thefe things with impartiality, and made the treaties 
accordingly. Now, they have confulted neither the honour 
of oon, or the city of Lacedaemon; but have conftituted 
the Perfiin lord of all Afia, as if we had been fighting for his 
advantage, and as if the Perfian empire had been founded 
of old, but we had only of late inhabited our cities; and 
not according to truth, as if they had but lately acquired 
this honour, but we had, ih every age, the precedency in 
Greece. I believe I fhall demonflrate befl, in the following 
manner; die indignity done us» and the encroachment of 
the Barbarians : The whole world being divided into two 
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portS) the one Alia, and the other Europe, he has acqairedy 
hy convention, the half, as iharing the globe with Jupiter^ 
and not having it allowed hy the covenants of men t he has ' 
obliged us, after having engraved them on ftone-pillars, to 
fix diefe infamous treaties in our public temples^ a nobler, 
trophy than is ere£led for a vi^ry: fuch trophies are often 
raifed for inconfiderable zStions^ or one event of war; but 
thefe monuments are fo many public aflertions of his fupe-* 
periority in the whole war, and over all Qreece. Certainly 
we ought to refent fuch a glaring injury, meditate how we. 
may take revenge, and prevent fuch abufes for the future j 
for it is a Ihame to have the Barbarians as Haves in our 
houfes, and fufFer fo many friends and allies to be enflaved 
by them. Thofe who fought in the Trojan war, on ac« 
count of the rape of one woman, were fo inilamed with 
refentment, that they would not defift, till they had levelled 
the city of the ravifher with the duft, and left not a maik 
of its fituation ; but we are (o far from fuch a noble cou- 
rage, that though all Greece has been ignominioufly in- 
jured, yet we have taken no public vengeance, tfaou^ we 
might have fuch fuccefi in the enterprize, as we ourielves 
coidd wiih in retaliation } for a war with the Perfians is 
the only war more eligible than peace, and would be more 
like an agreeable fpeAacle than a military expedition : it 
would likewife be advantageous to both forts of Grecians^ 
both tho& who delight in peace, and thofe who love adUon 
and war; for the firft might moft fecurely, by this means, 
enjoy their pofleflions, and the latter amals riches and plenty 
by the fpoil of the Barbarians, 

If any one will make a ferious reflexion upon what I 
have (aid, and turn his thoughts on all fides, he will find 
fuch conduct the tnoA beneficial for our countiy i for^ in 
die firft place, againft whom would fuch make war, who 
are above injuftice, and have nothing but reafon and equity 
in their view? Would it not certainly be againft thoie, 
who have frequently opprel&d Greece, are now forming 
pernicious defies againft it, and werv always in the fame 
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difpofition i Again, Whom is it juft for thofe who aref 
not cowards, though they would make war with modera* 
tion, to envy, but fuch as allume to themfelves more than 
human power and honours, though they are unworthy of 
an equal degree of happinefs with our diftreflcd country- 
liien? Againftwhom, I fay, ought thofe to bear arms, 
who either regard religion ^d piety towards the gods, or 
utility and dieir own emolument and advantage ? Is it not 
againft fuch as are naturally enemies, the haters of our 
country and its laws, and, at the fame time pofieis thofe 
enormous riches, which they dare not bravely to defend f 
Arc they not, iipon all thcfe accounts, worthy of our ut- 
moft prolccutiou? Certainly they are. Nor fhall we diC- 
ttefi any of our cities, by raifing forces in them, which 
was an odious undertaking, and juAly, in our civil wars; 
for I think Aofe will be fewer, who chufe to ftay at home, 
than thofe who will be eager to join in the expedition. 
Who is too young, or too oM, who would not 'be glad to 
h'aYe a fcare in an expedition, condu<Sted by the Athenians 
an J Lacedaembnians, for the liberty of all our countrymen 
and allies, while Greece is united to take revenge on the 
cruelties of the Barbarians ? Now, what everlafting fame 
and glory muft thofe who furvive, or thofe that die, obtain, 
that behave with the greateft bravery in fuch a noble enter- 
prize? For if thefe who took revenge on Paris, and over- 
threw one city, received fuch extraordinary praife, what 
encomiums may they hope for, who fhall conquer all Afia? 
Is there a poet, or an orator, who will not la^ur, who 
will not do his utmoft, by his eloquence and knowledge, to 
fliew both his own exalted fentiments, and immortalize fuch 
heroic valour and virtue ? 

I OWN, I have not the fame thought I had in the begin- 
ning of this oration : I imagined then, that I could fpeak 
worthily of my fubjeft ; but I am now fenfxble I cannot 
equal its dignity, and that many things have efcaped mc, 
that flxould have been mentioned. You therefore (hould 
confider, as well as I do, what great happinels we fhall be ' 
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poflefied of, iJF we change our inteftine wars into a noble 
war againft the Afiatics, and transfer their riches and luxu- 
rious plenty into Europe : I (ay, we ihould believe this^ 
nor, after hearing this oration, go away unconcerned ; but 
whoever amongft us are capable, fhould do their utmoft to 
reconcile Athens and Lacedsmon : and all orators fhould 
defift from other trifling harangues about the concerns of 
private life, and endeavour to enfiame their countrjrmen 
with niore heroic fentiments than I have in the prefent dUl^ 
courfe, with which I have entertained this aflembly ; judg- 
ing it beneath truly learned men, and aiFe£Uonate to their 
country, to make fuch harangues, as will not better the ftate 
and lives of their hearers, but fuch whereby the prefent 
public diftreis will be remedied^ and they become authors of 
the grf ateft national happinefs. 
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^K^RE %re two chief parts of tUs orditiori: 
■^ thefirfly as'^hi the PanSgyfiCy has' in vtew 
the reconciliation of the Grecian cities *, theother^ 
a common expedition againfl the Barbarians. The 
praife of Philip is but acceffory^ as inducive to 
infereji him ^fuch a glorious ^enierptixej teiri^ 
l^epr^erejl per fore tdtemerit all parties in amitf; 
and conduSt the united forces of Greece. 
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WONDER ^oU O Philip! that I draw not the 
exordium pf this di&ou^fe fro^n my prdenf 
(iibjefty aiid defigned oration^/ Imt from ths^ 
difcwrjfc which jyas written before, on accQuot of Ampbit 
polis. Let me premife ^ few words* d>ajk :I 11)97 ihewi» 
you and others, how it. was not out of Jn^prudence, on 
fickly fancy, occafioned by my ill ftatecf ihcalth, that I 
have prefumed to (^nd you this oration ; fau|; for f<»Ud rea^ 
fons, and after ma,ture.fionfideration : for having ^dbfenreil 
the war which happened betwixt.you and our city, on ac« 
count of Amphipolis, to have been tke'caufejof many: caU 
lamities, I endeavoured to fpeak in itich. a <manner con^ 
ceming this city, and the adjacent country, as none of your 
fri^ds, or our orator8,'have done before me, but in as dif^ 
ferent a method as poffible. They exhorted both to war, in 
compliance with your inclinations : I have not touched 
at all upon things lefs evident, and in difpute $ but I have 
omitted none of thofe reafons which I th<Highit die moft con- 
ducive to peace, and a mutual good underftanding betwixt 
both ftates, proving, diat you both equally miftake your 
real interefts^ that you are^ fighting for our ^^dvsmtage, and 
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we to encreafe your power. It is indeed your advantage 
to have an authority in the neighbouring region, but no( 
prudence in us to t^ this city by force : and, methinks, I 
have fo handled thefe topics, that none will fo much praife 
this oration, upon account of the purity and accuracy of 
the ftile, as fome have been accuftonied to do my other 
orations i but they will more efteem the folid reafons and 
matters of fa£t inferted in it, whereby I make it evidem;^ 
that there is no poffibllity of putting an end to our unhappy 
contentions, unlefs you yourfelf become convinced, that 
the friendihip of our city is of more value than any re-- 
venues which can arife to you from the pofleffion of Am« 
phi{y>lis } and unlels our city be once perfuaded, that they 
ought not to be defirous of mddng fturh colonies, where the 
inhabitants have three or four times fucccffively been ruined; 
but pitch upon thofe places, which are removed fix>m all 
fuch as may oppreis them, but hear to fuch as are accus- 
tomed to flavery. In fuch a place the Lacedaemonians 
eftabli(hed a colony at Cyrenae. Now, I hope, I ihall not 
fail of my prefent defign, if you are perfuaded, that tho' iit 
words you furrender the city to us, yet you will iBU, in fad, 
be mafter of it, and gain our perpetual friendfhip befides s 
for you will have as many hoftages of our friendflup, as 
we fhall fend perfons from hence into die neighbourhocNi of 
jrour kingdom* I will endeavour to pcrfuade our nwdtitiMk 
to believe, as they fliould, that if we take Ampbipolis, wc 
fludl ftiU be as much obliged to keep up a good underfland** 
iag with you, and favour all your defipis, upon account of 
our citizens there, as we were obliged to maintain a cor^ 
refpondence with Medocus in old times, upon account of 
our jhufbandmen in the Cherfon^fus. Such being the rea« 
£>ns I propofed to my fellow-isitizens, towards an amicable 
accommodation, all that heard them hoped, that^fhould my 
difcourfe be difperfed^ we ibould compofe our prefent diiFe- 
jcences, and, widi emulation, confolt fome common good* 
Wherefore, whether they judged prudently thus or ilot, I 
think it is but juft they'lhould be refponfible then^fehres for 
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file. ' While I had my thoughts employed about this defign^ 
ycm both prevented me, before I hai finifhed mydifcourfe, 
by concluding a peace with great and laudable prudence ; 
for, upon any terms^ peace was better fpr both, thaii thofe 
calamities which both were diftreiled with by fo deftrudive 
a war. Being on this occailon filled with joy, for the ra« 
tification of a wiihed^for peace, and judging it would not 
only be beneficial to us, but to all Greece, I could not defift 
entirely from my firft dcfign j but Irefolved to confider the 
method of making our happinefs lafting, and thereby pre- 
vent our city from breathing but a fmall time, in order to 
re-commence again the fame fcenes of confiiilon. Reflect- 
ing, as I faid, upon fuch a method, I found it would be in 
vain to hope Athens would long continue quiet, unleis the 
chief cities of Greece^ being united, and forgetting all en- 
mity, fliould transfer the war into Afia^ and there endca^ 
vour to gain by valour all thofe rewards of bravery^ which 
they have fo long cruelly fought for in their own country* 
And though I have treated of the fame fubjeft in my ora-» 
tion called the Panegyric, yet, judging I could never find 
out a nobler hypothefis, nor more recommended by noveK 
tyj or conducive to public, univerfal good^ I have refolved 
to attempt the fame topic once more ; tho' I am not igno« 
rant of my own circumftances, and that fuch an oration 
does not fo well fuit with a perfon of my advanced .age, but 
rather requires a perfon in the very blofibm and vigour of 
life, and who furpafTes others in the excellency of his ge« 
nius. Add to this, I am thoroughly fenfible of the difficulty; 
of writing twice upon the fame fubjcftj efpecially whenmy 
former publifhed difcourfe has been fo diligently laboured, 
that my very rivals, though they envy, imitate it, and, in 
fa£t, admire it more than thofe who beflow on it the oxofl 
exaggerated praifbs: but, taking courage under all thefe dif- 
advantages, I am fo inflamed, in my old-age, with the lovd 
of glory, as to entertain the hope of making it clear both to 
thofe who fpeak with you, and thofe who converfe with me 
as difciples, that to be noify in public afTemblies, and ha- 
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iirind : for fucfa oo^oq^ 9rc juft 9s y«i^n 99 tiMe vtt« I9V9 
9pd forms of gi»rienuacnl;9 nvhicb baye il^en inycotfici hy 
di^eamtng fopbSis and i^Uofophm. BMt jjt \wQvm Ifcpfi^ 
^ who would not trifle to no purpofib, but eSf& fome goody 
and benefit the puUic, to let Qthenaiake popular haraogufs^ 
while they pitch uppn fom^ perfon capable of putdng in 
praAtce their advipe, who can cnferoe it ly their eloqnyee 
and adions ; I fajr, they ought to chuie out fucha one, if 
they can find any poflefied of this c:^ted exceHence: 
whidi I being fiuifil^e of» chofe to dinnft my difixairft to 
you; not feddng to model it with a view of gaining your 
fevour, which, notwithftandin^ I own, I fliQuld &t a juft 
and high value on ; but my true reafon was, becaufc I £iw 
many of g^af capacity living in fucb republics, and under 
fuch fevere laws, (hat Aey could aft nothing, but by or^ 
ders ; befides, I (aw them unequal to the tafl: of fuch an 
arduous undertaking, as I (hall mention ; iriiile I perceivecf 
you invefted with an abfolute power of fending embai&dors 
to whom you pleafed, and admitting them with the fame 
freedomi as well as declaring, without die' leaft reftraint, 
your wifeft fentiments. Befides, I an) confcious, thatypu 
fiurpais all the Grecians in power and riches, which fuperioi* 
nty b particularly proper for perfuafion or compulfion ; and 
I am equally convinced, that what I (hall fay,wiU need both, 
before it can be executed : for it is my purpofe to exhort 
you to reconcile the Greeks, and bead them, as general, 
againft the Barbarians. To perfuade you to head the com* 
mon army^ is certainly to defer to you the higbeft honours, 
^d to engage my country in a war with Afia, is evidently. 
to cpnfult die public good. The whole fcope of my ora« 
tion, then, is thefe two points. 

I SHALL not here conceal fron^ you» that fome of my 
friends have given me fpme trouble upon this fubjeft ; and 
I think it will not be foreign to my purpoie. I no fooner 
told them, that I defigned to fend you. an oration, that 
wouM not be a mere difplay of eloquence, or an enc9inium 
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•f fom paft wars (for others will be forward enough to dm 
ihiB)p but an exhortation to nobler and more glorious ac« 
ixom$ and Wordiier of» as well as more beneficial to jrou^ 
than thofe you are now engaged in, but they were fo a« 
mazedj that they gave me openly to underftand, that thejr 
yrett afiraid left I was become ddirious by age ; and, what 
^ey had never done before, b^an to rqproach me for un« 
flertakiiig a raAi, thouj^efs enterprise, to give my private 
iiulvice to Philip I who, {hould he formerly have imagine! 
ibme other {nrudenter ibao himfdf, mufl certainly, after fuch 
peat fuccefsful a^cms, believe none now fo capable of a 
^lid jiidpnem^ in public i^Bufs, as himreif. fiefides, con^ 
tiauCMd they, diere are confbotly.widi him the frifefl Maoei^ 
dooianBii who, tho' diey (hould not be fo experienced in 
Cmm iii^f yetmuft furelybe allowed to know better than 
jTM what isjnoft coiidudyelohi^ interefl andg^ory. Hieit 
m jikewiii^ at lus tMt^ lilany Grecians of difHnguifiHed 
febiUtiessi by commttnicating his fentiments widi whom, he 
faianotieftiied his kiqg^ni^ but enhuged it in a iiianne^ 
vvtediyof hiswiflics. What has he failed of Mli^jteiidl: 
lb famiblfld and faroug^ cMrer to his interdl the Thei&^ 
Bam, who Ibnnaly nded over die Macedonians, &at 
diqr have 0XM confidence in him than ditir own coiiMy^ 
mfcn? As fbr tilt neif^ibourittg cities, has he hot ritiA 
fismidF^em hia amdliariesyby his kind aftion^ andgeh^ 
nfii^^ and eraftd odiersj; uriio obAinattty ^pofed hihi P 
Sba he not conquered die Magndians, die FWebii^ and 
AeRBoniaas* and taken diem under his prate^oit fltld 
obedience? Is he not beoome lord and tt^^t&f aU die 
I%rnmr,te»pt thofe who inhabit the Adriatkeoiil? Ha^ 
he not cooftttiited governors » Tlvace^ whttm he pteaftd i 
WiBnotfiich a potentate^ who hu pdrfomed (Uch Woh* 
dei% cokidemn die fidly of tlttt perfl^^ uriio itrtt fend him 
a pampUet^ and dtiak he neidier iBMm the pow^ 6f 
doifiMice^ or of hb ow^ gcnim f Whiit mj furt^Hiib 
was, when I firft b^d ^is> and what my anfwers, iHrhefi 
i had a fitde recdkaed myfetf^ 1 Audi omit here^ left 
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lihoufd feem to feek my own pralfe ; for having confuted 
them with civility ; having in^e diem thoroUghfy ktidhit 
of tiich- miftakc (for fo' I judged), wJio^ had at firft btemcd 
me, I promifed them, that I would Ihew my 6rat{on to 
them alone of all our citizens, and would do n6tMng in 
this refpeftj.but Ky their advice. Having heard diis^ an- 
fwer, they left me, I know not with wi\at real fentiments^ 
but, in a few days,' they came to me again, ini I havmg 
finifbed the difcourfe, {hewed it to them. On afuddeii-they 
were fo changed, that they feemhi alhamed of their former 
reafoning and reprehcnfion of myfdefigri : they ackribw-* 
ledged, thatth^ had never been fo mifiaken in a: thing of 
fuch confequence ; and, upon this, exhorted nie to (end you 
as foon as poi&ble this oration. They added^ dutt^y 
iioped, that you and our city Would hav6 a^fenfe tf gratkudii 
to me^ nor only you, but all Greece, for luch' a'-'ncM^ 
intention. For this reaibn, I havcf fatd To much^ by way of 
/preface to you, that^if :any thing iW the^begbtrfng Aoiild 
appear either hot credible, in]|>offib|e, or unworthy ofrymtf 
undertaking, you might not be averted from TebDdfB^rChe 
jefi, nor indulge the fiuhe precipitancy as ihy adqiiaintafaoe^ 
but watt tbe conchiftoh with an equitable attention ;< for I 
hope to f^y whit, becomes me, and will be adKrantageousto 
you, as well as glorious. But I am not ignorant^ hdewifar 
adifcourfe^.that is read, falls (hort of one thattshdurd,Tiih 
the efficacy of p^rfuafioh ; yet i^is by no means truet what 
fome preterui, that the latter fort of difcourfes ha^ in view 
ibme generous aiid urgent ai9ibns, but th^ firft have only 
pftentation, and a profpeA of reward. Tbe diiadvaiitage 
tho' of a read (STcourie is certainly great; fprixrhen'ah bifa- 
tion is deprived of the authority of the fpeaker, of his 
voice, the frequ^tit popularlemotions on thefe'^ pocafibHa, 
likewife o| the criA^ of time^ and.thr public, seal fo^^ die 
undertaking, whik noting is affiftiog or ftrcngtheningthe 
.argument; when an ocatipn* I fay, is. ftrippod ^f ail thefr 
clrcumftances, and only read with 'm even voice, fwi^bout 
affection, and^the diftin^on off tb^ writer's.^fiil and char 
^ - ra6lcr; 
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ra^p -I^y^ mithj^-^c, it is no wonder^ if a well-written 
dilcourte apbears flat, an4 no ways interefting to the bearers. 



'^^ch prcju^^^^ mu4 ;i(E»il my prefcnt oration, and ren- 
der af jot leTs weight and authority. Nor haivc I ornamented 
it^iojBuch^ is ufual with figurative ^i^on and numbers. 



:ight and authority. Nor have I ornamented 
ifual with figurative 4i^on and numbers, 
whip^l fited In my yoath^ and fcewed others, by example, 
Kbw they^mlgHt, at the faine time, make t^eir difcouries ' 
1)0^ ""more ^a^eeable and perfuafivej* which, by reafon of* 
my ^g^,'^' cannot n6w effefl.. But it will be fufficient, ' 
pe^aj)si Jf.X explain my reafons witl^ perfpicujty: and I 
jtiSffei^A^deed, tliat it Wdrfies you to negfeft all the reft,' 
an<vi?niy^ltterid,i iri k harangue, to the folidity of the m6- 
tivtt'5 C)r, fty this 'ineatis, you will beft judge of the utility 
of out difcou^es, ir^you^ftop not at die difficulties in the 
ij^itingsof rophlfts,*and'die difadvabtagesof areader, but, 
upok a thorough kndWlbdge, weigh the truth and reafbns 
cf i'dlftburfe, and not 'do (o flighdy, or with a weak at-; 
tcrttion^but with the jufteft prudence and logical philofophy, 
whJchi' theyfayi yotf are- well acquainted with; for, exa- 
ibhiferg our writings in* this manner, you will judge better 
of tfeirt'thaft by popular' 6pinion. I here conclude all I 
Jhave to. fay by viray of preface, and now I fhall proceed to 
tHfe fefts, and fiibjedik of my difcourfe, 
•'1' SAY, you ought to negleA neither your own interefts 
Kfr gl6ry j bilt cndeaybur to reconcile, as a c6mmon friend, 
Iftte titles of Argos,' Lacedaemon, Thebes, and Athens ; for 
if^yolu once effeftAis, f 'believe, you wjU halv^ little dlffi* . 
S&df^of bHnging 'the-i'cft'tb a'good underftahding : for all 
ire a<?pcndinlohthcfty^and^ recourfe to fome one of 
Ifteii^foi' tutcours, when' they are afraid, or diftrefled} fo^ 
dSrt if you Happily 'reton'dfc 'four atiesbnly, you free iall 
^fe*i»ff frfifii dfeadflilcilamitlcs. You will find, that you 
•tight td^*di!^ife noniebf them, it you coiiftder their ac- 
flons tbii^^ids your anceftdrsj for you will perceive, in 
cacii of th^m, a great friendfhip for your houfe, and a great 
'itoahy benefits previous to any obligation^ ;^or Argos is your 
countiyi *^hicb you oughts in juftice, to bake the fame 
♦* *••- u ** • * H 3 ' account 
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accotuit of 18 of your own parents. The TlrfNuu boAdii^ 
tife head of your fiimily with revenues and ficrifices afo^re 
aQ the other gods; and the Lacedaemonians havecqnimitted 
Aeir kingdom and government to hb poftcrity, for all fuc* 
ceffive generations. Now they fay, that our city (il we 
wriU bel^ antleiit hiftory) was the qiufe of Hen^^^s iin« 
fllortalizatioDtwhtcb. joja, mufi have heard of^ but it is jotot 
a plaice hese for me to prove its tm^tbV ^ni the fafety of h^ 
d^ildrcn; for A&ens alone, haa^^ing the grea^cA dang|e|r^, 
againft the forces^ of EuryftheoSs put a ftop to his in^ufiice, 
and freed Qerjcules's defcendtnts from a pi^etu^ fucci^a 
ofdangqis: for which pnefetn^a^ii there wascerijainly 9^fi^ft, 
gcatitude due to^ i|a not only bom^^ thofe who w^ore, ia that^ 
time faved^ but from thofe now ^'^% ; for it, i^ by us.thoy, 
liye» and enjoy all their profpeui^ : and^ had not tib^ranr 
ceftonbeeafavedJiyuSi^ tbey ^fu^ilidyea could never have, 
had an exifteoce. And iiAce. all the cities have, been fucbk 
towards yojUs yoii. QUI^t carisfrflly alwajp to. havi? avoided 
every dii&rence with, them : but ib i^ too natui;al fpr. y^ allf 
to commit erroi>» oift^ier than, da perfectly juft and wifcr ao-. 
tjonfi. What has happened Inifor^ we. ou^ jooti to wputior 
to any particular, but take the utmo(fc cais, thait nothing o^ 
stiikc nature happetvfcp; the future;. And it becomes. ypu 
to confider by whjit gen^QUS. aAioifS^dpne tbofe citi^ yon^ 
may f^m to behave^ towards. tbi^nvwQrAiJ!^ of^youifelfi aod^ 
dieir: defenta in yournfigvd, XS^'^^^^ '^^^^Rini9^^ 
' Hity ;, for if you ibe^, your gg^tii4e>, all will th^l^ (ujoi^ 
iiccQunt of the long intervct^iflgtiinc;)^^ that yiou. cqnfoC; 
<^themunmeijyted,farourf. wdit,is.g|oriouSs^ \^w4ts^ 
tjhe bcnefa£br oC gi;ea^ cities, and^^^t tbi; Aw^^tini^ m^ 
ways prcjudip^ yoiir^f, hut do' yoHrWC aq eqfffh gpo<^, 
Befides other adv^ntagie^ you vvill llkewifegatorthi^ thajfii 
if you have eMer giyxa any of thent umbrage, y^j^ vf ill^hj^ 
Ois mpans, the moft efficaciouily diffipate it :, ^ ipxse;^^ 
generous, a^ftioos. will es^ induce an. cbirnqt^^f Quti/ 
former mutua) offences: s^K], befides, it i^. oqi^taipn tha^ 
•11 men have the livetieft mq^oiy of tbofe good deeds, ' 

which 



Stjtify y^ £Key have Aiitieted' by war, and' in hoM^ Aeit' a^ 
oUb th^ wti^ ixf Obie <a ptHiilej fitting perii>nts fbi' 
fti&if ^hiiii" A^r tttetoal itfcntnkeiMs are hijgh, it h ouT 
tf ffie povH^bf aciiy 6n)6 to iteoncife t But wKen tH^jj^ Intrf 
di^ifi^^ch' othd^i^,' thb^ilb on^ intervAies to'compoi^e tfa^ 
^airfSsi- ^^ dfemftlvd ]^t an end to^eb^ broils; vHl!i3i;^ 
f lyieviK^wiH betft^ caTeoF tfiefe dtks^ iFyoti tak^ them lio^ 
tekitr youi' confideradoll; Perhaps fotlife perlbns' vnSt t€{ 
^ehehdihyafleitions^ andafljrm, thatfIsulvifi;yoti'touil.' 
6eMic unpoffibiHties; tlisit, ill hCt^ ndidSd- the AVgiM ^ 
isoi' evtf becoihc fincere friendsr to die iLacedaeniorfiahs, nOif 
ffieLafcedsemonian^tO dieThebans; Dbr ahyof A6f6 v^hdr 
fishre idways been accuftbmed tQ enoroadiupori their ntfigH- 
bdiijf^, lie content witli ah equality with thdir cOunti^eri; 
i dwiiy when Our city had die pre-eminen^^ aitd after- 
waids tfaii Lacedaeihonians, I own, I did hot diiiik any 
Aing of this natuTe could be executed ; for eidier of diem 
wotdd haveeafily difappointed the beft conceited cOunreh : 
Btitf r iJave not the i^e femliuema of otir publk affairs 
lioW; for I peiicdve alt ^e eqtiailed by dieir'jttisfortunes; : 
fb'diat I judge they wiQ be ready td eclibrace a'conufion 
good'ftbm concord^ rather than the advantages of injuftic^ 
from aftions of a like nature widi dieir foitnei^. I readily 
alfo acknowledge, that no other but you can recohcile thefii 
dti«ir, btt that this tklk is nptdiftcultfor you; on die con* 
trarjT, it is very eafy^: fbr I fee, that you have cflfeaedmany 
things, whidi moft men- thought ithpo&hle -, fo that it is 
itot'imptc^ble, bat diatyou can bring this enterprize to a 
liappy condufipn. Now, it certaiifly becoiMes thofe who 
excdi and have exalted ideas, to uiidertake fuch defigps; 
whidi die lower dafs of nfiodcind are not capaUe of, buf 
fuch as exceed the abilides of others, who have neither youf 
genius nor power. I Wonder that any will afiert, that this 
undertaking is impradicable ; they miift be'very ignorant^ 
if diey ndther know this, nor have lizard it from others, 
tbat> when any odamitous wars have happened, thore,wh6 
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mutually put an end to them, w^re Uie caufes of inexpreb 
fible good to all parties. What can.be imj^ed.greatei: 
than ^e hatred all Greece liad q( Xeqc^f. an^ yet» afteiv. 
wards, both we and the Laced^mpnijai^s (hewed him mof<^ 
iSeSkion than we did to thofe very.pvejrfons who helped ta 
cftablifh both our xepublics. But I need npt, njeffaiaks) 
mention antjcnt .tranfadions,,..or .fuch as relate to tl^ 
JBarbarians \ for if we caft an eye.t>^ck, and confider aU the 
Yariety of public .difafters, none of them will.be found to 
have happen^, to 'II89 comparable to thofe caufed by the 
Thebans and Lacedxnionians : but, neverthelefs^ when the 
Lacedaemonians raifed an army againft the Thebans, with, 
a defign of defolating Boeotja, and ruining its cities, hy 
our interpofition they were fruftrated of their defigns ; and 
when again circi|a)ftances were fo changed, that tlje Thp* 
bans and all the Pelpponpefiahs confpired to ruin Spart^^ 
we alone, of all Gr^ce, aflifting them, were the caufe of 
its prefervatiop* ,Nqw, a perfoq muft be very imprudent^ 
if, after coniidering fuch variety of ..accidents, and that our 
pities have fet light by hatred, vipjbtioq pf oaths, &c, nor 
regarded any tning elfo but what they. imagine conducive to 
^eir private views ^ I fay, a perfon muft be very j impru«- 
dent to think th^ do not » continue in the fame fentiments. 
now; but that, if you will interpofe by.your mediation^ 
(hey will ^afily lijflen to a general reconciliation ; efpecially 
fmce their pref^nt calamities almofl oblige them to fuch an 
accommodation : I judgtp thercfipj^e, ^at fuch circumftances 
concurring, this defign may bp e^fily effefled. Now, I 
likewife imagine, that you may beft acq[uaint yourfelf with 
the peaceful^ oj;.c:pJpjtrary difpofitibn ,q( th? Grecian cities, 
if we examine not lightly, nor yet too accurately* the con- 
iSition of their reipp^ive ftates, byt the pioft. i?npo|tant of 
^he prefent circumftance?. 

Let us firft confider the Lacedaefhonian ftate : It is not 
long fmce they, who governed all Greece, met with fuch an 
unexposed, chaise, after their defeat at Leudrae, that they 
f?i)ti;-ely loft the principality of Gre^e : they were then 
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^prlyed of fuch noble-min^ citi2^ens,:,a»'n^ef chofe td^ 
die than iiirvive the bfs of power, and be. fub>eA to thpfi^ 
they had governed,.. Add tp; tbi&»; tha^^ tho'.-^y.W^' a^ 
cuftomed to fee theP^ponnefians alwaj^ a{gfeffil)gotbeI;|' 
aIong.witb them,, tbey HQW faw them;ip^Kingsj:ivith'.t}A 
'j^hebans, an incur^pn into their own hru^^^whomthi^ 
were pbliged tp fighf with^ .not on accp^t/qf, tl^irfriik;^ 
but of theif very city and palace, and in,.^e^oceiof ^^ 
very wives and children j» and, hadtbey i^tf^^ni^o^ijljfdth^rfiir 
they muflrhaye entire)^ ^periihed 2 and. tjjp-^^iqf :<^0ni)uer^d|> 
yet they were /ipt fredi ft9m:mifery ;;bj|ta|(B:|Ki^:;attack^ 
by thejr .very borderers : : they arediftniiftpcl ;by, all the PekN>: 
ponnefians ; they are hated ,1^ .tlje g^i^e^al^ipf Greece^ 
and; they are plundered and; rpbbed nigbt and 4a)r by thtfixi 
own ikves: nor have they any interaii^n, h^% ^re.eitbet 
kvying forces, or fighting s^ainft fome:^fieighbpJif> <?r elfe; 
affifting their own countrym^, that daily petiih* Add. 
what, is the dreadfulleft calami^ iss, . thgt j^ey ^t/^ always iii: 
fpar left file Thebans, ^mafcing a cpmppfiftpiiriwi^h the, Pho^, 
cc^nfe^, ihould, return ^ainrinto- t)ieir cp^ntry,^and <k^ themi 
more damage than; they even did at th^rn.ft-ftij^afiOiW: 
And how can we imagine, :but that p^rions^'ia thi^^mife^^ 
nible fituation, will eager)y embrace the autbprity of ^ per*; 
ibn,, w^o is papable of cpjaainaDding ft.pfsai^e^ .and puttingr 
an'end to thcCe prefect. Qal*n>i|otis ^w^t .'.Xpujnay like- 
wife perceive the Argiv^,:l9 be in very nf«* the fame cir-^ 
cuoiftances as the Lacedaeiponiaps, ^xidj lAi fprpe rcfpc&Sp 
in a worfe fituation ; fqif pvet fince they bavt inhabited 
their qty, they have continual wars and contentiPns Virithr 
their neighbours : but there is this remarkable diiFefenceta 
be npteciy that the Lacedemonians commonly (oj^tagiunit 
^ir.inferiors, but the Argives had to ftrugg^e with their 
fuperiors ; which muft be gllowed by all to be the moA mir 
ferable of all calamities. Add, that they are .fo .unfortu- 
nate, as to fee a^moft annually their country l^id wafte^nd 
plundered of its produdls : and what is an aggravation of 
Cbeir miferies is, that, wh^n the enemy retire^ and leaves 
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AIM, ikef petfeents tote. anol6ek', zA^iStfltaf €i& HbRt!^ 
JBd<miAd!CiiigiEriQied^aiito]tgfttt4m; ahdwiNlii'tSiejrhave^ 
<Ieite Aisf, A«y re^ce as much' as dAcnff wfieU ititf hxve^ 
tHBqwflie# fifdr eneiutcs* Now,, nothing is die camfe 6t 
Acir €Oflfttfion, But war ; wHicfr if you put ah didio^joxt 
t0t^ only recover them' from thi» guIF of miferies^ But ren^- 
der Ante eiipjfAle of a^Better reguhition in air othei< ii6Q>e^. 
Ai Ibi^ the THeBaIn afl&ixs, ^a are perMSf ac^^aaiilt^ 
Withrtiiin»; f^i^^' tfiey^ gained a g;]6riou9vi3!orjr, and ac-' 
quiml a^ hi^^fJsipiMation^ ye«, upon aeeointt'of tMmifu&i 
it A«ii*a!d^Fanilia^e9^ they are in- no better a^cbnditiMlJtaflC 
Ito ctMRMjiiet^^ aiid ^nfucediftili foi* tfiey Had no foonef 
QOnqoeied their enemieSi, but, liegleAiiig all' Aiflg^ diejH 
difturbed tli« ekies^ of P^poiinefiisj dared eVeii td'.enflaircr^. 
TkeflUy^ anj ^lirealtenedi the Megarenfer ihc& nei^v 
bdim: tlMffdeptited^our city of a part of its^tatit^rj^ aild^ 
liMSRraflbaltXubcetf ; nj^»<tfiey fent gallierta%«anttmn, 
W tf^ tfley disfl^ied^ to'nile HotH'by fea and IaH£ liaffiy^ 
Ihey nlwlewair iqpon ilfePhocefnfes, expt&xti^fotiA tb^pbA-* 
ftfe themfeiVet oF a&the dtSes' ahd ileighboiirinl^ cbtfiftiy^^ 
afld- fiit^^ iheiiMMiey He^flte^at ]!>eIt>M iii ttMr privater 
c«peflce»| nothing^ofwtiicb'did they-bringtb ifcbiidttlfon: 
haty befenet tfi^oblM take the PhlK:etifian cities^- tihe)rldff 
diiiirowif^aifd^'nlakiiig an inturikm'Upon^dMi^ enemy V 
fetly th^ftiffbitd nlore diftteft^ beforefth^ gottiafek ^in^ 
tten ^jufcsaat^m their opponents^ InPhocis they UHtfd; 
indeed^ a-fewm t f c eiM u r i e s ^ Whofou^to chifTe^ddith! rir<«' 
thser than lift; but^ retreating^ they< Ibft-the' b^^ieft antf 
moflr rerolifiteor alt thieir troops, whicb^ared to die inf thieiy' 
countyy^scattfii: andy in 'fine, their cendu£l*ha^C4Mfduded^ 
ia this, that, after h^ng to YiaN^ rendered' di^nAlves' 
mafters of 6re6ce^ now they place all thdr confidence of 
£rfety in your proteaion ; fo that I no ways^doiibt but thef 
will moft readSy follow your orders; 

It would noif remain for me to fpcakof • ctor city ; but, 

' being early wifer than others, it has already made peace. I 

Hkewifctto ways call incpzeftlon^ but it will readily ftcond 

your 
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your defi^ in the pubEc cau&s tfpedaHj if it feeff, thac 
you eftablifh a general concord> before you. mal:e war oil 
tke Barbarians : wherefore that it is not unpoffible for you 
to nnite thefe ^cities by alliance^ Ithink, is evident by whiaC 
I have already inentioned.. 

N6w, that you may ea£Iy tSeSt tlus, t do not doubt bu£ 

£ C2U1 make clear by inconteftable precedents andexamples ; 

for if It is pertain, that feveral of our anceftors. undertook 

neither n^ore glorious or j\j& aStioiVf than, thofe which I 

have advifed you tP% and overcame greater obfecfes and dif* 

ficult^es. than aUre in your way» wbat oan my adverfariey 

listy^ tQ, iby^ that ypu ibould not foonts dBk& vriiat is-ea^^ 

(ier, than they did. more arduous ai^d uapromifing enter- 

m^ i' tifk us,, if you pleaTe, firft qpnfi^er the anions of 

A)cibiades$ forh^i Ming into dilgraee with, our citis^ens^ 

and. perceivings diat thofe before him^who met with the 

lik;^ nnsfortuneb was>. as it were, thundeff-flrudc with die 

power qf the ci|^». refolved not to fink mi^ the fame de* 

^air^^ but thought it became him to attempt his return bj 

force^ and he chof^, rather than fubmit, to make war ^inft • 

ft. To mentioa eVeiy trania^lion of that time, and de« 

fcend to particulars, would perhaps exceed any one's abi« 

Uty^r or, could it be done, would be irkfome: in avvord,^ 

l^e cauffd incredible diforder in our city, and great difkefi 

^.iniA^ry to the Lacedaemonians, and the reft of Greece. 

A91 for Qur city,, all know what' we fuffered ; and die 

n^ of Greece had fucb a fflore of cabmides,. that^ I be* 

liev^e, the dreadful confeqiiences of that public and univer^ 

fal i^k arie not yet obliterated. As for die tiacedsemof 

ni^tns*. who then flourilhed, and had gr«it authority, they^ 

by hi^ means, fell into their preient misfortunes;* for^. bf 

his pe^^afion. to. ^SkSt die fovereigpty at iea,.thcy loft eveii 

theic lining, pPWfr upon land : Jo t}iat whoever affirm^ 

that, thcj may juftly date all their loi^es from that time^ 

wbea,tbey afliimed authority upon die iea, will be found td 

ibeak nodiingj; contrary fo truth and experience. Aleihi2l<« 

^. tkcrrforc^ having been die »ufe of fuch public cahi« 

mitiesa 
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^itics^ t^tiimied to.Atl|en$, praife4 indeed by. fome esDceT- 
hyeiy^ but not, fo liy kll, Conon, not many years after^ 
Old what was fTmiW to this j for, meeting w^^ ^ defeat in 
afea-fiehtat tne Hellefpont, not by his own Jnifmanage- 
ment, but on account of the joint-commiifionea.omcers» 
be was afhamed^t^ retur/i hom^:* but, Tailing into Cyprus^ 
Be contiriued there fonie time to fettle hjs private aJHTaFrs, and. 
I^nderrtanding ihat Agefilaus^was gone into Afia with g-eat 
forces^ and wafted the country, fee ehterf airied this elevated 
nopci' that> thi?'*,he hddnothing to d^pericf upon1)uf.Wmfelf, 
iiiS his great genius, he ftill believed h^iAight humble the 
iiacedaemoniahs, who theft goyetiVecl *the Gredans 'bbtii 




tnf^iif^ a fleerfie^ir'eiiidois, conqiic^rcA Jh a fea-battle, dei* 
jpofed,'i;he t'iSq^seipdnlaiis, deftrpycfd^dlfcit lifu^peij '^irtKo-; 
jrity,' ind free(l jtiie tfaites of Crcec0;*n:ot di3 he onTjr re- 
build the walFs of WhVtive dty^'bi^t^reftorc^ i^ lb its' 
foT!(titi fplendpf, aria renewed its ancient magnificence'' arid 
libjer^y. Who WQuId have imagined, that,. By t^is man^* 
once in fd low; a' condition, all tKe face of affairs fliould hii 
entirely thahged throughout all Grepce'j tTiiat foirhe of the 
^fti^s ijiould*]^ ignominioufly reduced, and others, rai/ed'and. 
exalted in power an4 dignity? Arid Dionyfius (for I, would' 
pcrfuadfe you by.mariy exariiples) prpvp^, that whaf I advif^ 
you to, is riotdiflicujt for you ; for tho' He was' nd waVs dif* 
trnguiflied iii S^r^Cufe by his faMIyi horipvrs, or btlier cijf- 
eimftantes^ yet, upon his aspiring ^aflily to mbnariphj^'^d 
flaring to uAdfertake and execute every thing hfe. febiighf Cbh- 
^ul!n<^e to this 'purppfe, he feizcd Syracufe^ and oVeitjireW 
21f thfe pi-ecfah tikies that were iri Sifitf. Hfe, at 1^, 'ac-- 
^irkd fuch htS-fe arid footTfor^es,' as n^^nfe' tJiat wejuth^L 
tdte him'there had ever doiie. lllet mf here meritibii the 
fiarbarlaiis : did rio£ Cyriis,' tho' (expofed by his mother, 
'knd taken up by a Perfian woman, ciufe fiich in alteration, 
that he became abf^lute lord of ^ Afi^'? Now, if Alci- 
--- •; - •. ^ : -.-^ ,.*•■•- < :■- -blalcs; 
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blades, who was a fugitive, Conoh Unfortunate, Dionyfiw^ 
not noble, and t\ie blrtJi of Cyrus fo calamitous to htm ; T 
fey, nOtwithftandirig all thefe pcrfons were ifi fiich inferior 
circumftanccs to you, if they yet performed fuch unex-^ 
pefted Plunders, how cah you Imagine, hut that you, who- 
arcdefcended from fuch anccftors, king likcwilc of Mace^ 
donia, lord bcfides of taany territories, but that you, I fay, 
will eafiiy reduce to furaake my counfel ? ' 

Judge now ydurfelf, how worthy it 'is of your pre- 
eminency, to equal the glory of. the greateft heroes: bu^ 
ihould you mifcarry, you will gain, however, the univer- 
fai bienevoltfncc of all Qreece ;• which is a far nobler acqui- 
' fitioh than thie taking, by force of iarms^ many cities 5. for 
ftich aftions, tho* fucccfsful, draw after them envy, difef- 
ftdioA,'and many reproaches: but there is no apprehen- 
fion of any fi^cH confequences in this cafe. And would any 
god give you an option of the manner in which you would^ 
pais your life, I judge none more worthy of you than the 
continual endeavour of putting in execution fuch a ^orioLS* 
^rojcd 5 for you will not only defcrve the emulation of 
•diers,^ but ihuft heceflarily believe yourfelf happy. What' 
acccffion can be made to fuch a felicity? when the motf 
oonfiderable men wiD come from the moft flourifliing driest 
intb your dominioiVs, and you, along with them, will confu!t' 
the public good j you. Who excel others in prudence, and^ 
muft certainly fee Greece profper under your dirediom* 
None of the Greeks will defpife your conduft ; but fome 
zealoufly enquire about your dcfighs; others pray perpe-' 
tually to heaven for your fuccefi ; and others, in fine, be' 
apprehenfive of your mortality, before you can finifli fuch' 
exalted enterprizes. How can you do otherwife than, in* 
Ae very defign, have the moft heroic ideas, and live the 
moft haplpy life in the execution, by the'confcioufnefs^of 
fitch grand a£lions ? What perfon. Who is but moderately 
endued with reafon, would not encourage you to the under* '. 
taking of fuch adions, as are capable of caufing you both ' 
thefe effe^i as fid>fequent fruits, fuperlative, noUeplea^- 

A furc, 
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fiurcy ani diftinguifiied g^oiy. I new judge I have Cud 
wougliy bad I not omitted a -part^ not out of oblivioi^ 
but timidit^f which I here piiurpofe to fiipply i for Ithink 
it is propor you ihould be acquainted with my thoughts^ 
^ that I ibould ipeak with that modeft freedom^ which is 
CMftomary to me in my orations. : 

For Z perceive you are calumniated by dhafe who envy, 
you^ who are acadfbmed to throw tbeir own citiea in^^ 
convulfions, and have a greater bve of wars and cenfii- 
fion than peace i who negleft the oeconomy of their owjii 
national afiairs^ and are continually haranguing ifptnft 
your power) as if all your a&iona tended to nothing die 
but your ible encreaie j and tfaat^ for a confideiable timi^ 
you have been in a kind of ambuih againft all Greece | tha^ 
you pretend indeed to affift the Mefleiiians, if you oaco 
iettle your affairs with the Phocenfes; but diat» in realist 
you deftgn to reduce aU Peloponnefus under your powers 
that the Theflalians, the Thebans, and all the Amphi£)y« 
onesy are ready to follow you ; that the Ar^vesy the Md^ 
ieniansy and Megalopditans, and many others, affift your 
defignS) and ruin the Lacedemonians : and^ in fine, thal^ - 
if you eiFed your prefent views» you will then eafily fub« 
jeSt all Greece* While they wantonly, out of impoteoqr. 
of tongue, aflert diis as known truth, they fpread fuch r$^ 
ports every-where, and perfuade a great many, who aie aft 
defirous of <the fame conftifion as themielvess ihey Bice« 
wife influence fuch as have no care of the republie^ 
but, favouring their own indolence, efteem themlelvet 
obliged to thofe who pretend to be full erf" fear and foUici* 
tude for their good : laftly, they have prevalency with fudi. 
alfo, as think not the defig^ of defpotifm beneath you, but 
worthy of a great mind; who arefo far from a^notioift 
of things, that they perceive not, how, with the fiune 
fuppofitions, we may hi^y tnjiure one,, and praife anothei^ 
peifon, as happens in this cafe. For example y fhouU inyr 
orator fay of the Afiatic king, that he has a hoftUe mind 
againft Greece, and is raifing an army to that purpofe,. he 
I would 
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irouU tsff iiothing difgraceful of him» ixit would fiqq^ 
iiim more Faliaatt and of greater iQcoiMit diaa he is : bul 
ftould any one lay ifae fime cf a defoeadeiit of Heroules» 
irhp in^as a faenefafbr to all Greece^ he wouli cover bim 
with diifaonour ; for who would not grieve, vvlio would nofc 
l)e fiHcd with indignation, if fiich an exalted perfon flKMdi 
ott^pt a diing of fiidi a nature i He, wfaofe anotflxir ex* 
poCbd him&If to fuch dangers for Greece, irfiile, by fudl 
contrary hehaxriour, his defcendent would quit that gene* 
r<^ty qf ibul, which he left as an example to bi^poftorityy 
«uH forgetting his true g^ry, affisft infamous and bafe ac« 
tions. Wherefors^ it concerns you to ftifle fudi infimia'^ 
tions, as your enemies indufirioufly endeavour to fpread of 
yowt intentions, tho' you have not a fnend but wil( readily 
"contradiA fpcfa unjuft ^flfertions ; and you may clearly dif- 
tinguiih what is for your real interefts, by their difl^nt 
lentiments. Ptrhslps you will imagine, duit it (hcfws pu« 
fillanimity to regard trifling calunmiators, and fuch as lifteA 
to them, efpedally while you are confciousof noungehe* 
rous diought or proceeding $ but you ought not to defpife 
the multitude, nor let lig^t by univerfid efleem and appro* 
bation : but^ then,, judge you have aleended die hi^eft 
point ci human happinefi and g|ory, fuch as is becoming 
yourfdf and anccftors, when, I7 your adi<Mis, you have fo 
difpofed all Greece towards you, as you fee the Laoedac* 
monians towards thdr kings, and your own finends towards 
yourielf. It is not difficult to attain this felicity, if you 
wili be an impartial mediator, and ceafe favouring iome 
cities, while you are fisvere to odiers : in a word, if you 
do every thing, wherel^ you may gain the confidence of 
the Grecians, and flrike a terror ipto the Barbaiians; 

And do not wonder, that I wrote to Dionjrfiusthe ty« 
lant, and now write to you, vrtio am nMber a genei:al, a 
public orator, or, in other relpeds, z^ powerful^ perfon ; 
wonder no^ that I fpeak to you more freely than perhaps 
others dare, or I would do, did I not know your nobld 
qualities i for I never had a fuffideat voice or refohition 

t» 
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to fiice the muhiriide^ and be befpattered with opprobrioui 
larigusige by mercenary lawyers and ftate orators : but, as 
for the ftudy of wiidomahd prudence, though fonie may 
idiink what I am goihg to fay, vanity^ I will dare to ailert it, 
fikaiti am not inferior in fuch qualities, but may rank my* 
jCblf amongft the moft induftrious and eminent ; wherefore 
I undertake to ^ive counfe]9:in this manner, acoo^ing:to 
pny tatent^, .to^ my city, the other Grecians, and the 'moft 
diftinguMhed of mankind. .What relates to myfelf, 'and 
what I judge proper for you,, in your high ftatiohy to do 
m regard of other Grecians, . you have almofl; heard fiiffi- 
ciendy; but, concerning the aUiahcft..againft. Perfia, I 
think it then.ja.profper time to.advife the cities, which I 
wifhed united, when I fee them, made friends by if^utual 
concord : but I wil^ now addrefs my words to you, though 
not with the fame fentiments as when I treated of this fub« 
jc£l before. • I thei\ gave^the ^iidience leave to epci^ode and 
defpif<; me,. if I did not fpeak worthily of fuch an arduous 
theme, and of ^all the time I might have employed in the 
acquifition of eloquence ; but now I am afraid, leftlfpeak 
much inferior to even what I have faid upon the fame topic : 
for the Pancgyjricj which taught thofe who ftudy philpfophy 
a more difFufe and copious way of writing, caufed me no 
fmall difficultyjnfthe execution; ,nor wouldlwillip^y now 
fay again the fame things, nor can I eafily invent, c^tier ar-" 
guments : but yet I ought not to defift, but mentiofi what 
prefents itfelf ftill to me on this important llibjexSt, and 
feems likely to perfuade you to undertake this great defign ; 
though I fhould not be able to equal what I have written 
before, yet it is my duty, for the public good, to draw the 
outlines, to be finiihed and compleated i>y fuch as are more 
capable. 

I THINK, I have made diat beginning of my difcourfe, 
which it becomes thofe who would perfuade to a noble, ge- 
neral confpiracy ^ainft the tyranny of Afia j for, certainly, 
it is not prudence to undertake any thing of this nature, 
until the leader has either all Greece affifting him, or, at 

Icaft, 
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kafty Wiihingprofperity to his undertaking; which Agefi« 
laus, who was thought the wifeft of the Lacedaemonians^ 
n^lcfted, not indeed out of a malevolent view, but out of 
the love of honour ; for he had two ambitions, both in- 
deed noble, but fuch as could not be gratifie4 together : he 
was defirous of making war againft the Perfian, to intro** 
duce, by arms, his friends into his cities, and make them 
niaflearS of the country. Now, it happened, by reafon of 
this feparate afFe£tion for his friends, that the affairs of 
Qreece were thrown into diforder and convuliion^ for, by 
the tumult which arofe at home, he could not be at liberty 
to fight againft the Barbarians : fo that it is evident, from 
the imhappy ignorance of that time, that it ought to be tho 
firft and diief care of him, who would fucceisfully attack 
the eaftern monarch, to reconcile the Greeks, and cure 
them of their popular frenzy ; which is the fcope and intent 
of my advice to y ou« Now, I am perfuaded, that no one^ 
who loves his country, will blame me; I am more afraid by 
far, that I have hitherto fpdcen unworthily, and not in 
fuch an animated manner, as I ought of my fubjed : I judge^ 
^bat whoever have fpoken on this topic, and exhorted 
Greece to a war with the Barbarians, have hitherto only* 
mentioned thefe reafons, that, by fuch an enterprize, they 
would all become of obfcure^ univerlally known and glo* : 
rious; of poor and indigent, mafters of. .many provinces' 
and cities ; and, in a word, abound with all affluence. But' 
I {hall not ufe Uioie arguments, in order to perfuade you, 
but even introduce examples of fuch as &em to have been 
unfortunate ; I mean thofe who foi,ight under Cyrus and 
Clearchus. It is allowed by all, that they overthrew in 
battle all the king's forces, with as much eafe as if they had 
encountered fo many women j arid when fortune feemed 
entirely in their hands, were ruined by the rafhnefs and 
precipitancy of Cyrus: for, being elate with joy^ and pur- 
fuing eagerly before the reft, he fell, funounded fuddenly 
by the enemies : but, after fuch a calamity, the king was fo 
diffident of his troops, and bad fuch a fettled contempt of* 

I them. 
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them, that, inviting Clcarchus, and the other captains^ to 
a parley, he pfomifed them extraordinary gifts, and all the 
foldiers their full pay, before their departure. Having thu9 
deluded them by his promifes, and whatever fecurity Clc- 
archus required, he, at unawares, feized upon, and cm* 
elly murdered them, to fatiatc his revenge : and in dii^dar* 
irtg, impious manner, hcchofe to offend all the gbd$, ratiier 
than attack fuch half^eftitute foldiers, who were dieptiyed 
of their captains. Now, what ftrongcr, or mdrt glorious 
pcrfuafive for you can there be imagined than^is? For 
thofe Grecians would have made tbemfelves mafters of the 
kingdom, if it had not been for the rafhnefi of Cirrus : but 
it will be eafy for an experienced general, like you, to guard 
againft a like deception, and raife a far better ch6fen army 
than that which then conqueredtke^Perfian^f. Excelling, I 
fay, in both thefe advantages, tvho can doiA>t biltk Will be 
an eafy thing for you to coRijpleat fuohf a g!ori<iiir«)^n>' 
prize ? I am con(ciou$ I have exprefled mfaiiy things m' 
the fiime manner as before ; for if I ha<( cbofejl to* have 
diveriified my fubje£t more by di(3ion, loould eafily have 
done it; and, had I written for jpomp aiid oftentation, 
have fet it oiF with all the oratbri'al omafxieiiti^rbtit,* 
when J wrote to you, I muft have been cgregibiifly im« 
prudent, had I laid a greater ftrefi upon tiie ptifitenei^'of 
expreiBon^ than the weight and importance of fadls: and 
feeing. others ufmg my reafonings, I thought ittao great a 
fcnipuloiity, if I entirely abftained from my own inven* 
tions. It is no juft wonder then, that if there wai a necef* 
fity, and it was becoming my chara&er, that I made free 
with my former writings, but abftained from others pro- 
perty in this kind, as I have always hitherto religioufly 
done. 

I HOPE -thb will fuffice, by way of apology • it now 
feems proper I fliould fpeak of the preparations you have, 
and thofe forces which they are matters of. What is one 
of the greateft advantages is, that you will have all the 
Greeks confoirie in c<»nmon friendfhip, if you WiH endea- 
vour 
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your to fS*& ^ piriotic good, 'whidi I have mentioned f 
biftiil'fflwrfeits tMsfl^ tathe Pafian king, on account of 
ciH(Ifacedffax3Sii»nl tytailsi^ goverment, during their aUi-* 
saux ^/iith Afia : for tUey ail judged, had Cyrus and Cle-: 
Jiiiditts poofperedi^ fbiejmuft have been reduced to a ftill 
hUrdar flavery ; but, by the conqueft of the king, be freed 
fiodl oppreffion ; wfaidh indeed happened. You like^fe 
wai have as many^rcady foldiers as youplcafej for now 
the cifcamflances of <jieece are iudi, that it is more eaf]f 
to raire^a numerous^ ufmy^ tbofe whohmve no fixed ha« 
bitatloiii diaA of fudi a» dwell in cities : but, in thoft 
times, thttc#ereA<rforfelg/iers ; fothatAey were obliged 
to !raiie troops in otMer'Gi^ian cities, and employed^ oil 
fhofe octafion^, as^much money in prefents, as they did in 
payHto the ^Idiers : and, now, if we confider well our ad4 
Vantagisjiihat you WfU lead the army, and have the care of all, 
art^ not Clearchusi Who was then at thehead of afEairs, we 
fiiall KaV^ an sdditibnat hope of (uccefs :. we ihall perceive^ 
A^Oearchus hadileithet commanded land or fea-forces^ 
flt6ti/ik^ any^Ways dlftingiiifhed before his bravery and cala^ 
ftiity in Afia ; ' but you have performed fuch noHe, fuch glo^ 
rion^ ^lons, that (didl now addrefs my dIfcouHb to ihbAer^ 
Woald afford me a i^cious field of ihetoric and doqU^de^ 
biit^.lliouM I enumerate to younelf your anions, I fhoul^ 
juftly Incur the cenfare of being a trifling, luxuriant writer j 
yet, methiUks, it is hot foreign to my plirpofiS if I men-* 
tion here the potentates, whom I counfel you to Mak^ Wai^ 
agdinft, and him whom Clearchus had to fight With ; for^ 
by tius means, you will beft acquaint yotirftlf with Amt 
qualities and powers. The father of the prefent king oVtfyf 
threw both ours and th« Lacedatmonian city ; but the pt^-j 
ient Perfian monarcSi never conquered thefe enemies, wha 
dared to invade his own territories : agair), the former hki 
the right of all Afia confirmed to him by our public ttattks ^' 
but die prefent pofleflor of the throng is fo for from com- 
manding Greece^ tfiat he cannot keep Ac cities which have" 
been furrendercd to him : wherefore it may be ju% doubted,' 

I 2 whether 
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whether he has abandoned them out of cowafdioe^ or'thaf 
they defpifed the Barbarian's power* Now,Tf w6ci»ifidertte 
fituation and circumftances at prefent of the country, yoa 
muft neceilarily be ftill more incited' to* this war. The Ea 
gyptians, indeed, revolted at that time i but they were afraid 
left thePerfian, colleding a great army, might conquer did 
difficulties of the river's paflage, and get the better of ihm 
forces : but this prince has freed them from iheir fears ; for 
havii^ raifed innumerable troops, as jiuuiy as he was Me^ 
he marched i^atnft them, but returned. not only vanquifliedt 
but even baffled, and made ridiculous,:; aAd appearing to all 
neither worthy of being general, or. wea^ng a crown.. . As 
for Cyprus, Phcenicia, and Cilida, at that tjme, .|hey iur<* 
niihed the king with fleets j and fought on his i^de:. but fi>me 
parts now have revolted, and others^. are fo diftrefial by 
wars, that they can be of no ufe .to di^ Perfian^ yj^ wil( 
certainly affift you, if you refolve on a war with l^i^i. Be* 
fides, Idrieus, who is the nipft opulent .fatrape. upofi.tl^ 
continent, muft certainly favour you more, tl)an the eaAjsm 
monarch, or he muft be egregioufly infs^tuat^, ifhe^dkea 
not the dillblation of an empire, which fO'barbarou(|y j;![;oate4 
his brqtheri made war upon himfe)f, perpetually lays Qmt^ 
for him, and has. defies both againft hi? Jib^rty and; t{pa* 
fures« By fear of this, he is npw compelled aiviuaUy^ tor 
^sitter him, and fepd him large Anns of money i but (hduld 
you make adefcent upon the cqntineiit,. he will r^dily 
receive you, as the protestor of his peribn and liber^;. 
Iiay, you will infallibly dr^w ov^ to your party many oilier 
fatrapes, if you promife them liberty, and fp^ead this fame 
over Afia, which b^ing credited by Gr^eecet ^difTolved both 
ours and the Lacedaemoniabs power. Now, fliould I: 
add here, by what methpd you may moft eafily conquer the 
king's forces^ { am appreheniive left foj^e would blame me, 
if, having no experience of war, I dared to counfel you 
about its managements who have, certainly h^ the greateft 
fuccefs and experience of any in our age i wbertf ore> upon 
this topic> I think I ihould fay no more. 

As 
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. As for the reft, I judge, that your father, he who ac- 
quired the kingdom of Macedon, and the firft head of your 
£uiu]y, abundantly (itffice for your example and imitation | 
£»-,. could they now fpeak to you, I do not doubt, but they 
^wrould give you the fame counfels as L I gueis this ^ from 
ivbat they a^atly did ; for your father always condu£bd 
him&If as a friend towards thofe cities, which I advife 
you to contrad alliance with ; and he who firft acquired 
the crown, who thought in a higher order than his fellow- 
citizens, and aiined at monarchy, did not follow the fame 
political principles, as ufually thofe do, who have under- 
taken fudi an enterprize : for moft of fuch made, in 
their refpe£Hve cities, tumults, mailacres, and many trou- 
bles, bdfore they obtained the ends of their ambition ; 
but he left the reft of Greece in entire freedom, and 
cftablifhed monarchy only in Macedonia : for he too well 
knew, that the generality of the Grecians were not accuf^ 
tomed to monarchy or defpotifm ; but that other people 
were not capable of keeping a regular form under any other 
govqmcnt. This he knew from his general knowledge of 
mankind, and the nature of them and monarchy ; and, by 
not endeavouring to enllave and opprefs his countrymen, he 
fhunned thofe dangers which arife frequently from the firft 
acquifition of monarchy ^ for if we read hiftory,wefhalI find^ 
that all others, who had attempted a thing of this nature be- 
fore over the reft of the Grecians, were, not only ruined 
themfelves, but their very families deffaroyed and blotted out 
from the race of mankind y but he paflbd his whole life in 
great peace, tranquillity, and happinefs, and left his crown 
and kingdom to his pofterity. AH men, indeed, praifethe 
courage and valour of Hercules, and number up his confliiSb 
and battles ^ but, in refped of the more humane and inti- 
mate virtues of the mind, I remember neither any poet or 
rhetorician, who ha^ m^de mention of them. But this is, I 
think, a proper occafion for my own doing fo ; for, though 
this topic has been hitherto rdinquifhed, it is neither un- 
worthy of eloquence or new, but affording an infinite fubjeft 

I3 "^ 
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of praife, and fuch glorious adiona, as^ require the mcA 
actomplilhed rhetoric and finiflied oratcry* Were I noif 
in my youth, I could eafily demonftrate, tliat the au- 
thor of your race excelled all that went before him, as 
much in prudence, virtue, philofophy, andjuftice, ash9 
did in the ftrength and excellency of his bo^« But. noiw 
having him for obje6):, and perceiving the variety of fuch a 
fabje£t, I defpair of my prefent abiii^, and am leofihiet 
did I launch out into fuch a field of panegyric, I muft double 
the length of my prefent oration : I therefore fludlomit all 
the reft of his merits, and (hall only touch upon one aAion^ 
which feems to me particularly adapted to what I havefiud 
before , and will only take up a convenient fpace of time 
for my prefent intention ; for he obfcrvi.ng, that Greece 
was full of divifions, wars, and other calamities, by putting 
an end to them, and mutually reconciling the difunited ci* 
ties, fiiewed to pofterity with what alliance, and againft 
whom, we ought to make a common war ; for, not in- 
dulging inactivity, he raifed an army^ made an expedi- 
tion into Afia, and befieged Troy, which, at that time> 
was the powerfulleft city of that country : in which war 
he fo far diftinguifhed himfelf, in conduft, from thofe 
in the following wafj^ that his fucceflbrs compleatcd' only 
in ten years, . with difficulty, the deftruftion of that place, 
which he effedled in a iQiort time ; nay, in a fewer day? 
than they years ; and, with a far lefs number of nien, he 
took it by aflault, and afterwards flew 41 the kings of 
thofe nations, which inhabit both the fhores^of the con- 
tinent; whom he certainly could not have thus deftroyed, 
had he not firft fubdued their powers. After this, he raifed 
the trophy called Hcrcules's pillars, as a monument of his 
viClories over the Barbarians, and a witnefs of his valour and 
df ngei^ as well as a limit of the Grecian dominion. I have 
ipentioned this, that you may peiceive I counfel you to the 
fame glorious enterprizes, which your anceftors have the 
mofthappily of all mankind executed. Now, it certainly be- 
tjqmes the nobleft-minded topropofe to themfelves the moft 
arduous adions, and endeavour to put them in execution j 

• in 
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inzvrorii to fet before their eyes the greateft examples^ 
and emulate the nobleft heroes. This is particularly your 
cafe; for, without foreign inducements, or any others than 
domeftix; ex^mfdes, how can you be otherwife than excited 
to an imitation, nay, a defire of equalling your paternal 
^bries? I fay. not, that you can imitate all the actions and 
eypi^ts.of Hercules j for fome of the gods could not do this ; 
biic you may indubitably imitate his philofophy, his philan* 
tj^ropy,, his benevolence towards all Greece, and his defign? 
<)f its glory. It is, I fay, eafier for you (^f I can but 
perfuade you by this difcourfe) to acquire, in your pr^fent 
circumftancesj whatever glory you pleafe, than to havf 
m^de a progreis to your prefent point of power, from the 
ferft :bjeginning of your government. You fee, I do not 
counfel you to make war in concert with Barbarians, 
againft whom you are forbidden by the ties of nature^ but. 
With Grecians, agaixift thofe whom it becomes the defcenr 
dents of Hercules to conquer* 

And do not wonder, that I fo earneftly admonifh yoif 
to ufe generofity towards the Grecians, and pra<aife, in 
regard of them, all mildnefs and philanthropy 5 for I have 
obferved, that harihnefs and violence are not only uneafy to 
the breads which indulge them, but to all that have any 
commerce with u§ ; that the above-mentioned virtues are 
not only loved in other creatures as well as men, but 
that thofe gods, who are efteemed the greateft benefaftor* 
of mankindj are, for that very reafon, by eminency, called 
celeftial j and that thofe deities, who are fuppofed agents in 
the punifliments and calamities of mankind, haye a lefs 
agreeable appellation : both private per fens and cities ered 
temples and altars to the former j but the latter are not Co 
much as mentioned either in prayers or facrifices, but we 
feem to have a kind of abomination for. them ; wherefore it 
becomes yoii, by fuch confiderations, to encreafe in all, the 
prefent univerfal opinion of your humanity j for it becomes 
thofe, who propofe to themfelves a higher pitch of glory 
than other men, to have conftantly in view a£lions that 
* I 4 are 
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are practicable indeed, but which have more of the mere 
poffibility of wiihes, than the probability of execution; 
and undertake them when the circumftances of time and 
power feem moft favourable. You may be convinced of 
of this truth by many reafons, and efpecially by what 
happened to Jafon 3 for.tho' he had never atchieved what 
you have done, yet he acquired the higheft glory $ not fo 
much for what he did, as for what he faid s for he only 
difcourfed, as if he defigned to pais over to the continent^ 
and war agaihft the Perfian. Now, if Jafon rendered himfelf 
to popular by fudi a declaration, what fentiments muft the 
Grecians have of you, if you put this in pra^ce,and endear 
vour to conquer the Perfian empire i or, not eSe£ting this, 
to ieparate from them as many cities as poffible, and divide 
Afia, which fome defcribe as extended from Cilicia to Si- 
nope i Add to this, if you will build cities in thofe places, 
and give habitations to fuch as are now unfettled, and, by the 
urging neceifities of poverty, invade and deftroy their neigh- 
bours ', whom if we, by fuch a method, do not provide for, 
giving them a fufficient maintenance, they will clandeftinely 
aifociate in fuch numbers, that they will become no Ids 
formidable to the Greeks than to the Barbarians : of all 
which we take no prudent care, but are, or feem ignorant 
of fuch a growing evil and danger. Now, it becomes a 
wife man, and a lover of Greece, one who fees farther into 
futurity than others, to ufe thofe men in a war againft the 
common enemy, and, cutting off fuch a part of the country, 
as I fpoke of before, to free the above-mentioned mercena- 
ries from the calamities they ftruggle with, and caufe to 
others; to compofe, I fay, cities and colonies of them, 
and, by fuch garrifons, fecure Greece, while they will be fo 
many ftrong forts on the frontiers ; if you do this, you will 
not only render them happy, but will fecure us all. And 
fliould you even fail of this, you will certainly recover the 
freedoih of the Grecian Afiatic cities. Whichfoever of 
thefe^orious points you gain, or even only undertake, you 
will certainly acquire more glory than any other i and this 

juftly. 
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lafUy, if' you begin fuch an enterprize, and encourage 
others to join in it. But who would not at prefent won- 
der at what has happened, and defpife us, fuice there have 
lifen men amongft the Barbarians, whom we efteem eflFe- 
minate and unwarlike, who have imagined they could iub* 
jeSt all Greece : but no Grecian hitherto (excepting Her- 
cules) has had To much wifdom or courage, as to attempt 
to make us matters of Afia j nay, we are fo far inferior to 
them in this regard, that they have not been afraid to com- 
mence enmity againft us : and Ihall not we have the re(b» 
lution to take a juft revenge of fuch aggreflbrs i But tho* 
they confefs, that they have neither good foldiers nor ge- 
nerals, nor any other preparations againft dangers, grant- 
ing likewife, that they are forced to purchafe them from us^ 
yet we have fuch a mad inclination to hurt one another, 
Aat, tho' we may eafily poffefs ourfdves of their ftates, we 
will fight with one another for trifles 5 nay, we deftroy the 
perfons who revolt from the king, and, out of mutual 
hatred, ruin thofe related to us in blood, rather than the 
Barbarians. Now, I think it worthy of you, while others 
are in this fupine condition, to be leader in a war againft 
them. It becomes both the dependents of Hercules, and 
all in potts of public power, to love thofe cities which they 
' live in ; but you, as a deliverer, fliould confult the good 
of all Greece, as did your great progenitor, and run the 
utmoft hazards of war for the imiverfal profperity and bap- 
pinefsof Greece, 

Perhaps fome will blame me, in this manner, having 
nothing elfe to fay, that I have exhorted you particularly 
to this war, and die care of all Greece, while I omit m]^ 
own city. Had I addrefled fuch a dilcourfe to others firft, 
before my own country, which has three times delivered 
Greece, twice from the Barbarians, and once from the La- 
cedaemonians ; had I done this, I acknowledge, I ttiould 
have deferved juft reprehenfion. But I (hall appear now to 
any equitable perfon, only to exhort him who is moft ca- 
pable and willing, to fuch a glorious undertaking ; for I 

per- 
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pfrcdvcd my own country leis regarded what I propolb^ 
than the mad reveries of her venal orators ; and therefor^ 
I defpaired of my lirft defign, but not of my whole inten*> 
tion : wherefore all ought defervedly to praife me, that, by 
this faculty I am poiTefTed of, I have always made war againft 
the Barbarians^ and accufed others of imprudence, who 
were not of my fentiment ; and, in this view, I always en- 
deavoured to perfuade thofe, chiefly, who were moft ca^* 
pahle of doing the Grecians good, and deprive the Barba** 
rians of their prefent affiuence and fuperfluity. On this 
account I addrefs this oration to you ; tho* I am not igno- 
nmt, that many will envy me for this freedom, but all, I 
am fure, will delight in the execution of my propofal. As 
for my oranon, none will think they have a fliare in it; but 
all will think themfelves partakers of your fuccefsful g)o- 
rious anions agalnft the Perfians. Confider here what a 
ihame it would be to you, to fuffer Afia to be in greater 
profperity than Europe, and Barbarians happier than the 
Grecians; that thofe who are defcended from Cyrus, whom 
his mother expofed, fhould be called the great kings, and 
Aofe whom Hercules begot, whom, for his immortal vir- 
tues, his father advanced to the rank of the gods, ihould 
be contented with inferior appellations ; which -certainly, 
ihould never be fufFered, but fuch a diforder be remedied, ^ 
and things in this regard changed according to natural me-* 
lit. You know, I am perfuaded, I would not counfelyou 
to this, if I forefaw nothing would accrue to you but povvec 
and treafures ; for I am fenfible, you have fufficiendy al- 
ready, and I am equally fo, that he muft be blindly avari« 
^lous, who expofes himfelf to dangers, and will either ac- 
4jUire fuperfluities, or lofe his life. But I compofed not this 
oration with a view to fuch acquifitions ; but, on the con- 
trary, becaufe I judged, that, from this enterprize, the 
greateft honour and glory will redound to you. Refle<% 
ferioufly, that we all of us have a mortal body ; but that juft^ 
praife and efteem, which are the confequence of great ac- 
tions, make us partake of immortality, which we ought to 
I . dcfire 
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fieflfc above all odier objeAs. You may obferve likewife^ 
that the mo& virtuous private perfons are not WilHng to patt 
with life on any other (cor^; but readily Iftf it dfewn ill 
battle for fame andfa(Miour: in a word, thatr'thofe^ who 
grafp at bouncflefe glory, are ever pratfed by all i but that 
thofe> who confine their thoughts to fudi vulgar objeds as 
are commonly purfued, arc reputed grovenihg, and wottiijf 
of oblivion. Befides, enemies may pofiefsthemfelves of ridM 
or kingdoms 5 but non^, except thofe who have beenbegotteft' 
by us^ csm be heir to our country's love and admiration fof 
jbch virtues as I have mentioned ; (o that I fhould be afhamed 
^id I not counfel you^ in this view, to make the alliance of 
all Greece, unite its forces, and run the hazards of war for 
univerfal good. You will take the prud^teft advice upon 
this in^rtant (uhje&j if you think, that not' 6nly I exhore 
you, but your anceftors fame and glory, as well as all the 
diftinguifhed heroes of antiquity, who were efteemed, and 
made demi-gods, for their military adions againft thd^ 
Afiatics. But, laftly, you cannot doiibt what refolution 
you ought to take, if you confider the opportunity arifing 
from your prefent power, which is certainly fuperior to any 
in Europe; and, at the fame time, how that the Perfian 
monarch,who now reigns, is the moft univerfally hated and 
defpifed of all his predeceilbrs. I wifh I could coIle£t to* 
gcther all the writings, which I have compbfed on this to- 
pic; for, I believe, my difcourfe would appear ftill more fuB 
and compleat : but you muft fupply this by your cxtenfive 
mind, in confidering all the motives which may perfuadef 
and exhort you to the war with Periia. I am not ignorant, 
that many of the Grecians think the king's power invin- 
cible : now, it feems to me a paradox, that they ffaould 
imagine a ftate,that is governed by a perfon fo ill-educated, 
and whofe principles tend to flavery, might not be diflblved 
by a man of the xooB: confummate prudence in war, and 
whofe politics defign univerfal liberty and peace. 'Befides, 
they cannot, fure, be infeniible of this, that kingdoms diffi- 
cultly are eftabHflied, but eafily diflblved. Confider like- 

wif<^ 
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wifcy tbat all mankind moft adniire thofe ifviio are capable 
of both excellencies, a wife management in peace, and 
condud in war. But if you fee thofe, who govern in one 
only city, when ^flefled of thofe faculties, univerlally 
praifed, what muft you imagine will be mankind's admira-- 
tionof your virtues, when you have benefited all Gieece by 
your wifdom, and have conquered the Barbarians by your 
martial conduA? I hope this will be tBeSted ; nor can a 
fliqre univerially beneficial adion be performed, than your 
reconciling the different cities of Greece; nor ever a like 
power be cemented by the Barbarians, if you overthrow 
their prefent armies : and fbould any one in pofterity excel 
all odiers in the dignity and perfcfUon of his nature, he 
will never have a like opportunity. And we may juftly 
£iy, you have excelled the afiigns of the antients both nobly 
and heroically ; for you have fubjeiSted as many nations as 
others have conquered cities : and can the inequality then 
be doubted of betwixt you and them in glory ? But I decline 
the compariibn, for two reafons ; the firft, becaufe fome have 
done thb imprudently ; and, fecondly, becaufe I would not 
feem to degrade thofe who are efteemed demi-gods and di- 
vine heroes. Refled likewife (to hint fomething here of 
antiquity), that neither orator or poet can either praife the 
riches of Tantalus, the power of Euryftheus, or the empire 
of Pelopsi but muft poftpone them to Hercules's glory, to 
Thefeus's virtues, and the merits of thofe, and fuch like 
them, who fought at Troy : and yet the moft famous and 
renowned of thofe heroes governed only in fmall cities and 
inconfiderable iflands, tho' they left behind them a glory 
that was thought divine, and deferving eternal memory ; 
for none love thofe, who acquire to themfelves the greateft 
power, but thofe who are the authors of the greateft hap- 
pinefs to Greece. Nor will you fee this verified in the 
examples only which I have mentioned, but conftantly in 
all that take the fame method : fo none will praife our city, 
tiiat it had the command at fea, or acquired fuch fyuns of 
money fron(i its confederates, to r^pofi^e in the citadeU 

nor, 
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nbti indeed, becaufe it was mafter of fo many cities, fo as to 
rajefomej to enereafe others, and, in fine, manage the af« 
fairs of not a few. It could indeed effe£l tiiis ; but wha^ 
happened from it ? It was feverely reproacTied by many.' 
Rit, in regard of the battle of Marathon, llie fea-^ght at 
Salaiti£9^ and the abandoning its houfes.for the public good,' 
sU mankind praifcs* them. The fame judgnieiit is palled 
upon^tiie Lacedemonians ; for men more admire and praife 
thteir defeat at Thermopylae^ than all their other vldories; 
and look upon the trophy, which the proud Barbarians, 
raifed for their overthrow, with love and veneration; but 
ftofe troplnes they raifed thentfelves for the conqueft of other 
Grecians, with regret and difpleafure : for Uiey efteem the 
^mmcr a monument of their valour and virtue, biit^ the, 
ktter/ of their avarice and c^preffion. . . 
• Having therefore confidered thefe differences, and ex- 
pkmed them to you, if I have ipokenahy thing left wor-^ 
thy of my fubje£l, you ought to haVe ah eye to my age,^ 
which, T believe, you will think worthy of allowances ;. 
fijHr if my prefent difcourfe is equal to my forriier writings, 
it^dtlght not to be fo much fuppofed my age Was ckpable of 
it^ as that fome god fuggefted thefe thoughts j not ifor the' 
love of me, but rather of all Greece, out of a defire o^ 
fveeing it from its prefent calamities, and encreafmg your' 
^ly .even beyond what you have hitherto acquired. I do^ 
not imagine you ignorant of the fuperintendency and pro-^ 
vidence of the gddi ; for they are not vifible autfiorsof our^ 
happinefs or mifery,.but they give us fuch-fentiments and* 
inclinations as are produ£live of them ; and now, to this 
end, have probably fuggefted to me this exhortation, and 
referved for you the glory of the execution of fo great a 
defign, as being moft worthy and capable of it; but, per- 
haps, made my difcourfe not diiagreeable to the hearers. I 
judge lUcewife, that you could never have eSt&ed thofe 
noble actions which you^have done, if fome god had not 
diredled you ; not with a view only that you fhould deftroy 
die Barbarians that have fettled themfelves in Europe, but 

that 
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(h^t^ firft, beipj^ thus exerci&d ^tnd experienced, IfuAs^i^far 
the hero you are^ you may finally ai(n,^t that gloriouaiCOn* 
cluiion which I prapofe. It i^ certainly an infao;^, when 
fo!:tune foefiis.to lead in the path of g^ory^ to be left behind* 
and not dare to advance where,, fhe poyits out the .Way to 
honour and evtxh&ing faoie. I thi^lc you oug^ to vjiliJi^ 
all Aich as Q^eak well of your anions f but, nxethinksy diofo 
praife you moft> who believe you worthy and capable c^thq 
greateft actions ^ and not only thofe who fpeak agreeably to 
^our ear at prefent> W fuch as will n^al^ pofterity 9dn^. 
your actions beyond thofe of any of. your predeccfTox^ ^.s^ 
though I would Yay pany niore thifgs,t9 this purpore>Ia% 
not capable fbf, that reafon, whi(^h:I have mentioned, h^ttoGi 
often already, tt. now remains, that jfliould. recapitulate 
what I have faid, that you may fee ia one point w^at t kfkv^ 
propofed to your wifdom j I fay, you ought to do good to 
all Greece, rule pver the Macedonians as a father^ and. ex^ 
tend your power as far as.poffible ampng the barbarians 5 
fbr if you dp this» all will think themfelves obliged to you ^ 
the Grecians, upon account of the advantages' which |h^* 
xeapi theMacedoAians^ for your royal,, pot tyrannicifljaro*' 
tjeSipn; and all mankind, if you free them £rom.dofe acbi^ 
Ipry government^ of the Barbarians, while ;tbejr. ate prc^ 
tc^ed by the mildnfks.of Gr^an govemmcm... Whcdier 
^is .oration. lus b^en written jn a projkr judiSkiise^ and 
With care, I learve to the audienpe 3 but I am perTuado^ no 
one ^n adiriie you to what is i^dre^ Uudable^ arid Irortfay oJF> 
ypur difting^jifliedjiigh charaaei:, ; , 
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The SUBJECT. 

^FTER^tbe Mtktf. Lei0tay:the Hebans 
made incurfions into the country of the La-- 
cedarmniaw^andtavfed them a variety of cala- 
mities: (o th(a the Lacedamoman women, meet^ 
ing their hujbands in their flighty ajkedthem^ if 
they thought it pojjible to^ take refuge in their 
womis. By this reproach they took courage^ andy 
being bravely affiled by the Athenian horfe^ got 
tbjr^iSiory at Mar^inea. differ the affair, at 
Mantinea, they defired peace of the T!hebam by 
their ambaffadors\^ who anfwered^ they would 
give ity on condition they would rebuild Meffena^ 
and let it be free. When others would have 
agreed to ^thefe termsy Archidamus^ ^^^^I^^S^ 
c/^o/es them. ^ ^here are fome whofuppofey that 
Archidamus had this oration written for him by 
Ifocrates ; others rather think at compofed by Ifo^ 
crates for his own exercife^ and that he might 
fi^ew what he thought worthy of Archidamus ^fo 
fay in openfendtei It is in the deHberatik)e 
kindy and particularly infifts upon the topic of 
utility. 
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PERHAPS fomciic^ you m^vronddr, that I, who 
sdways fo fxac^y kepttbe decorum of the laws, as 
none that I know of my equals have done, feem. 
l)ow fo changed, that I dare to give public cpunfel, young 
as. I am, about what niy elders hav^^a^diftcuUy toexplmi 
themfdives upon. Had pny of thoie^ who y^^te aceuftomed 
to /peak here, iqcpFdrc4 themfelyes wqrthfly of our dtyi 1 
would have held my toiiguei but feeing fomeacquiefcingio 
what the enemy proppfes, and others not firenuoufly r6^ 
fifting fuch mea^ne^y/C^ers qiiite filen^ I have venturedl 
tp rife up, aiid ded^e-n^^ fentiments upon this occafion : 
for I judge it a ihame for bin^ who conduct) his otm Cfs 
with honour, if he pennit& the city to nftgk<^ its • rCputa^ 
tion. I likewife think,^ ths|t, if it becomes others to (peak 
of o^er fubje£t%; i^qeijapnly becojnes thofe to ipeak ^ 
peace jOr^yV, wl^qmn^ftun thegreat^:hs<*ards; <fpecif 
ally ifuppofixig . thc^l.€japsi(ble of knovring . wb&t mpft .cocL-r 
^rna tbp public. Was it a certain truth, that old men 

K always 
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always underftood what was beft in every affair^ and youn^ 
men were excluded from prudence, it would be juft that 
youth Ihould be banifhed from public counfels i but fihce 
the number of years does not make the diftinftiofi if[ fle- 
grees of wifdom, but nature and diligence, why ihould 
you not hear the' re^fonings ctf both .ages, that from thence 
you may conclude on what is the moft convenient ? I won- 
der, wc fljould be judged Worthy of commanding Heets, 
afid conduAmg armies j whidi trufts did we ndr ahfwCf by 
our in^ife condud, we muft inevitably plunge the city into 
a variety of calamities ; and yet hot^o be permitted to ex- 
plain our minds, of what you yourfelves are conftituted 
iinally the d^st^mii^ng judges j andfiij whiJh r^rd, Ad 
weTiappen tS fBew' prudence, we mull neceflarily benefit 
the whole ftate 5 and, failirtg of our intention, appear in a 
difadvantageous light burfelves, but no ways prejudice the 
public. I reafon not in this manner^ out of a love of po- 
pularity, orirf -aii^ otjTerform'of>gp(Veyuracnn ,i)uf.w|fli a 
view to perfuade you not to reje£l any age, but fee, if any 
Rage of life, in the prefent fituation of our affairs, can find 
oiit wJiat Will be:publiirty bcne(idial:." -^^ - ' ^ ^^ / '^ 

Froni its'firft*ftabliflimeht,^ther^ftftvcrwas »war, .^r 
id^nger, fo gtifa^ 2i^\his^ vrhidh i!6w threatens &ur ^ity, ami 
about which I' have v^ntuited to glvfeyoii counfel. In'foR 
riif^j', times, We^^bht^ild^' to govern bftenr) biit^ m)w,th'fc 
iquofiioft-pur^jf,' ^^t*iir We ftdll ^b% foreign orderij ih 
^hibh oufverj(Rfeeftyife^ concerned*? fbr/Whichi k beSovefe 
^fecto fuffer the gfeat^ ferdfliipiy ^:#dl as 2ffl'6ther§, 
fhfet^'arenot^uSte'effeniihatei or fefcain the lef^ft"<i)ailc of 
^ift^e. As for me <(td l^ak hdw of myfdf )j I would 
chufe to die at pr^ftnt^ rfether ASh' fiibnirt to the prefcrip- 
stionof the'TbefciUisi tho* I mlght^ protraft my life by^ do-' 
i|)g fi>: for I VfllbUld be aftartiedj if, being the defcen- 
^ent' of Hetcules, my father a king, and I myfelf hav* 
\hg'z like prdfjikVir'fhoulcJ'bi-'^attlcftj while I faW 
thofekmds, v^^hicH'^iir-^liftceftorslifeHfeffus, in the 'pbflef- 
fi<>n\>f aur flaVes, I Wlfc ybu" WbuliMtertaSn the fame 
u '^ " -^ :• .:. .' - * . ' ^*'* •'^*'" .ferttimenti 
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fentiments as L Hitherto we {h^U feem only unfortunate 
»n our war with tlic Thebans> and be overcome, in our 
bodies, by the defeat: and ill»eondu£t of our generals ; but 
ftill have our fouls free and invincible : if you part meanly 
with our indifputed property, you will encreafe the The- 
ban pride, and raife a more glorious trophy for them," than 
j^at of Leu&ti over ourfelves j that of Leuctra will be 
TOought the monument of our misfortune j but the other, 
a witnefs of our own abje£lneft. Let none, therefore, 
"perfuade you to difgrace the city with fuch infamy. But 
our allies have advifed us to abandon Meflena, and make 
peace ; whofe behaviour you ought to have a greater re- 
fentment of> than of theirs who deferted us in the begin- 
ning: for the latter, abandoning Our friendfhip, ruined 
their own cities^ throwing their citizens into divifidns, 
flaughters, and a tyrannical, difordered ceconomy of govern- 
ment j but thefe defign deliberately your ruin : they would 
fjerfuade you cowardly to throw away that glory in a fhort 
time, which your anceftors had been at incredible pains and 
induftry in acquiring, during the fpace of feven hundred 
years* Nothing can be more difliohoUrable or afflidive to 
Lacedaemon ; nor could they hkv6 fbewn their malice and 
jealouiy more effefiually. They Have that grafping ambi- 
tion^ and fuch contempt of our courage, that, tho' they 
have fo often defired our bravery and generofity to afSft 
them, they now tell us, that we ought not to expofe our- 
felves for Meffena j and, that they may enjoy their happi- 
nefs in peace, they endeavour to perfuade us, that we 
ought to yield to our enemies, and threaten, that if we fol- 
low not advice, th^ will make a feparate acconunodation. 
1 judge Hot, that this danger will be more h^ardous than 
glorious for us without them ; I would fay, more fplendid, 
and admired by all mankind. To endeavour our own free- 
dom, and conquer our enemies, by ourfelves, is agreeable 
to the other noble actions of our city. I formerly, indeed* 
loved not fttidied diicourfed, but thought fuch as employed 
thcmfelves in . harangtt$$, Mr^re indolent in refpeft of ac- 
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tion ; but now fhould efteem no faculty more, than the 
power of fully exidaining the important fubjed which I 
have in view : for couM I effefl this, I believe, I (hould 
jtheceby be author of the greateft polfible good to our 
city. 

In the firft place, I think you ought to remember in 
what manner we acquired MefTena, and for what reafoji 
now inhabit Peloponnefus, who were Doreans before. 
For this caufe, I will aftume my difcourfe the higher, that 
you may the better underftand why they would have you 
deprived of this region, which you have as juft a title to as 
J^acedxmon itfelf. After that Hercules had changed this life 
for immortality, and of a man became a god, his children/ 
upon account of the envy of their enemies, were driven to 
different banifhments 3 but, when Euryftheus was dead, 
they dwelt amongft the Doreans. About the third defcent, 
they came to Delphi, to confult the oracle there; but the 
god, whom they confulted, did not give them a dear an- 
fwer, and only faid, theymuft return to their native coun- 
try. Upon confidering the oracle, they found Argos nearly 
related to them (for Euryftheus being dead, they alone were 
left of the Perfidae) 5 Lacedsemon they found enflaved, 
which place Tindarus gave to Hercules for reftoring him 
after he had been dcpofed (Caftor and Pollux being dead 
before), both on account of fuch a benefit, and his con- 
fanguinity with his fons. As for Mcffena, it had been 
gained by the right of war j for Hercules, having been 
robbed of his oxen (which he had brought from Erythea) 
by Ndeus and his fons (exdufive of Neftor) after he had 
taken it by force, flew all thofe who had injured him; 
but entrufted'the city to Neftor, thinking him poflelled 
cf prudence; becaufe, though the youngeft, he had not 
joined in his family's injuftice. Judging this to be Ac 
Ineaning of the pracle, and aflbciating your anceftors, they 
raifed an army, and, having diftributed their land to their 
fcllow-foldiers, they retained the royalty to themfelves; 
and^ upon thefe terms, they undertook a common expedi-I 
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tiofl. But I need not mention here, methinks, the dan* 
gets and anions of that enterprize, as being foreign to my 
purpofe. They conquered, in this war, thofe who inha- 
bited the above-mentioned places and divided their king* 
doms in three-fold order. You continye, to this day, Con*^ 
ftant in the agreement which you made with our ^ceftors 1 
^d for this, in former time, you flourifhed more, and en- 
joyed more profperity than others : and it is to be hoped, 
being of this difpofition, you will, in your enterprizes, be 
attended with greater fuccefs than you are at prefent. But 
the Mef&nians arrived at that pitch of impiety, diat they 
flew Crefphontes, the builder of the city, the lord of the 
territory, the defcendent of Hercules, and their own gene- 
ral : his children efcaping, became fuppliants to this city • 
begged we would revenge their father, and gave up to us 
the country: wherefore, after confulting the oracle, and' 
having been counfelled by the god to accept of what was of- . 
fered, you pmiflied injtnftice, befieged Meflena, and pofleC- 
ied yourfelves of the place. 

Now, I am lenfible, I have not fpoken accurately of 
our right from the beginning (for the prefent tim^does not 
permit me to rummage into antiquity) ^ but it was neceC* 
£u7 1 fliould fpeak of fome things briefly, rather than with 
diffufe ptrfpicuity : and I perfuade myfelf, it is manifeft to 
all, that we did not at firft acquire even this country, which 
is allowed by all to be our property, more juftly diaa 
this controverted one^ We inhabit this, becaufe it was 
given us by the Heraclidae, a god commanded^ and we ex- 
pelled, by war, thpfe who then held it ; and, in the fame 
manner, we received the other city, and by the dire£tion of 
the &me oracle. But if we are of fucb a mind, that we will 
refufe our enemies nothing, even tho' they did command us 
to furrender Sparta, it is vain to concern ourfelves about 
Meilena ; but if there is not a man of you, who would not 
chuie to die before he would do this, you ought to be of 
the fame fentiments in regard of both; for we have the 
lame rights and the fame reaibns, for either refolution* 
K 3 Befidcs, 
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Befides, you cannot be ignorant, that all men judge tbo(% 
poiTeffions, which they have held a ; long time, as their 
undoubted property. Now, we took Meflcna before the 
Perfians pofToiTed themfelvfs of the kingdom, and (ub* 
dued the continent } or even before fome Grecian cities 
were fouiidGd. And tho* you have this to plead, thefe very 
Thebans granted Afia, as his patrimony, totheBarbaria»^ 
who has not held that kingdom as yet two hundred yearsi. 
compleat ; yet would take from us Meflcna, who have held 
it above double that fpace of time already. They lately de- 
ftroyed Platese and Thefpae ; and now th^are for rebuild* 
ing this after three-hundred years : they do both thefe things 
contrary to their oaths and covenants. Had they en-* 
deavoured to have refiored the true Meilcnians, they had 
acted unjuftly, but they would thereby have been guilty of 
a lefs injuftice towards us. Now, they would have our own 
fervants our next independent neighbours ; fo that it will 
not be odr greateft hardjhip tp be deprived of the territory 
contrary to equity, but to fee our fervants lords and mafter^ 
of it. 

By what follows, you will more clearly underftand, that 
we fuffer great oppreffion, and that we have a juft title to. 
JMeflena. When the circumftanccs of war were far more 
detrimental to us than our enemies, we were forced to con* 
dude a peace : but, even in this time, when the treaty was 
on fuch termi, that we could exped no advantage, the dil^ 
pute arofe about other fubjefls. Neither the Pcrfian king, 
nor the Th^ban comnionwealth, objeAed to us, that we 
were poflcffed of Meflfena unjuftly. Now, what greater or 
more evident proof c?n we find of our claim than this, that 
it was acknowledged even by our enemies in our adverfity. 
As for the oracle, which is confeffed by all the antienteft, as 
well as moft univerfally equitable, it did not only declare 
Mefiena to be ours, becaufe, upon the gift of it to us by 
Cyefphontes's children, it'had ordered us to accept the city, 
and affift the opprefled; but, even long after the com- 
iHeii^ement of dlie war, whei^ ^ach had fent to Delph), 

they 
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Ihtj Imploring fafcty and proteftion, and we Ac melhods 
^f moft expeditiouily making ourfelves matters of the place ; 
to the Meflenians the oracle anfwered nothing, as to per- 
torn who made an unjuft petition ; but revealed to us the 
iacrifices we ought to make^ and the alliance we weve to 
leek after. Now, once more, let me alk, what greater 
proof dian thi^ can be given ? for it is certain, thatwe firft 
received this city voluntarily from the right owners (and it is 
not impropf r briefly to mention this) ; afterwards we pof- 
i^Ied ourfelves of it by war, by which means, in thdEi^ 
tildes, moft poileffions hful their beginniiig : add to this, 
that we drove away the enemies of He^r^ules's children, 
who fliould have been exterminated from the ^c^ of the 
nniyerfe: finally, by die length of time, the judgment of 
our enemies, and the declaration of a god, we were allowed 
to have acquired it juftly. Each of thefip proofs and titles 
ii fufficient to overthrow all die falfe pretences of our ad* 
verfarie^, fliould they fay, th^t wc either now make war 
out of avarice, or did at flrft, out of an unjuft principle, 
make war on the Meflenians. I coul4 fsiy morefof our juft 
daim to Ml^flena ; but, I believe, this may fuffice* 

Those, who would counfel us to make a peace, alledge^ 
that it does not become the unfortunate and happy to rea- 
fon in the fame manner ; but, in the prefent conjuncture, 
take prudent advice, obey necfeffity, and no^ attempt things 
beyond our power j nor have fo much equity tenacioufly in 
vi(^, as utility. In other regards, I agree with thefe men ; 
l^ut that utility (hould ever be preferred to juftice, is what 
they can never perfuade me to by any arguments : for, in 
this fentiment, I fee all laws were firft enabled, that good 
and wife men judged noble a£tions deferving of honour ; 
thajt thebeft governed cities ever obferved this rule, and 
ftruggled to conclude wars by the merits of juftice and 
equity : in fine, that the whole race of mankind are pre- 
ferved oy ju(lice, but deflroycd and diflTolved by injuftk^ 
and cowardice : wherefore they ought never to defppnd, 
who fight on the fide of jufKce, but rather the oppreiTors, 
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and fuch as know not how to bear profpmty and power 
with moderation. We fhould likewife copfider this, ihat 
all ar» agreed aboul our right;, but we difpute about ibm 
Utility. Now, two goods being propoied, the one evident^ 
the other uncertiun, is it not f^y io refUfe what is confe& 
U6lj a good, and purfue a doubtful one? the diffeaienc» 
likewife in the cation betwixt them being fo gfeat* Mj^ 
dtfcourie exhorts you to quit nothing of your ri^it, nor 
snake the city obnoxious to dlfgrace and infamy ; but brave* 
If to face danger, in hope we fhall hs^ve better fuccefii in the 
caufe of jiiftice, than our enemies in the defign of ojqpref* 
iion. Others advife you to abandon Mefiena ; and if you 
commit an injuftice againft yourfelves, perhaps you will bo 
deprived of imaginary utility, as well as your right, and 
whatever elfe you may exped ; for it does not appear, th^M: 
diough we {houjd comply with what is conunanded, that 
we ihall have a fure lafting peace. You are not igno« 
xant, I judge, that all nien reafoa with thofe who re- 
monftrate againft .ii?juftice \ but ai^ aptt when they find, 
nady compliance, to impofe further and n^ote hard cQm» 
mahds than they at firft deflgned : fo that it commonly hap- 
p^s, (uch obtain a more reafonable peace, who make a 
brave reiiftance, dian fuch as too weakly fqbmit to impoCl* 
tions. 

But, to the end I may not dwell too long upon this fub« 
jcft, I will now ufe the fimpleft arguments. If there waa 
no inftance that the unfortunate had ever recovered them- 
felves, or got the better of their enemies, I ihould not en- 
^urage you to hope for what had never happened : but if 
it ha3 often fallen outj that the ftronger has been conquered 
by the weaker, and the befiegers been deftroyed by the be-^ 
iieged, why Oiould not our prefent circumftances admit ^ 
change f I have indeed no examples to produce of this 
lind in our city ; for, in former times, none ever made an 
incurfion into this territory, who were powerfuUer than 
we. In regard of other cities, many examples may bp 
drawn from them j and elpecially from th^ city of Athens i 

for 
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fer we fliall find) that, after they aflumed authority over 
odbeFs, they were obnoxious to the cenfure of the reft of 
Qreece ; but that whenever they punifhed oppreffive ag« 
graflbrs, they were ^ver applauded by all men. Should I 
mention here the antient hazards they have run againft the 
Amasons, the Thracians, and Peloponnefians, v(^ho, with 
£uryftheus, made an incurfion into their country, I ihould 
not unjufUy, perhaps, , be thought to fpeak of tranfaftioiis 
that are at an immoderate diftance of time. But who is ig- 
norant out of what calamities they recovered themfclves in 
the Perfian war, and to what a height of glory they ar- 
rived ? for they alone, of all who inhabit .out of Pel6pon- 
nefus, obferving the power of the Barbarians like an irre- 
fiftible torrent, did not think they ought once to reafon 
about any commands ; but they immediately refblved to de- 
fcrt their city, rather than fee it enflaved. Thus they left 
their own foil, judging liberty their better country; and^ 
iharing with us the common danger, they met with fuch a 
happy change of aiFairs, that, having been but a few days 
deprived of their city, they were, for a long time, lords of 
others. Nor can we only bring proofs from this city, that 
courage againft an enemy is falutary -, but even the tyrant 
Dionyiius may prove it, who being blocked up by the Car- 
thaginians, nor having any hope of fafety, but furrounded 
by waf, and hated by his citizens, had thoughts of efcap- 
ing by his (hipping : in this circumftance, one of his boldeft 
friends iaid to him, that royalty was a glorious grave. Of 
which advice and reproach he was fo feniible, that, refolv- 
ing on the continuance of war, he flew many thouiands of 
the Carthaginians, made himielf more abfolute mafler of 
his citizens, encreafed greatly his former power, finiij^ed 
his life as king, and left his (on in the fame honour and 
authority he had lived himfelf. Amyntas, the king of Ma-« 
' cedonia, had alfo a like fuccefs in his enterprizesj for being 
worfted by the neighbouring Barb^ans in battle, and de- 
prived of Macedonia, he at firft thought of quitting the 
country^ and favinjg bis own life; but hearing a perlbn 
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pratfe what had been faid to Dionyilus, and changing, like 
him, his fentiment, after he had feized a*^ fmall fcMtified 
place, and fexlt round for fuccours, in lefs than three montlis 
be recovered all Macedonia i and reigning afterwards a^ 
long time, ho finiihed his life by the neceffity of old age^ 
I fbould we^ you^ if I examined into ihe variety of an- 
tient hiftory of this kind ; nay, if we refledl upon whal 
has happej:ied in the Theban war, though we grieve for 
ibme events, yet we may even thence conceive better hope« 
for Ihe future : for, after they dared to meet us in our in- 
curfipnst nor dreaded our threats, their affairs took fuch a 
profperovs turn, that, tho' they formcrFy were fubjeft to us, 
they now think it juft to rule over us. Whoever confiders 
&ch changes of fortune, muft be very void of reafon, if he 
thinks fortune will only (hew herfelf conftant ip oMr cala- 
mities. We ought therefore, I fay, to take coyfag^, h^ve 
good hope in regard of futurity, knowing ths^t fpch misfpr- 
tunes are redrefled by good policy, and experience in war« 
A$ for the fcience of war, I believe no one wilji difpute our 
precedency in that ; and as for our govei^pment, I think, it 
will be allowed by all the perfedeft. This, methinks, is 
fufficient proof, that.it cannot be but th^t m^ muft have bet- 
ter fuccefs than fuch as never made gi:eat account of thefe 
advantages. 

But many have an abhorrence of war, andmenti^p, 00 
this occafion, its vicifiitudes ; ufing, for examples, the ca- 
lamities which have befallen us ; and they wonder, if any 
will rely upo^ what is fo inconftant in its nature. I have 
known many to have gained great happinefs by war, and 
others to have been deprived of ^ the pofleffion by peace ; 
for nothing is abfolutely good or eyil i but juft as men ufe 
things and opportunities, th^re is a neceffity th^t events 
fl^uld be anfwerable. It becomes, indeed, the profperous to 
dcfire peace $ for, by that means, they probably may enjoy 
longer a prefent happiness ; but the unfortunate (hould turn 
their thoughts to war : by ftruggle, activity, and refolution, 
they may moft eafily obtain a happy change in their cir- 
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^mftances. But I am afraid, left we appear afiing others 
wife : when we had it in our power to enjoy our pkafures» 
we often were too much inclined to war j but fmce we are 
£allen under a neceffity of facing d^gers, we defire quiets 
and confult coldly about our fafety. It concerns thofe,whQ 
k>ve liberty, to avoid fuch agreements as are impofed, as 
kavlng a near relation with fervitude ; and then make a 
treaty, when they are either fuperior to their enemies, or at 
kaA equial to them in power : for all men have juft fuch a^ 
peace, ae they make a conclufion of a war. Wherefore, 
being perfuaded of this^ we fliould not haftily make a com<t 
pofition, that will be attended with infamy, nor feem to 
have lefe courageous fentiments for our own city's glcry 
and fafety^ than we have had for the good of others. You 
certainly remember, that, in former times, if only one 
Lacedaemonian afiifted any of our allied cities, all adjudged 
the fafety of -that city to him. The greateft number of 
fuch mens names any one may hear from our oldeft citi- 
zens ; but I can number up the moft famous : Pxdaretus 
going in a (hip to Chios, delivered the city; Brafidas entered 
Amphipolis, and drawing up a few troops of the bcfieged, 
he defeated, at their head, numerous troops of the enemy ; 
Gylippus aiSfting the Syracufians, not only preferved them» 
but made thofe forces, by fea and land, which had been (u« 
perior to them, all prifpners. And what a ihame is it, thift 
your anceftors, iingly, ihould formerly have been capabkef 
defending^ other cities, apd all of us together not attempt 
now to iave our own ? that they ihould fill, I fay, both 
Ada and Europe with their trophies, in the defence oC 
others, and we now have fought no memorable battle, to 
fepcl fuch open infults of our country ? that other cities 
ihould have fufiered the iharpeft fieges for our governments 
and we not fufFer tlie leail diilrefs, to avoid the compulfipn 
of bearing the moftmanifeft injuftice? In fine, though we 
flill nourifh horfes for pomp and pleafure, that we &ould 
turn all our thoughts to a difhonourable peace, as if we 
panted the daily necefTaries of life ? But the moil infamous 
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circumftance of all is, that we, who were thought the mcA 
patient of hardfliipe of all the Grecians, (hould a& in this 
dFeminate manner. Why need I make further mention of 
the threats of fuch neighbours ? we only once have been 
worfted, and yet have hitherto cowardly fubmitted to every 
peremptory order of our enemies ; for how (hould fuch in 
adverfity bear up long againft it? Yet, who will not 
Uame us, if, tho' the Me^nians fufFered a fiege of twenty 
years, we fhould, by a treaty, fo eafily quit it, nor once 
refle£fc upon our anceftors glory ; "but abandon, for words, 
what they acquired with fuch labours and difficulty? 
This fome are fo bi from regarding, that, defpifing ail 
ibame, they counfel fuch a6lions as muft overwhelm their 
country with indelible infamy ; and they fo eagerly advife 
us to give up Mefiena, that, on this occafion, they dare to 
mention our weaknefs, and the power of the enemy; and 
challenge thofe, who oppofe them, to tell from what fide 
we may exped fuch auxiliaries, that we dare to exhort you 
to the protradion of the war. But, I think, the greateft 
and fureft' alliance is, to a& jufily; for the gods will 
flavour fuch, if we may conjecture by the paft of^ fu**. 
tvirity. Add to this, that, by refolutioa, a wifer ceco- 
npmy of government, and a determination of dying for 
our country, we iball recover bur courage and vigout: 
and, laftly, we fhall regain an honeft ihame of public 
d^fgrace, which certainly concerns us mo^e than other 
m^n. In this circumftance of public bravery, I would 
oertain]y rather fight along with Lacedaemonians, than af-^ 
fifted by an innumerable multitude ; for I know, that our 
anceftors maflered this country, not by being fuperior ia 
nimiber to others, but in ^ofe virtues which I have 
above mentioned. Wherefore we ought not to fear th^ 
enemy for their numbers, but rather conceive good hopes, 
if we more manfully bear our misfortimes than all othersi, 
^d continue fledfail and refolute in our city's laws. and 
cuftoms from its beginning. You fee them incapable of 
bearing profperity ; nay, fo far from it, that they are full 
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of difordcr. You may fee Tome of them, with their allies, 
deftroying cities 5 fome of them refilling fuch barbarity ; 
fome of them -ftniggling with their neighbours about fron- 
tiers, rather than fight againft us. Now, what greater en- 
coun^emcnt can thefc men expeft, than the mifmanage- 
ment of our enemies. This certainly ought to be an en- 
couragement to us 5 this will greatly aiEft us. But if it is 
neceflary to fpeak about foreign aid, I think many will be 
ready to give their beft affiftance. Firft, the Athenians, 
tho* they are not our abfolute friends, yet wU do their ut- 
moft in our caufe for their own fafety : I doubt not alfo, but 
that leveral other citiesv will confult our prefent good like 
their own« Befides, Dionyfius the Sicilian monarch, the 
Egyptian, and all the Afiatic powers, as far as in them lies, 
will readily affift us in this conditidh, if we behave bravely. 
Lfaftly, the richeft of the Greeks, the higheft in honour, 
and fuch as have the moft exalted, noble ideas, tho' they 
have not hitherto (hewed themfelves, are our allies already 
by benevolence. With all theft advantages, ought we not 
to hope well in regard of our future fuccefs in? I alfo 
think, all thePeloponnefians, and even thofe who were not 
before,wilI now be our zealous friends j for they havegained 
Hone of thofe advantages from their defeAion from us, 
%rhich they expeded ; but, inftead of liberty, the contrary 
lias befallen them: for, having loft the beft of their citizens, 
they are fubgeA to the worft 5 and, inftead of living free by 
dieir laws, they ar» now plunged into a moft dreadful 
anarchy: and having been accuftomed to attack, along 
wth us, other powers, they now fee foreign powers invade 
themfelves ; thofe popular diflenfions, which they formerly 
only beard of amongft others, they now daily experience 
themfelves : and add to this, that they are fo overwhelmed 
by miferies, that they cannot diftinguifh who is moft cala- 
mitous amongft them. Nor is there any of thofe cities 
ih fueh a flourifhing ftate, which has not neighbours who 
will moleft'them ; fo that their territories have been plun- 
dered', '^Hties erafed^ private^ families ruined, all politic got- 
^-^ verriment' 
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V^nment Overthrown, and thofe ]aw$ difTolved, whrck 
, while they lived by, they were the moft happy- of the Grc* 
> cians : in fhort, they are reduced to that mifery of diffi* 
dence amongft themfelves, that they more hate their fel-^ 
low-citizens than their declared enemies. Infiead of that 
affluence which they enjoyed under us with protection and 
benevolence, they arc involved in fuch confufion, that thofe 
who have fubftance amongil them, would rather caft their 
riches into the fea, than impart them to the needy ; and 
thofe who are in lower eircumftances^ would, fooner than 
acquire riches hon^ftly, wreft them from the prefent pof- 
fefibrs ) nay, negkding common facrifices, they aiTaffinate 
one another at the altar ; and more now, from one city, 
go into banifhment than there formerly did from all Pdo- 
ponnefus. Tho' I have ihentioned fuch a number of ca- 
lamities, yet thofe^ which I havt omitted, far Exceed thb 
catalogue j for there is nothing of mifery and difttefs^ 
which they have not fuffered. Some ate already wearied^ 
others {hortly will be fo, and fefek out fomc redrefs of fuch 
a deplorable condition. Never think they will be contented 
with their (hattered, opprcffive governments; for how 
fiiould thofe, who defponded in profperity, in adverfity havt 
conftancy and patience i So that we not only may attain 
^idlory by fighting, but, if tve continue quiet, Vc &^ 
fee them changed^ and thinking our fafety their bed pro^ 
te6Hon : fo wide, fo juft a field have we of good hopes. 

But I am fo far from inclining to obey the Thebarts 
commands^ that^ (hould nothing of what I havefaid hap** 
pen, ihould we meet with n'o affiflance from any fide, hvi 
ibme of the (jreeks would do us injuftice, others negled 
vs, I would not even alter my mind, or repent of my 
counfel } but would face all the dangers of war, rather than 
make fuch a {hameful treaty : for I (hould be afbamed, in 
both cafes, if we either feemed to condemn our anceftors of 
injuftice, as if they had not equitably poffefled themfelv«s 
of Meflena; or, if this be allowed by all, that we ihould 
weakly grant our adverfaries any thing, in this fefpe^, out of 

cowardice 
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towardice and daftabdlineis. But let us do iietther of tftefe 
Uftv^orthy actions : let us rather confidery howr we may rua 
the hazard of war worthy of ourfelvcs j nor ever make 
tbofe, who have written panegyrics on our city, feem to 
have done it with flattery ; nay^ rather let us a<^ fo, tha|r 
all their prai&s may fall (bort of our real valour* I cannot 
.bel^Ve any thing of a more calamitous nature can befall 
us^ than .what we now fuSer 1 and our enemies, will reafon 
and a4l in fu:ch a manner,' as will give Us an oppwtunity of 
r^overlng our condition - hut fbould We be deceived in 
our hopes, be diftrefled on all fideS), and not able to de^ 
fend Qur own ci^, I own it is harib wh^t I am going to 
iky i buf I will not fpare your ears, or aft unworthily of 
iiny owii freedom : I ihall^ by fo doing, fpeak what is nutft 
: proper for all the Grecians to hear, and fultable to. our 
ximn^srsy than what fome others advife yxxa to. I fay then» 
*!¥« otight to fend.our parents, our children, lour wives^ and 
tfa^ je&ttfeful citizensyito Sicily or Italy,, fomc to Cyrene^ 
.sind*Mrj^t to the continent ; diefe places will receive 
fXhoAiwfilingJy, furnifliLthem with hmds^ and all other ne*^ 
cefiastesj; part of them out of gratitude, for the good they 
ii^vi iiec^iVed from \x9^ andothers in i^cp^adon 6( reward 
for their havihgfirft^obliged us. I would have us^ therefore, 
w^qare lilriiling to ftay behind, and are proper for the fa-» 
ttigiies of Mrar, to quit dterity, and all thofe>other pqflef-« 
fions^Xvhich we cannot carry off; «nd^ after we have felled 
upon a place thebdl' fortified, and capable of maintaining . 
a. defence^ to fpoil and rob our enemies both on fea and 
lafidy until they defift from difputing with us bur rights* 
If wse have courage to dare this, you will fee thofe, who 
pretend to command us now, defcending to entreaties, de^ 
firing. JUS, to accept of Meffena^ and conclude a peace. For 
whatici^ in the Pelopoitnefus can fupport fo dreadful a 
war. as will be kindled,f.if you are refolute and coura-' 
gcous I Who, I fey, will not be afraid and terrified, to 
meet fuch an army imittd, which has done fuch wonder-* 
ful things, is enflamed juftly againft the authors of our pre- 

fenc 
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lent calamities, make no account of their own live^, stmf^ 
emitting all other employment, attend only to war, and 
watch the opportunities of a juft revenge. Add t*his, (b 
diftinguiflied by courage and military difcipline, that no 
nation on earth can compare with them, Laftly, who 
will not be confined to one city, but who wiH be accuf-^ 
tomed to live in tents, to march eVery-where at full free- 
dom, and become neighbours to whom they pleaie ; nay, 
think every place their home, which is proper for carrying 
on the war. I judge, if this report was only once fpread over 
Greece, our enemies would be in great apprehenfion ; and 
more fo, if we fhould at laft be forced to put this counfd 
in execution : for what will be their condition, do you 
Akik, when they will fuiFer, arid not be in a capaci^ tb 
letaUate? In fine, when they. wiU^ fee their own cities 
befieged, and ours no longer fubjedt to that calami^ ? 
when they will tfierceive our. fubfiftence, betth from our 
preient.fiore8,v :and the daily: ac^iiltions of war, while 
liieirown will.be^ clojgged with 'many difficulties; becaufe 
there is a great difference betwiaet niaintainlng fucha brave 
relbliite army in open field, and a numerous pqpulace at 

. iiome. What ftill will moft gfievoufly affli£): them is, if 
they perceive our fervants are diftinguiihed by .their de^c- 
terity and plenty, while their owaare deprived of daily nc- 
cefilaries, nor in a power of remedying their conditicm-} 
but tho' they till their lands, lofe the faatvefisyand^ihould 
they negle£i:, be continually wafted with famine. 

But it may be obge&ed, that, gathering their j6int 
forces, and making ^ common army^ they will purfue.tss^ 
and prevent our defigns* Now, v^at can we defuse more, 
than- to fee tbem approach us, to labour under the fame pa- 
tience of war widi ourfelves, a body of men that will be 
difbrderly and iU-difciplined, land under the command, of 
different generals : we iliould, in this cafe, avoid a great 

. deal of trouble, and might; force them to fight us upon our 
•wn conditions, and not at their opticm. 

The 
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' The iem^tnicT of ttij time would be alf fpfent, ff I en- -. 
deavoured at large to explain all our advantages:, howeveri 
this is i^videfit to all, that we have not been diftii^^iihed 
fr6m dtfiei^Grccians by the extent of our city, nbr the num- 
ber of citizens ; but by otir government, which was mo-. 
deQed like -si wdUdifciplined army, that is obedient to the 
commanden. - Now, if we reduce to real practice what we 
hav^ faidiertb. emulated and had in view, I do not doubt, 
,butweiihaIl'overcomeour adverfaries. We likewiie know,, 
that j the ^fitient poflefTors 6f this city entered Pdoponnefus. 
with- few troops, and perfara^ed by them glorious a^ons^ 
and downri^t wonders* It qertzinly is noble to imitate- 
^ur anceftors^to recover our. pdwer and government, fince. 
we have met lately with dtfafters> and endeavoui; to re. 
afcend iaglory a&<hig^ as ever. But tbe^greateft difgraca 
of all will be^ if» being coafcioiis how the Athenians, aban- 
doned tbeir> city for the common caufeof liberty; we dare 
not qultiOUiB^ thoVit be fbrthefafety of ourv^eiy lives and 
fortunes, vi^iib witatevet Js dear and valuable to us* Me^ 
thinksi, we ought rather to.fet an example o£ this kihd to 
others, thiiflt imitate, tiieir a&ions. Add, tbatltwilf de*. 
ferve moft iarcafiic reprotdvi^ the Phocenfe^ on the great 
king's invadii^ their territories, abandoned Aiia, apd be- 
took themfdves to Maifilia, and we {hew fuch pufillanimity, * 
ibsLt we will' bear their dtAatotihip, whom we were accuf*; 
tomed to govern and prefcribe to. We oug^ not now to 
paint, in our imaginatjoa, tb^t day when we muft be fepar 
rat<$d, from our deareft frieiids and relations,, butfixour c^ 
upoa thofe fimes when we (bail have conquered our ene* 
miqs, reftored our city to it^^Ien^or, andceciesiyQ again our 
fellow-citizens ; when^ we ihall have fliewn to aU, tliat we 
were undefervedly unfortunate,- and were, in former times» 
fuperiqr Ladigni^ to others. But I have not fpoken this,.- 
that I thinks we fhoukt immedi^tfily put my advice in prac- 
tice, or tb^t there is no poffibilityof fafety without tt^: no»^ 
it is to prepare your mind^, and perfuade you, tha^t fuch, 
and greater diftrefles, ought to be >indergone:by.us, rather 

L than 
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Aan fttbmit to our eneniies dUboMmbl< oonditiMs^ apd 
gtve.itp tamdj MeflTena* 

Y£T I would not fo eamefUx exhort you to war, if I did 
not (eCf thatf by this method, you will have a fiim and 
laftiiig peace ; but, by following oChen counfeI> an infii* 
mous one, and fuch as will foon be diifidvcd: for if we 
are to be naghbours to thb city after it is encreafcd, wbo 
is fo ignorant as not to petcetVe we muft pais our whole 
lives in tumults and dangers? Wheicfoi^thefewanttcoun- 
ftlloisof peace perceive not, tbat> for a Ihorttiawi^srefpit^ 
they will engage us in a perpetual war and confufion. I 
would wilhiigly aik of them, for what oljeAs Acy them- 
felves diink we ihoukl refohre to conquer,^ or to die } 
Should it not be, when our enemies would hnpofe unjuft 
Gonunands on us, take away a part of our territory, free 
0ur flaves, and introduce them into thofe lands which our 
anceftors had left us, and not only deprive us of our juft 
polfeffionB,. but would plunge us in the loweft.di^raoe and 
in£uny 2 Now, I think, toavoid this, you o«ghl not only 
to undergo a war, but, was it neoeflary, baniihment or death 
itfelf; for it is better to die funounded with gloiy^ than to 
live difgraood, and humbly accepting others commands. 
Filially, if I muft clearly fpeak mf. whole foul, it is better 
wr city ihould be era&d, than we inhabit it with liie name 
of flaves and cowards ; for it becomes thofe, who have been 
tbe firfrin glory amongft the Greeks, that they ihould chufe 
cnt of thefe two objefts, either to lead the reft in Gieece, 
^v not to be at all, lying down, after all their toils, in the 
bed of honour and immortal fztne. Having thefe heroic 
ideas constantly in view, we ought not fondly to love life, 
ortamdy obey their didates, whom weufod to command; 
butemploy bur thought about what moft becomes die glory 
of our country, and not others advantages. All men ihould 
not reafon in thejame manner, but make the memory of 
their fbrmer »ftions the foundation of their leTohitions. None 
will ever blaaie the Eptdaurians, die Phliaiians, or the Co* 
rinthians, if thi^confuh nodding but their owneafe and 
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lecurity: but the Lacedaemonians will not be^ pardoned hj 
pofterity^ if they, feck their fsfety by every method of a- 
voidiAg war. If we cannot fave ourfelves with honour, we 
)iad cwtainly far better to nobly perifli. They, who glory 
in courage and virtue, ihould Endeavour at nothing more 
than a&ing worthily of their charader. Degenerate coun- 
fels ibew the dq>ravity of a city, as much as fear in battle 
declares cowardice : nay, what happens in battle, is often 
die caprice of fortune, but, in a fenate, each determina- 
tion is an index of the mind ; fo that yon here fhould take 
as great ore of what is decreed in this aflembly, concern* 
ing peate, as ofwhat may happen from war. I wonder at 
thofe mcn^ who are willing to die for a private property, 
Mdare not difpoied to do fo for the public good, for which 
a l>rave and good man would dare any danger, nor difgrace 
his atfy or negle£l it, ;when it is ready to quit the high 
rank in vriiich his anceftors had left it. But let whatever 
di£Eiculti^ and dangers furround us, we ought to take care, 
that we do nothing unmanly, nor allow our enemies an 
unjuft precedence over us. It is, certainly, one of the Iaf( 
di^races, that thofe> vrbo have been at the head of Greece, 
Chould ever be known to obey others commands, and to be 
fo iitferior to their anceftors, that tho' they dared to die 
that diey might command others, not dare to do fo much 
tbeoifelves to avoid flavery. We ouj^t likewife to revere 
the Olympic and odier general afTemblies, in which our 
countrymen have been more intrepid, and deferving admi« 
latioii, dian any others that have gained prizes. Into 
which of them, do you imagine, they will dare to come, . 
defpifed inftead of honoured, admired before for valour, 
and now contemned by all for cowardice i Add to this^ 
feeing their fervahts brii^ng greater facrifices and prefents 
than they, from thofe lands which their anceftors had left 
tbem, and hearing from them fuch bafe reproaches, as is 
probable, from men who were once in fuch a fervile condi- 
tion, and Jiow upon equal terms with their mafters. THefe 
indignities we muft^fuifer, whidb no words can properiy 
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cxprcfs. We fhould now confult about' this, and not thcit 
vainly grieve when it is too late. Let ui now: provide 2t- 
gainft fuch an event. It is a great infamy^ not to have 
formerly fuftered even free perfons to. ufc an equality of 
ftile, but now fufFer the audacious language of our very 
ilaves. We (hall feem^ in foregoing time, to have been 
vain boafters, but, in fa£i, no braver than others ; and to 
have made our advantage of a fkSiittous, and not a real 
grandeur and gravity. Let, us therefore give no handle to 
' thofe who are wont to reproach us, but endeavour to Con- 
fute their malice by adlions worthy of our anceftors. Re- 
member your anceftors conflifts with the Arcadiaife,. who, 
tho' few in number, and but one thick in rank, conquered 
many thoufands. Remember thofe three hundred,- who, at 
Thyreae, conquered all the Argives in a £et battle. Re« 
nlember thofe thouiand men, who met tke common enemy 
at Thermopylae,, and, joining battle with eight hundr^ 
thoufand Perfians, did not fiy^ or were conquered, but loft 
their lives upon the fpot, where they were placed by thdr 
country's orders ; who fo bravely behaved themfelves, that 
thofe orators, who are accuftomed to write panegyrics, can- 
not equal their juft praifes. Remembring, I fay, fuch men, 
let us boldly enter upon the war, and notexpe£t, as it were, 
till fome others fkould apply a remedy : but fince Adk ca- 
lamities have befallen in our times, let us endeavour to put 
an end to them ourfelves ; for it becomes the brave to flicw 
themfelves, in an extraordinary manner, on fuch occafions, 
Profperity hides bafenefe even in cowards; but adverfity 
manifeftly declares what every man is. In this circum- 
fiance, we ought to evidence to all,* that we have been 
better educated and inftruiled than others. We oug^t not 
to defpair, but that fome good may follow from our pre- 
fent condition ; for, I judge, all of you know very well, 
that many things of a like nature have happened to others, 
whii^h all at firft looked upon as calamities, and condoled 
with them, but perceived afterwards, . that thefexeverfes of 
fortune proved the fourccs of the greateft happinefs. But 

why 
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"wtof need I mention diftant examples ? We fhall find even 
%hfi-:diief cities, I mean. Athens and Thebes, never to have 
flouriflied and encreafed much in time of peace, but from 
thoif::«wrfortiin€5 wkich they fuffered in war, and reco- 
ver :tthen^feIvesAom.. By this means, one gained the 
lead in Greece, and the other is now fo aggrandized, as 
iK>i>llii once thought it ever would be ; for glory and dif- 
ttn£l»on arifes not hvm quiet, but from action and periU ^ 
wjijcb. 3«)u ought to emulate, and neither fpare your bo- 
4i'^9jy0Vt lives, or any other pofTef&on; for if we can re« 
cover ourfelves, and reftore our city t6 its firft ftate, from 
wiiki^b M is fallen, wt ibalU even be extolled beyond our 
aja<:€^0rs9, and kave.Ap addition (o our glory ^ but even 
* maike thofe, who are willing, doubtful how they fhall pralfe 
us worthily. You likewife (hould not be ignorant of thisj 
that all will have their thoughts intent upon the determina- 
tions of this affembly, 'Let every one therefore be.affured, 
that, as if he were in an univerfal affembly, he will have 
the eyes of all Greece upon him. Now, it will be eafy to 
confult as we ought : if we take the refolution of dying in 
our own juft caufe, we fhall not only gain lafling glory, 
but we fhall live ever after in eafe and fafety; but, if we 
fear danger, we fhall involve ourfelves in irretrievable con- 
fuiion. Wherefore, exhorting one another, let us requite 
OUT country for our ?du.catipn, nor be indifferent in her 
difgrace and injuries, nor diiappoint the hopes of our well* 
.wifhers. Let us not fo highly, I fay, efteem life, as to 
betray that glory, for which we have been fo juftly cele- 
brated J but believe it truly noble, and more worthy of 
ourfelves, to purchafe, at the expence of a mortal body^ 
immortal fame, and acquire, by the quitting of life, that 
honour and reputation, which will be tranfmitted down to 
our latefl poflerity. It is. better to purchafe everlafling 
glory in this manner, than, for the gain of a fhoit, mo- 
mentary fpace of time, plunge ourfelves intp perpetual dif- 
grace and infamy. You will, methinks, be the mofl effi- 
caciouily roufed up to this war, if you place, as it were, 
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before your eyes, both your anceftors and duldren ; liie 
focmer, as exhorting you not to difgrace the Spartan name, 
nor their trophies ; and the latter, requiring of you diofe 
lands their forefathers bad left, as welt as that authority in 
Greece, and that principality wMch was your inheritaace y 
whom, I am afraid, we can givenojuft anfwerto. 

I KNOW, long difcburfes are always fuperfluous ; let me 
but add this, that tiio' our city has been engaged in n»tiy 
wars and dangers, yet no enemy gained an advants^e over 
us, while your armies were condu£ted by one of Hencuks's 
family. It is certainly now the part of prudent perfbns to 
liften chiefly to thofe in counfel^who have always been fuc* 
cefsfiil in the management of their countty*s wars and coii* 
tendons. 
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The SUBJECT. 

^HE intent of this (^afion is/p tefich national 
•^ decent^ and'hiid&mon. "T^'Mvifes the 
Athenians tb a prudent change ^ or new model of 
government i a thing which none of the public 
orators dai^edto rkeddle^^th. ; ^ocritt^y Sle'a 
-nviferiHtny fdw^ that re^lar dijciplifre'and ^obe- 
dience werefo lo/i in a corrupted f ate y that there 
was an univerfal contempt of magijirates^ with 
an uftbounded licence ana audacity in the popu-- 
lace.\ injhorty that all order was dijjhhed : Be 




"nvife legijlator ^ who made the happinefs of the 
fate to confift in the practice of wrtue^ andjujl 
obedience tofuperiors. • 
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IfeDOUBiTPiHorburmany ^11 wfendfer, what can be my 
: thbugiits; tliat I fhould makb^ in t^is conv^ntibn,' myl 
f difcourfe upon th'^topic (rf pli61ic4ifety > as if the dtjri 
vr^ ift dilngcr, 6r> its^^cktumftawes-prjetarious, tho* it^Kasi 
af"^pr>tfent nolefe in pay than two. hundred gallics: adbdtoi 
thi»,"thafcit has peace all round, and keep's the titidar fa^r^? 
reigntyo£:the feas; befides, hasiinahT? alies^ fome of them - 
ready to aififrius^ianA others, in greatcrnumher, payingi 
ts^&S andjd^ibntit)ibc;pmauuul»^ Tfusbeingfo, foiof^» 
do»M€&i:mQ^^S9^:i\ifit y^uicsiight to bej jn £ull.cpMr%ge»i 
aiiif ftli ikttigcgp w&e at a remote 4y|ai5kCe ;. and iJrat.^fi 
eneiQikies oMg))t,<ra$h^r to fear, .aii^v^qnTuit about th^ct 
fafety, I know, that you, reafoning thus, muft defpife iny t 
oj^i^oi^ ^d h^P^ all' Greece may be fubjeded to ypMr 
a§^': but I am appjrebcyftfive, for thefe very reafonS;j/fer I^ 
Pfsrcefve^ thfit m^y cijies, whicKfeejn the moft.profpemw^^l 
c{>iifu}t in0ft:>0gilg^y tbb common good, and thpfe^. 
which were the nioft elate, to have fallen into the gre^tteHi ' 
dangers. The ^re^fon.is, ths^t MiAmixt good or bad is tint- 
the Tot of ( human . p^iture ; but impricdence follows clgfe jupr i 
oil i;iches and power^ as well as its attendant, li^xuryr 
whereas, wifflom and moderation are the con^tpanions. pf^ 
want and poverty ; fo that it is ^Yorthy doubt, which;Qf 
* the two a difcreet man would wifh to leave his children : 
for we may often fee, that, from what might appear a worfer* 
ftate, extraordinary good has followed ; but that, from pro- ' 
fperity, ai it might feem, human affairs arp wont to dege- : 

neratc 
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nerate into mifery. Examples of this nature may be coI« 
le^ed in abundance fronfi private ftations (for changes moft. 
frequently happen in them) ; but if any require more cele<« 
brated proofs, they need only refied upon what has hap- 
pened to us and the Lacedemonians : for tho' our city had 
been evacuated out of fear of the Barbarians^ yet, by cau« 
tion, and attending to aflfairs, we fet ourfelvcs at die 
head of all Greece : but when we thought we were ar-^ 
rived at infuperable power, we had like to have been re- 
duced to a ftate of captivity. As for the LacedaKmo- 
nians, tho%. at firft, th/c^ came from tnconfiderable ami 
finail. cities, yet, by military conduct and ftrid: tcxnpe* 
' raiice, they made theiiifelves aM>lute mafters of Pelopbii* 
ncfus: after thisy afliiming a greater authority d^iaa bc« 
oamcf'tfaem, and ufurping the power both of fea and land; 
thtyjfeil into the f^ne calamities with us. Whomever, there- 
fore, is confcious <^ fodi flanges, and -that fuch canfirmed 
powers have been dtfiblved, yet will confide in our present 
drcumftances, muft be imprudent, e^ciallyfince our city 
is not'in a iimilar Cafe tb vAizt it was then 'in formerly : he^ 
fides, the hatred of the Greeks, as-wfeirj« (hePerfiiui5,<>ii 
rehcwed againft iis^ which formerly overthrew our pro^e^ ' 
rity. 

I Am indeed doubtful, whether I fhoutd think that fM 
are folUcitous for the j^ublic good, or, if ybu are (b, aw 
flruck with fuch a lethargy, that you ar^ i^breufnt into li^hat 
dtforders our city is plunged. Wc hive loftall th^ citles4n 
Thrace, fpent aboVe a thotifand talents upon tfrangers^ yet 
we are fufpefted by Greece, and become enemies to the 
Perfian. Add to this, that we have been forced to fave thd 
Thebans friends, tho' we have ruined our own aHies j and, 
for fuch yrcpofterous condud,we have twice offered thanks- 
giving facrifices. Even ftill we confult more negligently 
about our affairs, than thofe who are fuccefsful ir/'all their 
imdert^ings : now, we a£t dius, and neceflarily fuffer ao^ 
corfingly j for it cannot be expected, that fuccefs fliould at- 
tend thofe, who confult not wifely about diefum of all their 
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adminiftration: but dio' diqr prove profperoos in foooe ac« 
tions, either by acddent^ or fome man's diftinguiihed vii^ 
ttte> upon a new error^ they feon fall into the fsme dif« 
trefles. This is evident by what has befallen us; for tho* 
all Greece was brou^t under our power> by the iea-^fig^t > 
when Conon was admiral^ and vrife mansqgemeiit of our . 
land-forces undierTirootheus^notwithftanding we could not» 
for any time, preferve fiich profperity^but we foon loft, and» > 
as it weie, fi]uandered away fuch happinels ; for we havev 
not fiich a wife government^ as to trie eventsto advaimtq^ . 
nor do we defire to live uhder fuch a one. Now^ .\/re all 
know, that profpen^ is not fecured by.ftr6ng fbrtific»«> 
tionsy or the^eateft crduds of mtn af&mbksd togcthcTybut 
by magiftrat^ and obedient fiibjeasy whoi maker the fbte 
flbuidfli by the poidenteft oeconom^f. The veiy foul of a 
city is nod|it% dfe but a policy having the fame efficacy in 
thc^piiUic^ as prudence has in die body; for it isprodcnpe. 
which oonfults about^ and Jbre£b all, which prefervesfaap* 
pinrfs, and avoids calaihity* To this wifetQconomyfliouId 
be fub|p£M laws^ cMiatots,, vand private pedoBS^. nor devi^K^ 
fropti its i^iaxims and dite£i:tOR8« But jour gpveiwiciit be-i 
ingquiiC^ depraved, we take no prqper tai% nor coofidor 
how we may reflove it to jts firft plan and excellency. In^ 
deed, in ccHirts of j^ftice, we accufe one another, and fay^ 
that we ^ever. were igpverned . worft under 9^ democracy $ 
but^ 19, Ojur private dboi^ts and fendments, we love ousr 
ptefent form of adix|ini^i^ion bettser than that left us by 
bur a^qsflors : concerning vrfuch I aifi going to make this 
foUovring p)ration, as ( have declared before. 
' I FijRD this the pnly method that can avert future mif- 
fof^unes from us, as well as remedy our prefent calamities^ 
if we,, with unanim}^, reilore that form |i>f democratical 
government, which was eftablifhed by Solon. Cleifthenes, 
who drove pMt our tyrants, and reflored the popular power^ 
recalled Solon's commonwealth to its firfi vigour. Now, 
we ihall never find any form more calculated than this for 
the people's juft power> or. more conducive to our city's 
X intereft. 
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interdl:: . This is the ftronge|tproof : they, ^o lived iill^ 
der this forrov.didnoUe. and glorious anions, i gained the 
ap{>ix)baitionu)f all, land had defierred to them therAipreine 
authdrity ^f ^Greece by frtc oonfcftjt ^tzhkitthafej.i^o aiefa 
defirbus 6f our profent i^ate^ are bated of .kll, have'falkii . 
lAto grcatidifficakieB, and Were.{ipoit:tfae very verge oAthe' 
, grealeft cdmimieis. t Kqw» Iiomo canany oiiejufltypniife 
oit lave iUch a)))oUiC7v^bich has. formerly, been thrjDCcaikin 
of.fiftmany/e^lsy.aqd riaw annually 1)ecomes: warfe,. atd 
moi^- diiocdcx^f. Hoyr can any help fearing; kA^bfiiA- 
ditiolia! (depiavityv'itmay coddude by more 'talfi(b»tom 
events dia|i!.fohneily weiivere ekpdfed Ito? Btlt,^'tkat 
ybu' inay>r|Ot onlyheajf gon^akyibttt iindcrifejid partt^u*^ 
krs, anci xiaikc:an^accuiiate judgment of them, it becbift^ 
yt)u to! be aittentiue«*to what Lam going to fayj fyrty^iii 
cKpsefs n»yfe)f'3ts bHefly, ;biit sKS'n^uch to the pofpofb^-a^l 
ami{^iMSbiy iaUe. ^ Our ahceftoris conftitated a r^psMk^mt 
in'fide only the mildeft and mdft t)opubr, butappearixlg by 
fii£l'^»iftd upCttuttlperience, fo :^noiidid they fo govern their 
dliscftis aft^to make. them believe, ^htxury and lieence^w^re- 
a-dj^riKjilfausy^aQd a contempt of all law, perfeafreed^^; 
ihfolenee, a« oqoaKcy'in equity,' W the powef of'^li^ in 
aA^ loofe mamier,'happinefs : on th^ contrary, they judged^ 
they hti^d; and ^^uilihed fuck difbrderBJ and; by vigilance^ 
rendered all tReii*-iFelloW-citiz€ns better ^nd wifer* What 
highly conferred to their wife ceeonbrny ws^i'that they 
Icnew peif cdlyi that there were two Aippofcd-'dquaKties; 
the fitR^ when all had an equal {hare in all things ; and the 
fecond, when each had according to his juft merit. • Now^ 
they were not ignorant of which was the preferable i for 
they difapproved of that government, which levelled the 
good and bad indlfcriminately, as being inconfiftent with 
juftice ; but chofethat form, which rewarded and puniflied 
atcording to merit. It was in this fort that they fteered 
the helm of public ceconomy, and did not chufe magi-» 
ftrates promifcuoufly, but exalted to power thofe who were 
the beft^and'moft fit for public llations y for they jjudgcd the 
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mobile would be fuch as were their governors : beRdes, they 
judged this diftribution of authority wifer than by fortuitous 
lots. Fortune, they thought, prjefidcd in fuch chances, and 
thofe were often put in power, who defired an oligarchy; 
but, by a confiderate eleftion of the moft worthy, the bod^ 
of the people might chufe out fuch as moft fincerely loved ^ 
the good of their country. The happy principle, which 
reigned at that time, was, not to be ambitious of pofts, be* 
caufe each was determined to do their utmoft for the c6m- 
nfon good, and fpare the public treafures, and not be extra- 
vagant in particular, and plunder others ; not eftablilh their 
own affairs by their country's robbery, but from their own 
private well-managed revenues affift the public. on juft and 
emergent occafions ; in fhort, not examine more into the 
ftates taxes than their own annual income: fo that it was 
more difficult to find, in tHofe times, thofe who. courted 
popular promotion, than it is now, fuch as defire no more, 
but are contented with their own fortunes ; for they did 
not think the care of public affairs of the nature of a 
market, but a truft which required the greateft vigilance 
and honour : nor did they fo quick-fightqdly look about 
them, where their predeceffors had left fome ftockj but 
rather, if they had left unfiniflied fome noble work, which 
required a lafthandtoit: in a word, they were fenfible, 
that the people, like an abfolute lord, ought to. conftitute» 
the magiftrates, punilb the offenders, and put ^ end to 
conteftations; |)ut that the affluent^ and thofe who de- 
pended not on neceffary bufmefs, (hould take care of the 
public iriterefts, as their own, out of a principle of gene- 
rofity, and love that applaufe which is given to fincere me- 
rit ; on the contrary, if they acted ill, be expofed to the juft 
refentment of the public. How is it poffible, may I here 
exclaim, to find out a ftronger or more equitable common- 
wealth than that which placed, in pofts of po\yer, the moft 
capable of affairs, but conftituted the affembled body of 
the people difpofers of them ? 

This 
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This was the oeconomy of their ftate. It is eafy, horn 
this fliort fketchy to imagine, that they muft have governed 
with great wifdom and prudence; for it muft be, that thofe> 
who confiilt wifely about the whole of af&irs, muft manage 
with diicretion, arifing incidents. And, in the firft place, 
as to what related to the immortal gods (for certainly they 
ought to take the firft place), they neither facrificed to theob 
nor celebrated dieir feafls in an unlawful or diforderly man* 
ner, nor fent, out of a capricious humour at times, three 
hundred oxen to a famous temple ; but, when their coun- 
try feftivals occurred, negle£ked the yearly rituals: nor did 
they Ihew magnificence upon occafional fe^, and, in the 
moft facred folemnities, Ihewed a meannefs, and facrificed 
bou^t cattle ; but they were particularly foUicitous of this 
alone, neither to infi-inge their country's cuftoms, or add to 
them. Tliey did not think piety confifled in expence, but 
in altering nothing of the traditions of their anceftors : 
wherefore, their folemnities did not return upon fudden 
dangers and diforders, but regularly, and with decorum; 
when they began to cultivate their lands, or get in their 
harvefts. In the fame manner they governed their ovim af- 
fairs ', for they had not only unity among themfelves, but> 
even in common life, they took fuch care of one another^ 
as it becomes the prudent, and fuch as inhabit the fame 
Country. And fo far were the poorer fort from envying 
die affluent, that they were as anxious for the profperity of 
great houfes as their own ; thinking the flouriihing condition 
of fuch their own happinefs. Thofe, on the contrary, 
who were poflefTed of fubftance,-werc fo far ffom defpifing 
the indigent, that they thought the poverty of any of thdr 
feHow-citizens a difgrace. They let out dieir land&at eaQr 
rents ; fome they affifted in merchandize, and fome in dif*. 
ferent manufadures. They were not of fuch grovelling 
tempers, as to fear either of thefe two cafes ; that they 
might expend in public good their all, or, thus engaging 
themfelves for others, might diminifli their treafures : but 
they had as good hopes from their liberalities, as what wag 
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in their thefts ; for they faw the citizens, who then had the 
fupreme power, did not abufe thefe favours, but yrere gfate« 
fill, and fuhmiffive to the laws. So far were they from af- 
lifting others in any injuftice done the great, that they were 
enflamed againft fuch criminals more than had it been done 
to themfelves 5 and believed, that the poorer fort were more 
injured by the knaviih behaviour of particulars, than even 
the rich, who might fuffer by it ; that the rich, indeed, by 
being deprived of Ibme gain, were only flightly incommoded 
in their revenues ; but that, ihould As poorer be deprived 
of their affiftance, they muft all be reduced to th6 laft ex* 
tremity. For this reaibn^ no one concealed his money^ 
tK>r was unwilling to confer favours on others; but were 
more pleafed to fee thofe who took their money on intereft', 
than thofe who came to make full payment But this con- 
dud fucceeded as wife men would wifh j for they both be-* 
nefited the public, and employed prditably their own fub* 
fiance* But the chief of all vras, that they converted toge- 
ther on the terms of amity ; for all pofieffions were fecurc 
to thofe vfho pofTeiTed them juftly, and the ufe of them was 
equitably open to all citizens. 

Perhaps fome will find ^ult with what I have faid, be« 
caufe I praife the a6Uonsi/riiich were done in thofe times, 
but do not mention the caufes why they were fo happy in 
public and private. Tho", I think, I have hinted fome« 
diing of this, yet I ihall endeavour to fpeak more diftin£):]y 
upon this fubje^ They had not a variety of teachers, as 
we have now, and, as foon as they became men, were left 
to their fiill liberty; but, in the Uoom of their life, had 
more care beftowed upon diem than before: for our pro* 
genitors laid the interefts of virtue fo to heart, that they 
appointed the Arepf^gus to infpeft the decency of people's 
manners ; which dignity none could arrive at, but thofe 
who bad been honourably bom, had fhewn diftinguiflied 
virtue and moderation, as became thofe who were to fit in 
the fupreoK place of judicature of all Greece. 
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- We may ju^ge of the truth of what I have affertedV if 
thofe who prefided then, and thofe who fit there now $ for 
we may fee all thofe, who participate ef this honour, tho* . 
they arc infufFeraUe ki other regards, as foon as they enter 
ihe Areopagus, rcililing their own natures, and rather 
obeying the laws there, than th^ir own perverfe difpoii-'^ 
lions : fucb a horror our anceftors left in that facred place 
of all crimes, and fuch a remembrance of virtue and tem- 
perance ! They therefore, as I (aid, made this fenate the 
. guardian of good manners : they judged, like wife men, 
that thofe were deceived, who thought the beft men were 
foroaed where there was the greateft accuracy of laws ;* for 
there is* no difficulty in having them alike over all Greece, 
by the eafy communication of letters. But virtue does not 
arife from fuch theory, but frcmi habit and daily practice. ^ 
for, by regulu- manners, a great number muft become a- 
like, in refpeftof what they have been inftrufted i»: where- 
9s, multitude and exa£biei$ of Jaws is a proof, that the city 
is not wifely governed j for when there arc neceffary bul- 
warks, as it werC) againft vice, many laws muft be the 
confequende : but prudent ftates ought not to have their 
piaezas filled with edi£ls, but the minds of the citizens with 
folidjuftice; for virtuous condud, and not public decrees^ 
renders a nation happy : in a word, the vicious and ill-edu- 
cated will dare to tranfgrefs againft the beft of laws ; but^ 
thofe improved by good education, will put in praSice what 
the juftcft rules of their country require, , They had not? 
fo much in view the feverepunifhments of the bad, as fd to 
form their own minds, as to be worthy of no penalty ; for 
they judged this their own bufinefs : on the contrary, they 
thought it became enemies to think of others torments^ 
T^hey were foHicitous for all the citizens, but efpecially the 
youngeft j they faw thofe liable to the violenteft paffions 
and diforders, and their minds requiring the beft inflruc- 
tion, to be incited to the love of honourable ad:ions, and 
' fuc^ labours as procure reputation, true pleafure, and glory ; 
for thofe only continue in the oracUce of thefe virtues, who 
% are 
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Wt wen educated, and luxuftomed to noble thoughts. Now^ 
it was not pottklky that all ihould live exa£lly by the fame 
iniHtutes^ fince diey yftre in very different ftations of life ; 
t>ut, as fer as was confiftent with thdr different fortunes^ 
they required it of every one : for thby^brought Up to mer- 
chandize and hufbandry fuch as wefe of the poorer fort ; 
luiowing^ ^t indigence is the attendant upon lasini^fs^ but 
wicked a&ions c^ome from poverty. By removing the 
cauies^ they thought diey deftroyed ^e very roots of evil : 
but thofe who had a competency^ they exeirdfed in horfe* 
tnanihip, in gymnaftic games, and phiiofophy $ for they 
perceived by thisoepotiomy, that fome arrived at die greateft 
^cceHency^ and others abftained from the greateft part of 
evils. And tho' they ratified thefe rufes by laws^ they were 
not negligent of the remainder of their lives } for^ dividing 
the city into wards^. and the countiy into tribes^ they in- 
fpeded the lives of all, and brought the difobedient and 
ircB^ar before juftice. This court admoniihed fomet 
threatened others, and puniflied, as it was convenient, die 
obflinatew They well knew th^re were two difpofitions^ 
the one inclining to injuiUce^ and the other to integrity : 
for in thofe cities, wherein diere is neither a prifoO) nor pu- 
iiiihment of difordto^ nor accurate fentences in law, even 
the good become depraved by example : but^ere injuftice 
can never be concealed, nor, whai it is known, go unpu- 
niihed^ all vices, by degrees^ were baniihed in fuch well* 
governed cities^ It Was by a convidion of thisj that they 
reftrained their citizehs from vices, both by punUhment and 
vigilance; for ttanfgreflbrs of the laws were fo far from 
being hid to them, that they even perceived before-hand 
when the efteemed honeft wo-e going to commit difgrace- 
ful a^ons. Wherefore, the youth did not pais whole days 
in gaming, hearing players on wind-inftruments, or in fuch 
aflemblies as diey now trifle away their time in ; but they 
wereftudious^ of thofe inftni£bion$ which were appointed 
diem, admiring and feeking the converfation of fuch as ex« 
celled in them : and they fo ihunned the pi^lic forum, tha^ 
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if they were occafionally forced to paft through it, th^^ltil 
fo with great retiniie and modefty . They Ukewife thought 
it then a greater difgrace to contradift or reproach their ci- 
ders, than it is thought now to infult parents ; for not even 
a modeft fervant would be feen to eat or drink in a publio- 
houfe. They ftudied gravity, and not a faucy, audacious 
contumely; and they then thought low fcpundrels thofe 
who love indecent jdds and&rcafms,and are nowefteemed 
wits for it. Bat let me not be thought morofe againft our 
youth : no, I do not judge them audhors of our prefent cir- 
cumf)ances* I know, that moft of them take iio pleafure 
in the management, if it may be called fo, of our public 
affairs^ dio' it gives them the liberty of abandoning diem- 
felves to all luxury :* fo that it would be unjuft to impute 
our unhappineis to diem, but, more reafonabiy, to fuch as 
governed our city a while ago ; it was they who reduced our 
fiate to this contemptible condition, and diiiblved all the 
power of our former good government ; during the time o( 
nrfiich wife oeconomy, neither law-fuits, or exafiions, nor 
poverty, or wars, opprei&d our cities ; but we were in con»- 
cord among ourfelves, and at. peace with our neighbours : 
for our anceftors behaved themfelves with fidelity towaixis 
At Greeks, and with courage towards the Barbarians ; they 
(aved the firft, and afflided the others with fuch loiles, that 
they were glad tb remain ftill, if they might efcape fuller* 
ing the like. Wherefore, our anceftors lived with that fe- 
curity, that they had finer and better furnifhed houfes upon 
their own lands, than in the city : fo that many of the citi* 
zens did not chufe to come even at the public feafts, but 
chofe to pais them at their houfes, rather than partake- of 
the public pomp and munificence. Nor did th^y, in then* 
public fpedtacles, which their countrymen came to, behave 
in a luxurious or proud, but a wife and rational inanner ; 
for they did not judge of happinefs by pomps, by public 
ftancings, or fych fhewy pride, but by livi^ig temperately, 
Wiploying well every day, and by none of the citizens 
jivanting what was neceflary.. • By this wife ceconpmy we 
:, ' «iay 
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fhay beft judge of a well-governed ftate, and not by a proud, * 
opprefEve management, Now^ who is there poflcffed of a 
degree of wifdom, who is not afflided to fee the prefent 
condition of our affau^ ; while fome of the citizens^ whe^ 
ther they have a competent qualifidatioh by eftate and edu"« 
cation, or not, ftand candidatp for public employments, go^ 
vern and manage t^e Grecian fliets, dance publicly in em- 
broidered vefts, and pafs the winter-feafon in fuch diverfions^ 
as I am afhamed to mention, with other inconfiftencies in- 
numerable in our republic, which are the caufe of great in- 
famy to the city ? nothing of which happened during our 
former wife fenate ; for it freed the poor from their diftrefles 
by beneficence, and the concurrent aiEftances of the rich, 
and the youth from vices, by care and diligent infiruflions; 
but kept withia bounds the avaricious magiftrate, by puniih- 
ment, and infpeSion into all injuftice. The elders were 
pufhed on to vigilance by various honours,* and the reve* 
rence of youth. Now, what form of government could be 
more valuable th^ this, which took fuch diligent care of 
all i We have mentioned, J believe, moft of dte happy 
clrcumftances of that time ; but i^hat has been omit^ 
tedy it is an eafy matter to guefs at by what has been £ud 
already. 

Some have heard me explain thefe truths before, have 
praifed me fuperlatively, and admired our anceftors, becaufe 
they governed our city in fuch a o^anner, but did not think 
I (hould ever perfuade you to follow the example ; on the 
contrjMry, that you knowingly would continue, by the force 
of Ciiftom, in the fame difficulties, rather than> by return- 
ing to fo wife a form, lead a more virtuous and rational life. 
They faid, I incurred the danger, by advifing what was 
beft, of becoming odious to you, and be thought to defign 
an oligarchy. If I had not fpoken of evident h&Sy but of 
uneicperienced novelties, and had counfelled you to model 
the government accordingly, by an eleftion of fcribes and 
counfidlors, by whom formerly tBc people's authority was 
f verthrown, I juftly Ibould undergo fuch a cenfure. But 
M 2 thavc 
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I h»re faid nothing of this fiatufe» but have reafoned froni 
an. QDconomy well known^ and dear hf hiftor/ to all ; 
whicfaf all are perfuaded» was your patoma! govemmenty 
and the caufe of the greateft felicities to our cim and all 
Greece. Add to thb, a government inftituted by ijidk 
.tnen, whom all will acknowledge to have been the jufteft 
and wifeft of our citizens in any age. Wherefore, may the 
greateft of calamities befall me, if, while I only propofe 
this wife government, I have an intention of any innova-f 
tion ! But from hence my defign is evidoit ; for, in mc^ of 
my difcourfes, I Audi appear to condemn oligarchies and 
oppreffions, but continually to praiie democracies : not att 
indeed, but foch as are well inftituted ; not by chance, but 
upon the principles of juftice and reafon. I know per* 
fe£By, that yoair anceftors, by this oeconomy, excelled o* 
tfaers; and that the Lacedaemonians have flourifhed parti- 
cularly onaccount of their fuigular adherence to popular 
interdR: and authority. In the choice of magiftrates, and 
their daily Hie, as well as other inftitutes, we may fee, that 
an equality and fimilitude of condition prevails among 
them i which oligarchies are averfe to; but thofe, who live 
in a popular ftate, confiantly encour^ it. 

NoWj we (hall find, upon reSe£lion, that democracies^ 
more than oligarchies, have made the fplendideft ^d moft 
fiouriihing cities : fo that even your prefent republic, which 
all find fault with, if compared with your former, may yet 
feem divinely inftituted, in comparifon of oiu* ftate under the 
thirty tyrants, I am refolved, diat'tho' 1 fliould be thought 
to fpeak foreign to my purpofe, I will manifeft and declare 
hpw much our government differs from that of our ancef^ 
tors, that no one may imagine, I defign to aggravate the 
faults of the populace; and, if they have done any thing 
in a grave and decent manner, pais it by. Now, diis part 
of my difcourfe will neither be long, or ufelefs to my hear- 
ers. After we had loft our fhips at the Hellefpont, and Our 
city was involved in thofe calamities, which you all know, 
vAiQ did not perceive, that thofe of the elderS|Wfaoweremaft 
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mffed:tdnate of the people, were ready to foSer any tfaiitg, 
rather than obey foreign command? for fhey judged it an 
hifamy, fhould tbey fee that city, which had been at the 
head of Greece, fubjedb to thofe who were wont to be de«* 
pendent : on the contrary, thofe who are defirous of an oli- 
gardiy, were ready to demolilb their walls^ and accept of 
flavery ; befides, when the people were matters of the ftate» 
we had our garifons in others towns ; but when the thirty 
tyranjnized, the enemy was pdlefled o{ feveral of ours, 
and, after that time, the Lacedaemonians became your maf--^ 
ters : yet no fooner thebaaiflied being' returned^ daned ta 
fight, and Conon got the better in a fea-engagement, bu^ 
^mbafladors were immediately ient to tis, and we were of- 
fered the command at fea. This every one of cur cotem* 
IkH'aries is fenfible of; for our antient democracy fo deco^ 
rated the city with temples, and ftated facrifices, diat, at 
tins very day, ilrangers, who viiit it, think it not only 
worthy of being at the head of Greece, but of all other na-^ 
tions : but the thirty neglected fome facrifices, plundered 
fome temples, and fold Ae building^ocks for three talents, 
which had coft the city at the leaft a thoufaad, fiut neilhec 
can I praife th^r mildnefs and clemency more than vriiat 
Ae democracy bad ihewed; for tho' they received their 
power by ele6lion, yet they murdered thirteen hundred o£ 
dieir fellow-citizens, without the form of law, and forced 
above five thoufand to fly into th(s Pyraeum : butthefe get-* 
ting a glorious victory, and returning by force of arms, 
flew the authors of thofe calamities, and managed all things 
among the citizens with that equity and juftice, that thofe 
who had joined with the tyrants, had equal Hberty and pro<« 
pcrty with thofe who had recovered their rights by victory* 
But this is the nobleft and moft glorious proof of the peo- 
ple's moderation ; for thofe who had continued in the city, 
having borrowed a hundred talents to carry on the fiege a« 
gainft thefe who had poflefled themfelves of the Pyrseum, a 
general afllembly being called about the payment of that mo* 
A^, and fome faying k was but juft, that the beiiegers, and 
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not the beft^gedy ihould pay this Aim to thtir allies, die 
people ftUl decreed the payment ihould be common. By 
this conduct, they caufed fuch an union, and fo far reco* 
vered the ruined ftate of the city, that the Lacedemonians, 
who were very near giving abfolute law to our city during 
tbe oligarchy, came in a fuppliant manner to our demo* 
cracy, beting of our city not to fuiFer them to be op« 
prefled by the Thebans. Now, this is the fummary of the 
diffisient fenliments of our two parties : the oligarchic party 
endeavoured to enilave their citizens, but fcrve their ene-p> 
mies ; the democratic chofe to govern others, and preferve 
equality among the citizeiis. 

I HAVE hitherto explained myfelf thus, for two reafons t 
die firft, to flvm^ myfelf not an abettor of oligarchies^ 
or opprofSoo, but of a juft and wife management of ftate i^ 
tiat fecond, that an ill-conftitjited republic k produ£^iveof 
Ms inconvemency than an oligarchy ;. but that well-go^ 
veraed ones-aretraafirendently preferable, by being grounded 
on jufter principles, and more eafy and pleafant to the fub« 
jo&s* Now, perhaps, it may be wondered at by fome, why 
I periuade you to another fbrm» when fuch generous, glo* 
rious a&ions have been performed by our prefent conftitu** 
tion ; and why I have juft now fo highly extolled the demo- 
cracy, but, when I happen to change my language, I inveigh 
fo heavily againft our prefent management. I am even 
accuftomed to condemn private men, when they do but a 
jfew reafonable anions, and commit many extravagant ones j 
and I think them more negligent, and lefs worthy, than 
they ought to be. In the fame manner, I difpraife fuch. 
children, as born of noble-minded, virtuous parents, yet 
become litde better than fuch as are infemous by their vices, 
and far beneath their forefathers excellencies ; and I cer- 
tainly would counfel them to defift from continuing fo. 
Now, having the fame fentiments about public as private 
afiairs, I do not think we ought to be proud, or admire 
ourfclycs, if we are more regular and juft than men who 
fiiifcr variety of calamities by their madnefe and folly, but 
I rather 
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r^iAer grieve and beforrjr, if.wc have degenerated from out 
anceftors ; for we ought to emulate their virtues^ and not 
imitate the ihocklng vices and tyranny of the thirty : bp- 
fides, it becomes us to excel all mankind. I have not ck^ 
preflfcd^ my thoughts only- in this manner at prefent, but 
mAiff times, and to many perfons before ; for I am fenftble, 
that, in many places, the natures of fcuits, trees, and ani- 
mals, are different according to the various climates, nay, 
very different from one another. But this I know likewife, 
that our country is capable of producing men, not only in-^ 
genious in refpeft of arts and mechanics, but diftinguifhed 
by their valour and humanity. A proof of this is, their ex- 
ploits* againft the Amazons, the Thracians, and all the Pe* 
loponnefians, as well a^thofe dangers whichthey ran in the 
wars with the Perlians j in which wars, both alone, ahdf 
with the Peloponriefxansr, by land and by fea, they* con- 
quered the Barbarians, and deferved theWgheft praife fb'r 
magnanimity : which could never have been done, had they 
not excelled m nature.. . But let not arty imagine this a pa- 
negyric, or encomium 6f our prefent ftate : fuch oratibn$ 
are jufl praifes of thofe who equal their 'anceftors virtues, 
but a fatire upon fuch as difgrace themfelves by /ailing fhort 
of them, which we do." I will fpeak freely the truth : tho^ 
we were poflTefled of this excellency in nature, we have not 
preferved it, but we are fallen into ignorance and confufion, 
and the love of fordid pteafures. JBut I am'afraid, fbould 
I expatiate and enlaige my difcourfe upon our mifcondu<3:j 
I Ihould wander too far from my firfl purpofe : concerning 
this I'haye fpoke before, and fliaJl fpeak again^ if I do not 
prevail on you to correfit your prefen^ behaviour. 

After I have fpoken bjriefly about what. I propofed i^ 
the beginning, I v^iUgive place to any who will give theii: 
judgment of our prefent circumftances. If we continue to 
live as we do, it muft neceflarily follow, that we have end- 
lefs difputes, frequent wars, and zA and fuifer as we have 
done in the late paft times j but, if we change our oecono^ 
my, we may reafonably expedl, that our affairs will take as 
M 4 happy 
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happy a turn as in our forefathers time ; for it is conft^ 
quent, d^at, from the like inftitutions and manners, the 
fame or the like fuccefles and a£tions muft follow. Now, 
comparing ours and our anceftors a£tions together, we ought 
to determine which we would chufe. And, iirft, let us con^ 
iider, how the Grecians and Barbarians were aife^led by 
the antient form of government ; fuch confideration of the 
differences muft contribute to our happinefs. Now, the 
Grecians had fuch confidence in the managers of our public 
affairs then, that moft of them put themfelves fpontaneouily 
under the patronage of our city ^ and the Barbarians were 
fo far from interfering in the Grecian affairs, that they ap-^ 
proached not Phafe]i$ with their longibips, nor came down 
with their armies within the river Halys, but kept them- 
lelves in profound tranquillity; but things are now fo 
^haAged,that theOreeks hate our city,'and the others defpife 
it In regard of the Grecian hatred, you have bad a proof 
of it from their generals ; and the t^eHian n^onarch, by the 
letters he has fent us, fufficiently declares his difpofition. 
Let me here add, that the citi^^ens of thofe times remained 
in peace at home; fuch lovers were they of peace and hu-^ 
manity ! but always conquered fuch as dared to invade their 
territory. We do the contrary ; we never ccafe affli^ling 
one another daily j but have fo htne^tiki military art, 
that we dare not bring things to an examination, but by the 
dint of money. In their time, no citizens were in want of 
neceflaries, nor did one beggar difgrace the city; now, the 
indigent exceed the eafy. Methinks, th^ poor ought to be 
excufed from foUiciting themfelves about the public, and 
confine themfelves to their own daily cares. I have a firm 
belief, that, if we imitate our anceftors, we fhall both free 
ourfelvcs from the prefent calamities, and become preferver? 
of all Greece. Jn this view, I have ventured tp appear in 
public, and pronounce this oration. Now, I defire, that, 
upon a mature confideration of the reafons I have propofed 
for a change, you will determine what you judge beft for , 
our city, , 
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THOSE who come hither, are'ufed to fay, that 
thofe things which they are going to'fpeak of, 
are of the nobleft nature, and worthy the ci*- 
ty's utmoft. attention : but if there ever was a time when 
this might he faid of any affairs, methinks that I Oiall now 
handle,^ defervcs fuch an exordium. We are affembled 
to deliberate about peace and war, which are of the higheft 
importance in human life, and thofe, who confult maturely, 
are more fuccefsful than others. The importance, therefore, 
of our prefent fubje<a is of this high nature. Now, I have 
frequently obferved, that you make a great difference betwixt 
orators, and are attentive to fome, but cannot fuffer the voice 
of others. This, in reality, is no juft wonder j for, in former 
times, you ufed to rfejefl: all fuch as did not flatter your in- 
clinations; which, I think, deferves an impartial blame ; 
for tho' you know many private houfes have been entirely 
ruined by flatteries, and deteft fuch perfons, that, in their 
private affairs^ condu^SI: themfelves in this manner, yet are 
not difpofed yourfelves in the fame manner, in regard of the 
public management ; fox finding fault with the fincere, and 
taking pleafure in flatterers, you feem to put more confidence 
in fuch than in other citizens : for you yourfelves have been 
the caufe, that th^ orators fludy and meditate not fo much 
what will be beneficial to the city, as what will pleafeyour 
hope and expectation ; for which a croud of them is now 
flocked together ; for it is evident to all, that you take 
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more pleafurc in thofe who exhort you to war, ,than fiich 
as give you more peaceable counfels. The iirft give you 
hopes, that you (hall recover your poffeffions in tlie loft ci^ 
ties, and eftablifh yourfelves again in the fame which you 
had before. The fecond promife nothing of this nature^ 
But counfel you to be quiet, and not sffcSt great matters 
contrary to juftice, but be content with your prefent cir- 
cunidances ^ which is the moft difficult of all thijpg^ ta Ae 
g^nerdity of mankind : for wc fo lofe^ ourfelvcs ih airy 
hopes, and avaricioufly ftretch after imaginary gain, that 
the very perfons, who are poflefled of the greateft accumu*^ 
lated riches, are not fatisfied with them ; but always defir— 
hig more, hazard even their prefent pofleffions. 1 am a- 
ffaid we are inftigated with a like phrenzy at prefent j for I 
fee fome inflamed with a love of war, not as if vulgar per- 
Ibns counfelled them, but as if they heard fo many oracles 
of the gods, that all fliall fucceed to the wiih, and we ihall 
eafdy overcome all our enemies : but it becomes the pru-* 
dent not to be always in counfel (for that is idle and trif-. 
ling), but put in pra£lice what they Judge beft j nor ever 
imagine they can judge with certainty of the event of public 
counfels. l^t them know they reafoh bu^t from opinion,, 
and therefore let them acquiefce in the confequences ac- 
cordingly. Neither of which prudent methods do you fof- 
low, but are in the greateft diforder poffible. You have 
met to chufe, as itbecbmes you, the wifeft meafures ; and 
though yon do know what is beft to be done, yet you will 
hear none but fuch as flatter' you. But if you truly had 
the city's good at heart, you ought rathe^r to be attentive 
to thofe who oppofe your fcntiments, than fuch as fall in 
with your humours and weakneffes ; for you cannot be ig- 
norant» that thofe who pradife fuch artifices, are the moft^ 
likely to deceive you : for artful flattery eafily clofes the eye 
to truth and fmcerity. But you can neiipr fuffer fuch pre- 
judice from thofe who fpeak the plain, *naked truth ; for 
fuch cannot perfuade you, but by the clear demonftration^ 
of utility. Without this difpofition, how can men judge 
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.of aftions, or probaMy guefs about futurity, unlefs they 
liAcn to oppofite counrellors, and make themfelv^ equi- 
table hearers of both parties ? I wonder at our elders> 
if they do not remember, and at our youth, if they have 
not hear4 it from others,^ that we never fufFered by thofc 
- who advifed us conftantly to peace ; but, on the contrary, 
that we ever were brought into great calamities by fuch as 
i^ihly advifed us to war. But we vouchfafe not to remem«- 
ber any thing of this, nor do what concerns our prefent 
fituation, but fill up the number of our gallies, make vo- 
luntary contributions, and afiift thofc, or fight againft o- 
thers^ as it were, fortuitoufly. This happens to us, be- 
caufe we do not, what we ought, take the fame care of the 
public as we do of our private affairs. This you neglect 
to do ; for when you confult about your domeftic interefls, 
you feek out fuch as are prudenter, and more advifed than 
yourfelves ; but, in refpefl: of public management, you 
are diflruftful of fuch men, and envy them, but praife the 
mofk abandoned -fycophants, who mount yourroftrum; 
and imagine, that the intoxicate are greater friends of the 
people than the mofl fober and vigilant ; and the raih and 
frantic, better leaders than the rationally brave and coura« 
geous : in fine, fuch as fquander away the public revenues 
en worthlefs objcfts, more to be favoured than thofe who 
have lightned the'Jpublic's burden by their own gencrofity : 
fo that it is a real wonder, if any one can hope, that our 
city can profper and flourifh under fuch directors. I know 
it is dangerous ai^d difficult to oppofe your fentiments ; and 
that, in this democratical flate, there is not a freedom^ of 
fpeech permitted, but to fuch as are the mofl imprudent, 
and have no real benevolence for their country ;' and in 
the theatres, for the farce and comedy writers. But what 
is the mofl extravagant in your condu£): is, tb;at you have a 
greater value for fuch who expofe the city's errors and 
faults to all Greece, than thofe vjho are your public bene- 
fadors; and have fuch a refentment againft thole who 
blame^ and would correal you, as if they had done fome 

particular 
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particular injury to their country. But this being manifcffly 
fo, yet I wiH not digrefs from my; intended fubjeftj fori 
am come hither, not with a defign of flattering you, or to 
ptocure for myfcif your votes, but of fhewing my real fen- 
timents. Firft, I fliall mention what our confuls have pro- 
pofed 5 and then the other.affairs that concern the city: for 
wefhall reap no benefit from what has now been concluded 
on in refpeft of peace, if we do not take prudent meafures 
in relation to the reft of our public oeconomy. 

I FIRST fay, that we ought not only to make peace with 
the Chians, the Rhodians, the Byzantines, and Choansy 
but with all mankind ; and not continue thofe meafures^ 
which fome have counfelled, but ftand by thofe treaties, 
which have been concluded with the Perfians and the La- 
cedaemonians, fuffer all the Greeks to be free, draw our 
garifons out of other cities, and let each be protected by its 
own power. None will ever find out more equitable refb- 
lutions than thefe, or more conducive to the profperity of 
the city. If I here break ofF my difcourfe, I knjow I fliall 
fcem to prejudice the glory of the city ; if the Thebans re- 
tain Thefpiae, Platxae, and the other cities, which they 
have feized on, contrary to their folemn agreements, and 
we quit, without neceffity, the places we are in poffeifion 
^f. But if you hear me attentively to the end, I do not 
doubt but you will think all fuch men guilty of downright 
madnefe, who judge oppreffive and unjuft anions to be 
gain 5 who would hold by violence thofe cities, which are 
die property of others, nor forefee the calamities, whic^ 
muft Be the refult of fuch anions. I will, through the whote 
difcourfe, endeavour to convince you of this. 

fiuT, firft, let us confider the topic of peace, and reflefl:, 
with attention, what we would moft wifh for in our prefent 
circumftances ; for if we come, in this refpeft, to a clear 
precifion, and often caft our eye back upon the hypothefis, 
we (hall pafs a founder judgment on the reft. Would it 
not fuffice you, if we (hould inhabit with fecurity this 
city, abound more in aH things necefiary and convenient, 
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le argreater concord among ourfelves, and g^in more ^ 
ileem from the reft of Greece ? Certainly it would: for 
it is my thorou^ perfuafion, ihould this be fo, our citjr 
ivould foon recover its former flouriibing condition. But 
war has deprived us of ail thefe goods and advantages ; it 
lias made us poorer, obliged us to undergo many dangers, 
fet us at variance virith the reft of the Grecians, and has dif** 
treflfed us in all refpeds : but if we make peace, and be« 
liave ourfelves as folemn covenants require, we ihall poSe& 
our city, in all fafety, and be freed from all thofe wars, 
dangers, and confufion, into which we have brought our- 
felves by a contrary condudl; and ihall every day make 
advances towards a more flourifliing condition, towards, 
I fay^ a greater af&uence, be freed from tributes, fliip- 
money, and the other burdens and charges of war; and, 
on the contrary, fafely till the ground, fail the feas, and 
employ ourfelves again vrith chearfutnefs in diofe occupa* 
tionS) which had been interrupted by the horrors of war, 
'We fhall fee our city's revenues doubled, become full of 
merchants and ftrangers, and repleni(hed with fojourners, 
which it is no^ almoft void of.' What isftill a greater 
advantage, we ihall have all mankind our allies, not by com« 
puUion, but inclination ; not joining with us in the hn* 
ihine of profperity, and deferting us in adverfity, but 2d* 
hering to us with that conftancV which becomes, iincere 
friends and allies. Add to this, that what we cannot now 
obtain by war and expences, we ihall cafily thai obtain by 
cmbafEes and conventions. Nor imagine, that either Cher* 
fobleptes will make war againft us for Cherfonefus, or Phi- 
lip for Amphipolis, if they once fee us praftifing equity, 
and not ufurping any thing which is the right of another. 
Now, they are not, without caiife, afraid of having our 
city for a next neighbour 5 for they fee we are not content 
with our prefent pofleifions, but are conftantly defiring and 
aiming at more. But fhould we happily change our man- 
ners, and gain more efteem, they will not only abftain from 
our rights, but make us fonie concefllons from their own y 
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for it will be their intereft, by guarding the au&ority €>f 
our city, to fecure their own fhites : hay, we may adil/ 
receive quietly fuch a portion of land in Thrace> as not 
only to remedy all our wants^ but even fif pply a competency 
to thofe Greeks, who now ftrole without fixed habitations ; 
for if Athenodorus and Calliftratus, tho' one was a private 
peribn, and the other a banifbed man, could found cities^ 
certainly we, who are fuch a powerful people^ may |>oiIer9 
ourfelves of many fuch places. Now^ it undoubtedly becomes 
Ihofe l&ore,who claim the principality of Greece, to be lead* 
crs in fuch aAions, than at the h^d of a war, fupported by 
mercenaries, which we are at prefent but too defirous oft 

Concerning what the embafladors promife, methinks^ 
what I have faid will fufiicc, or perhaps fome others may add 
from their own reafoning ; but I ihould think, you ought 
not only to leave this aflembly, after a refolution uponh 
peace, but ihould likewife deliberate by what means we 
may beft preferve it^ and not do what we have been accuf* 
tomed to do» thlt is, be reduced in a (hort time to the fame 
ftreights and tumults ; nor how we may only gain a refpite^ 
but aperfe£k freedom from the like calamities. But nothing 
of this can be effeded, until you are thoroughly convinced^ 
that tranquillity is more ufeful and beneficial than being em- 
barrailed with toomany affairs; that juflice is preferable to in^ 
jufticei ^d the care of your private affairs to the coveting of 
others properties t but none of the popular orators have dared 
to fpeak to you upon this topic. I ihall make thdfe heads the 
jgreateil part of my oration $ for I fee our happinefs eonfifts 
in a due care of thefe, and not in what we are now raihly 
about putting in execution. Now^ there is a neceffity^ that 
he, who will fpeak out of the common track, and would 
change your fentiments, fhould touch upon many things^ 
and protraft his difcourfes by many and long arguments, 
and recall fome a£lions to mind again, blame fome, praife 
others, and give advice in many inflances; fori by all thefe 
means, it will be difficult for any one to perfuade you to 
keep a better oeconomy. The whole affair appears to me 
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i^ tkh light*: all fcem to me aiming after private emolument^ 
and tliat they may have more than others; tho' they feem 
ignorant by what methods they can purchafe this^ and there- 
fore diiFer widely in opinion about them : fome^ indeed^ 
have very juft notions, and fuch as tend dire£lly to happi* 
neis ; but others^ fuch as diametrically depart from it ; 
which happens to this city : for we imagine, that, if we fait 
on the feas with many gallies, and force the maritime ci- 
ties to fend tribute, as well as their, refpedtive deputies, we 
have done fome notable matter ; but we miftake the truth: 
nothing of what we expefted happens ; but enmities, wars^ 
and large expences, follow fuch thoughtlefs enterprizes : 
and thisjuftly ; for in preceding times, by filling our hands 
thus too full, we fell into the utmoft dangers; and, on the 
contrary, by our juft government of the city, affifting the 
oppreiTed, and not cov^eting what did not belong to us, we 
had the principality of all Greece deferred to our conduit ^ 
tho' we now, for a confidcrable time, have raflily defpifed 
Qur countrymen ; for fome of us are arrived at that pitch 
of folly, that we thinlf;) indeed, injuftice infamous, but 
yet profitable, and of great advantage in public and private 
life j that juftice is indeed honourable, but unprofitable, and 
rather conducive to the good of others than of the pofleflbrs; 
having a wrong notion in believing; that it can fo much 
benefit tpwards riches, fame, or the fucccfs of actions or 
happinefs, as heroic virtue, and its feveral degrees of per-; 
fjs6tion ; for, by the excellencies of the mind, and its noble 
qualities, we acquire aU that we need in life. Wherefore,, 
whoever negle£t the improvement of the mind, obferve not, 
that they are carelefsof thejuflnefs of their fentiments, or 
of living more rationally and happily than others. I won- 
der, that any fhould imagine, that fuch as cultivate piety 
and juflice, fhould partake of lefs happinefs than the 
manifeflly abandoned and wicked ; and cannot perceive, 
that fuch muft certainly be more loved and rewarded 
both by gods and men : for I am fatisfied, that the latter 
only obtain true riches, and the former, falfe ones, Irea- 
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fon in this manner^ on this account : I obferve, that (uch 
as love and praftife injuftice, and think ufurpation of their 
neighbours properties the greatcft advantage, are like wild 
beafts enfnared by baits, who at firft enjoy what they thus 
meet with, but foon after fall into- the greateft mifcrtes ; 
but that thofe, who live according to the rules of religion 
and equity, live fecurely in this life, and have better hopes 
in regard of all futurity : and if this is not vifible in all, yet 
it is manifeft in refpeft of the far greateft number. Now, 
it becomes all wife men, fmce we cannot fee diftinfUy into 
futurity, to chufe what is moft generally beneficial : but the 
abfurdity of thofe men is the moft flagrant, who allow juf- 
tice to be the nobleft ftudy, and more acceptable to the gods 
than injuftice, and yet that fuch as embrace it, lead more 
miferable lives than fuch as embrace injuftice. I here muft 
wifh, that it were as eafy to perfuade others to the praflicc 
of virtue, as it is eafy to praife it. 

But I am afraid that I fpeak in vain ; for we have been 
a long time con:upted by perfons, who are capable of no- 
thing but deception ; who have fuch a contempt of the 
people, and difregard of their happinefs, that, when they 
have received bribes to declare war againft others, tliey im- 
pudently aflert, that we ought to imitate our anceftors, nor 
fufffer ourfelves to be defpifed, or let fuch fail unmolefted on 
the feas, who will not pay us contributions. I would will- 
ingly afk of fuch men, which of our anceftors they mean ; 
whether thofe who lived in the Perfian war, or thofe who 
governed the republic before the Decelic wars and troubles? 
If they will have us like the latter, they might as well fay, 
that we ought again to run the hazard of fervitude : if they 
will have us refemble thofe who conquered at Marathon, 
and thofe who were before them, how can they avoid the 
juft imputation of grofs impudence, if they praife thofe, 
. and yet would have us to a£l contrary to their examples j 
and would have us to commit again fuch errors, as I know 
not what to fay of ? I know not whether I ftiall be bold 
enough to fpeak freely, as I am wont, the real truth, or, 

out 
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out of fear of your hatred, hold my tongue^ But it feems 
proper I ihould treat of this topic, tho' I fee you more of- 
fended at fuch as blame your coiidu6):, th^lA at thofe who 
are authors of your calamities : but I ibould be aihamed, if 
I confulted my own reputation, or intereft, more than the 
prpfperity and good of my country. It is therefore, I will 
dare to fay, my duty, and the duty of others, who have the 
public management, to compofe not the moft pleafant, but 
the moft profitable orations. You muft be fenfible, that 
many and various remedies have been found for the cure 
of fuch difeafes as are incident to the body ; but, as for the 
mind, I will aflert it, there is no other remedy for it, whea 
it is infected by vice and error, than thofe falutary moral 
difcourfe^ as dare blame the hearers. In the fecond place, 
how abfurd is it to undergo cauftics, and the furgeons In- 
ftruments, that we may be freed from pains, and yet rejeft 
orations, before we know whether they will benefit us or 
not? 

I HAVB made this fhort prefatory introduction, becaufe 
I am determined, in what follows, to diiTemble noting, 
but to fpeak my fentiments with all freedom. 

For who is there, who fhould come as a ftranger hither^ 
who is uncorrupted with our reigning vices, but would 
conclude we were adlually mad, or infatuated ? who glory 
in^ and boaft of the adions of our anceftors, and writrpa- 
negyrics of their renown j but pradlife the quite contrary to 
what they believed their true glory. They continued mak- 
ing war upon the Barbarians, for the interefts of Greece 9 
but we have brought even thofe, wh^ had eftablifhed them-* 
ielves in Afia, againft our own countrymen* They freed 
the Grecian cities^ and, by their generous afHftance,had the 
principality deferred to their merits : but we, though we 
enflave them, and aft diametrically oppofite to our ancef- 
tors, are offended, that we do not inherit their honours j 
who are as far excelled by them of thofe times, both in our 
minds and aftions, as it was glorious for them to quit their 
native city for public good, and beat the Barbarians by fea 
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and land ; but we are unwilling to run the hazard of batde 
for our own advantages ; and we €Xpe£k to be placed at the 
head of all, tho' we dare not in perfon to appear in the 
field : and tho' we are rafh enough to proclaim war againft 
all mankind, yet we take no precaution in exercifing and 
preparing ourfelves for it ; nay, for this intent, we chufe 
fugitives, baniflied men, renegadoes, and others ftained 
With all manner of crimes, who, did any one offer them 
larger pay, would as willingly, if not more fo, fig^t againft 
us ; but yet we cowardly pay them fuch refpeft, that tho* 
they fliould violate our very children, yet we are afraid of 
inflicting juft punifhment on them : and when accufations 
come to us againft them for rapine, bppreffion, and inju- 
rious arrogance, we do not refent it, but take pleaiure when 
we hear they ad in a fcandalous manner. We are, in 
fhort, advanced to fuch an extravagance of folly, that, tho' 
We want a daily competency, yet we will maintain ftran- 
gers, and plunder and lay taxes op our allies and colonies, 
that we may pay our common enemies. In fine, we are 
fo much degenerated not only from our famous anceftors, 
but even thole who were hated, that the latter, when they 
declared a war againft an enemy^ tho' the treafury was full 
of filver and gold, yet would run the hazards of war in 
their own perfons ; whereas we, tho' we are in fuch vifible 
poverty, and have fuch a number of idle hands, yet, like the 
oriental monarch, truft our battles to hirelings. They, if 
they judged proper to man their gallies, made ftrangcrs and 
Haves their galley-rowers ; but they fent out their crtizehs in 
compleat armour : on the contrary, we make ufe of fo- 
reigners as foldiers, and force our citizens to Work our 
fhips, and row, as I faid before, our gallies; fothatthofe, 
who claim precedency and command over others, when at 
any time they make a defcent upon the enemies territories, 
come to fliore as galley-flaves ; but the foreign mercenaries 
appear as defervedly well-armed foldiers. 

N6w, fhould any one perceive the civil affairs of the 
city managed with a wife ceconomy, perhaps he might hope 
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well upon that account of the reft ; but, upon this account^ 
he has moft reafon to be deje£l:ed. Certainly, it becomes us^ 
we who glory in being the original inhabitants of this coun* 
try, and to have firft inhabited this city, it bf comes us t3 
fet an example to all of a regular and well-ordered govern* 
ment ; but we manage our affairs worfe, and in a more 
confufed manner, than thofe who have lately been formed 
into a colony : nay, we affefk grandeur, and nobility of ex* 
trailion, and yet we communicate moire freely to foreigners 
this natural pretended honour, than even the Treballi and 
Leucapi the privileges of their obfcure country. Tho' we 
have a multiplicity of laws, we fo little heed them (for if you 
but hear one proof, jou may judge of die reft), that tho* 
bribery in a court of juftice is condemned to death) if 
clearly proved, yet we chufe, too often, notorious offenders 
for generals, and put that perfon at the head of ^airs, who 
is moft capable of fpreading the infedkion of corruption the 
wideft : and tho' we afFeft our prefent ftate of government, 
as if the entire fafety of the city confifted in it, yet we are 
fenfible, that our democracy has flouriihed in peace and 
public tranquillity, but has twice been difToIved by wars, 
we are, notwithftanding, angry with thofe who counfel u$ 
to keep peace, as afFe£ling an oligarchy ; and imagine thofq 
who incline you to war, lovers of a republic and liberty, 
Tho' we are the moft experienced in eloquence and public 
events, yet we behave fo fooliihly, that we continue hot 
an entire day in the fame fentiments ; but even vote in ouf ■ 
public aflemblies for the very thing which we had feparately 
blamed ; and, again, a little time after, wfcen we are at 
home, we condemn what we our ownfelves gave fanftioa 
to : and the' we lay claim to diftinguiihed prudence, yet 
we make ufe of fuch counfellors, as any wife man would 
have in contempt j and truft the national affairs to fuch^, 
as no one would truft with his private affairs. But the laft 
inftance of our degeneracy is, that we judge the moft pjro* 
fiigatc the propereft guardians of the ftate ; and though wet 
tliink our inmates like the patrons whom they chufe, yet 
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we imagine we Oxall not be thought to refemble thofe, whom 

we fo inconfiderately promote; nay, we are fo different from 

our anceftors, that tho' they eledled the fame perfons both 

governors of the city and generals of their armies, becaufe, 

they judged, that fuch as fpoke moft prudently in the rof- 

trum, would probably reafon the moft wifely by themfelves; 

yet we are fo far from doing fo, that we vouchfafe to chufe, 

for generals, thofe whom we fufFer not to be counfellors in 

momentous affairs, as if they had not proper qualifications 

and underftanding; and we fend out, with abfolutc power, 

thofe whom none would take the advice of, either in regard 

of private or public concerns, as if they would become 

wifer abroad, and would take prudenter meafures 'for the 

'Common good of all, than for the execution of what is pro* 

pofed in this fenate. 

I SAY not this of all, but of thofe who are guilty of what 
I have laid before you. I (hould fpend all the remainder of 
the day, if I endeavoured to enumerate ^11 the tranfgref- 
fions, all the errors, in refpeft of our public adions : per- 
haps, fome one of thofe, who are moft guilty of what I 
have faid, will alk, with indignation. How then, if we con- 
fult the public intereft fo carelefsly, are we ftill preferved, 
and have equal power with any other city ? I anfwer, we 
have antagonifts,who confult their own good no better than 
ourfelves j for if the Thebans, after their conqueft of the 
Lacedaemonians, having freed Peloponnefus, and left the 
other Greeks the exercife of their own laws, had continued 
quiet, and we h^d committed fuch grofs faults, the mouths 
of my interrogators would have been clofed, and we fliould 
have been made fenfible how much better it is to act with 
moderation, than be engaged in too many affairs. Now, 
things are in fuch a condition, that the Thebans faved us, 
and we, in turn, the Thebans ; and they, in fome mca- 
fure, make us their allies, and we them : fo that, were we 
both prudent, we fliould b|:ibe each other to call frequent 
aflemblies ; for thofe who moft frequently do fo, are the 
c:aufC| that their rivals improve the ftate of their affairs. But 
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.certainly it behoves thofe, who have the leaft (hare of wif- 
dom, not to place their hopes in their adverfaries miftakes, 
but in their own aflions and minds ; for whatever good 
may befall us by others ignorance, it ma}r fortuitoufly have 
an end, or be changed ; but what good happens to us by 
our own conduct, will be more folid and lafting. 

Now, it is no difficult matter to refute cavillers ; but if 
any one of thofc, who ftand by, and are of a more mode- 
rate difpofition, ihouldfay, I fpeak truth, and juftly blame 
our actions; yet fhould add, itwere butjuft, that a bene- 
volent corrcftor would not only blame our mifmanagement^ 
but fhew hpw, by abftaining from fome things, and purfuing 
others, we may amend our difpofition, and put an end to 
our faults : this reafoning would puzzle me, not only to 
give a true and beneficial anfwer to, but fuch a one as 
would be agreeable to your inclinations. Wherefore, fince 
I have begun to fpeak clearly, I muft not delay here to 
open my fentiments on this head. I think I have men- 
tioned before, that it becomes them, who would be truly 
happy, to be pofTeiTed of piety, temperance, juftice, and other 
virtues. ' Now, tho' I am going to lay down a true method 
how we may be the fooneft inftru£led in, and pofTefTed of 
thefe virtues, yet what I jQiall fty may appear offenfive to 
fome, and differ widely from the fentiments of others. I 
judge therefore, that we jQiall govern our commonwealth 
more prudently, be better ourfelves, and be more profpe^ 
rous in our aiFairs, if we quit our claim to the fovereignty 
of the feas ; for this claim is the caufe which has thrown us 
into our prefept troubles, and has diiTolved the democracy, 
during which our anceftors were the happicft of all Greece, 
and indeed has .been, I will affirm it, the caufe of almoft all 
the calamities we undergo ourfelves, or have brought others 
into. I know how difficult it is for him, who accufes a 
form of governm(2nt beloved of all, and vindicated by vi'^ar, 
to be thought to advance any thing reafon^ble j yet, fmcc 
you have borne with what has been faid before, which was 
tfue, but liable to pdiupi, I beg of you, that you will hear 
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what I have now to fay, nor condemn me of fuch folly, as 
to advance before you paradoxes incredible, unlefs I could 
give a demonftration of die truth of my propofitions. Now, 
I believe I can evidence that we neither defure a juft power, 
or fuch a one as is poffible, or would be ufeful to us. 

That we defire what is unjuft, I can convince you hy 
your own behaviour ; for when the Lacedasmonians held 
die fame power, what declamations did we not make^ whilft 
we accufed their dominion, and faid loudly, that all the Gre« 
cians ought to be governed by their own laws ? What cities 
of Greece did we not invite to our. alliance, when we pur-* 
pofed to make war againft them upon this account f How 
many embaffies did we fend to the great king, to inform 
him, that it was not juft or profitable, that one Grecian city 
ihould be miftrefs of all others ? Nor did we defift from 
carrying on war both by fea and land, till the Lacedsemo- 
• nians confented to the univerfal liberty of Greece. That it 
is not therefore equitable, the ftronger fliould lord it over 
the weaker, we were fenfible at that time, and are fo now 
by the ceconomy of our prefent republic. 

And that we cannot eftabliih fuch a power, I think, I 
can quickly demonftrate : for if, when our treafury con- 
tained a thoufand talents, we could not maintain it, how 
Ihall we, in our prefent indigence, acquire fuch a fove- 
reignty ? efpecially fincc we follow the very inftitutes and 
morals by which we loft, and not obtained it. 

But that it is not even expedient to accept it, were tt 
offered us, I think you may hence eafily perceivfe your- 
fclves. But I chufe to fpeak briefly on this head ; for I 
am afraid, left I fliould feem difpofed to fatirize our city, 
becaufe I am often obliged to blame your conduft ; and did 
I fpeak in this manner before others of our mal-adminiftra- 
tion, I fliould juftly incur the cenfure ; but, fpeaking thus 
cnly to you, I do not defirc to traduce you to ftrangers, but 
periuade you to abftain from difgraccful anions, and efta- 
blifli peace (to promote which I have made this difcourfe), 
not only in refpeft of our country, but of all Greece. Yet 
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lihere is a neceffitjr, that they who ^monilh as well as ac« 
cufe, ihould ufe fimilar words, but fuch as will have very 
different fenfes. Wherefore you ought not to judge in the 
like manner of thofe who ufe the fame expreffions ; but de- 
tefl: thofe who injurioufly reproach you, as ill-afFe£lioned to 
the city : on the contrary, praife fuch as admoniih you for 
your good, and think them better than other citizens ; and 
Jiim the very beft, who can mofl clearly demonftrate bad 
acStions, and (hew the calamities which arife from them : for 
fuch a one will moft eafily make you hate what you ought, 
and love what is eligible. As for the harihnefs of my pre* 
ceding words, as well as of thofe I may ufe hereafter, I 
hope this will ferve as an apolo^* 

I WILL begin again where I broke off. I faid, you would 
hence have the jufteft idea, that it is not expedient we fhould 
retain the fovereignty. of the feas, if you confider the ad- 
mi niftration of our city before the pofieffionof this power, 
and its difordered condition afterwards : I fay, if you con- 
fider this in a parallel view, you will perceive how many ca- 
lamities it has been the fource of to our city ; for it is certain, 
that the then republic was as far better than the prefent, as 
Ariftides, Themiftocles^ and Miltiades, were more excellent 
men than Hyperbdus and Cleophantes, who now harangue 
the people. You will alfo find the people who then had the 
power, neither addi£bd to floth, diftrefled by poverty, or 
filled with vain hopes ; but, on the contrary, capable of con- . 
quering all who invaded their country, and worthy to have 
deferved the chief honours for defending Greece $ and fo dif- 
tinguiflied by their probity, that many cities put themfelves 
voluntarily under their prote<3ion. But things having been 
formerly in this condition, by fuch a wife condud, this 
ufurped power has brought us into fuch a vicious ftate,as no 
man will ever praife ; and tho', by that form of govern- 
ment, we conquered all the enemies who dared to invade 
us, our prefent mifmanagement has fo debafed our, citizens, 
that they even dare not meet their enemies before their 
own walls ^ and, inftead of that benevolence of our allies 
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towards us, and that glory fpread over all Greece, we are 
fallen into fuch odium, that our city was like to have been 
taken, had we not experienced the Lacedaemonians, who, 
in the beginning, had war with us, more benevolent than 
thofe who before had been our allies; whom we cannot ac- 
cufe juftly of having a malignant difpofition towards us : 
for they were not aggreffors, but repelled our injuries, and, 
after having fuffered many calamities, took fuch a refent- 
ment againft us. And who could pofSbly have bor^e with 
the arrogancy of our fathers? who, cohering out of all 
Greece the idleft, moft cowardly, and thofe ftained with all 
manner of villainies, filled with this fcum their fleets, and 
cxpofed themfelves to the odium of all the Grecians ; nay, 
expelled the very beft in other cities, and gave away their 
inheritances to the very bafeft. But, did I dare to lay open 
all that was done in thofe times, perhaps I might effed, that 
you would take prudcnter meafures for the future ; but I 
fhould certainly thereby expofe myfelf to an accufation : 
for you are accuftomed to hate the perfons who ^repre- 
hend crimes, more than thofe who are the very authors of 
them ; wherefore, fmce you are of fuch a difpofition, I am ' 
afraid, left, while I endeavour to do you good, I may fuf- 
fer evil for it myfelf; yet I will not entirely deiift'from 
what I defigned to fay ; but I will omit thofe things which 
are the moft grievous, and would wound your delicacy, and 
I ihall only mention fuch a£lions, whereby you may per- 
ceive the ftupidity and folly of thofe who had then the reins 
of government : for they fo diligently ftudied what would 
render them odious, that they decreed the money arifing 
from taxes, after they had divided it into talents, ihould be 
expended upon the orcheftra of the Bacchanals. When 
the theatre was full, they did what I have mentioned, and 
introduced the children of thofe who had fallen in war ^ 
"fliewing, to their allies, the lucre they had gained by hire- 
lings, and, to all the other Greeks, the multitude of or- 
phans, and the other calamities, which had befallen by their 
avarice and injuftice : and, a&ing in this manner, they rec- 
koned 
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koncd the city fortunate, and many thoughtlefs perfons be- 
lieved fo too. Thus they had no forefight of what would 
happen upon this account, but admired and praifed the un- 
juft riches which came into the city, and were ihortly to 
moth-eat and deftroy thofe which had been juftly acquired; 
nay, they fell at laft into fuch a negle£l of their domeftic 
affairs, and an infatiable thirft after what belonged to others, 
that, tho' the Lacedaemonians had invaded their lands, and 
theDecelic wall was built, they manned their gallies for Si- 
cily, nor were afhamed, while they fuflFered their own 
country to be torn and plundered, to fend an army againft 
thofe who had never injurefl us j nay, they even came to 
that pitch of frenzy, that, tho' they were not matters of 
their own fuburbs, they hoped to govern Italy, Sicily^ and 
Carthage. They, at laft, fo far exceeded all mankind in 
madnefs, that, tho' others are apt to be humbled and ren- 
dered moderate by adverfities, they were not corrected by 
this, altho' they fell into more calamities, while they held 
the fovereignty of the feas, than had ever befallen the city 
in- all former times. Two hundred/ of pur Ihips, which 
failed into Egypt, were all loft or deftroyed ; at Cyprus 
' there periflied a hundred and fifty 5 they loft in Pontus ten 
thoufand native foldiers and allies 5 but, in Sicily, they loft 
forty thoufand men, and two hundred and forty gallies ; 
and, laftly, in the Hellefpont, two Jiundred. But were I to 
mention the other Oiips which periflied, five or ten at a 
time, or thofe men that were flain, to the amount of one 
or two thoufand, it would be an ^ndlefs labour. Thus, 
thefe calamities and deaths happening in an annual circle, 
they raifed fepulchres yearly ; to which flocked crouds of 
neighbours and other Greeks, not with an intention of la- 
menting the dead, but to exult with joy at our misfortunes ; 
yet they were ignorant all this while, that they were not only 
filling the public fepulchres with the bodies of citizens, but 
the tribes and companies, with inmates and foreigners. We 
may know from hence the multitude of thofe who periflied j 
for wc fliall find, th^t the chief and noblcft families, which 
/ had 
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had furvived tyrannical fadions, and the Periian ^WyWert 
entirely ruined by that government, whidi we are fo defi- 
reus of. Wherefore, if any one would confider the reft^ 
and refer all to this as an example, we ihall appear another 
people i for we ouj^t not to judge that city hap{^, which 
colle£ts a number of citizens from all fides^ bvt which pre- 
ferves, with all care, thofe who held it from the beginning : 
we ought not to emulate fuch as feize upon a tyrannical 
power, or fuch as ftretch their authority beyond equity; 
but fuch as are indeed worthy of the greateft honour, yet 
contented with the free, honorary rewards of the people. 
No private perfon, no city can acquire either a better, a 
fafer, or more defurable power than this -, by which rule 
thofe condu£ling themfelves, who were cotemporary with 
the Perfian war, did not live like robbers ; fometimes hav^ 
ing more than enough, and, at others, being to ftruggle 
with want of bread, and involved in fieges, and the greateft 
of calamities: but they had neither a fcarcity of daily food, 
nor fuperfluity, and gloried in tlie equity of their admini* 
ftration, their peifonal virtues, and the enjoyment of a 
happier life than others ; which their poilerity negleding, 
did not endeavour to maintain the principality, but inveft 
themfelves with tyranny ; which feems to be near the fame, 
but is widely different : for it is the duty of rulers to make 
their fubjefis happier by their care ; but it is the cuftom of 
tyrants to procure themfelves pleafures by the pains and labour 
of other men. Now, there is^a neceiSty, that thofe who at- 
tempt fuch adions, (hould fall in, the damages attending on 
tyrants, arid fufFer themfelves what they make others fuffer : 
which has happened to our city; for, inft^ad of garifoning 
other towns, they have feen others matters of thkt which 
belongs to them ; inftcad of receiving the children of others 
for hoftages, which were taken from their parents, many of 
the citizens were forced, during the fiege, to inftru£t and 
educate their children in a worfe manner than was becom- 
ing j and, inftcad of tilling the lands of others, it was not 
permitted them, for fome years, even to fee their own. Now, 

fliould 
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fhould any one afk us, if, reigning for fiich a time, we 
would bear to fee our city in this deplorable cafe ? Who is 
he, except he be entirely mad, or regards neither the reli- 
gious rites, his parents, his" children, or any thing elfe be- 
fide that time he lives in, who would dare to give his aflent ? 
None of thofe fentiments ought we to approve, but much 
rather theirs, who have taken all pof&ble care of the ftate, 
and contended not more earneftly for their own than for 
the pubKc glory ; who, in fine,-chufe a moderate life with 
jnftice, rather than great riches with injuftice : for our an- 
ceftors, by behaving themfelves thus, tranfmitted down to 
their pofterity a moft fiouriihing republic, and left an im- 
mortal remembrance of their virtues. From whence we 
may learn both thefe truths, that our country can produce 
more excellent men than any other can, and this govern-' 
ment, as it is c^led, tho' in reality a detriment, is natu- 
rally difpofed to make all thofe the worfe who ufe it. This* 
is the greateft proof; for it has not only corrupted oursy 
but the Lacedaemonian city ; fo that thofe who were ao*' 
cuftomed to praife their virtues, cannot fpeak in this man- 
ner ; that we, upon account of being fubjeftcd to popular 
po^ver, have managed our affiiirs ill, but that, had the La- 
cedaemonians the fame power, they would have made o- 
thers and themfelves happy; for it has more quickly (hewn 
its nature in them: it has not only jQiaken, but was near 
dntiriely diflblving that polity, which none ever knew, dur- 
ing feven hundred years, to have been either moved by dan- 
gers or lofTes ; for, inftead of their accuftomary manners^^ 
it has filled the p^ple with injuftice, idlenefs, negleft of 
laws, and avarice, and the whole community with con- 
tempt of allies, defire of others property, fetting light by 
oaths and covenants : for they fo far exceeded ours in 
tranfgreiSions againft the Greeks, that, befides what had 
happened before, they added mafTacres and feditions ; where- 
by the Greeks entertain, amongft one another, irreconcile* 
able enmities ; and they became fuch lovers of war and ha- 
zards, though^ in former times, they had more cautioufljr 
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avoided fuch things^ that they neither abftained theijr hands 
from their allies or benefa£h)r$ ; but tho^ the king had fup- 
plied them with above a thoufand talents, and the Chiansy 
as their readieft allies, had fought with their naval forces in 
concert with them, and the Thebans had contributed greatly 
to their land-forces ; yet they no fooner gained the princi- 
pality, but they laid fnares for the Thebans, fent an army 
and Clearchus againft the king, drove the chief citizens of 
Chios into banifhment, and carried off by violence all their 
gallies from the havens. This did not fuffice them -, but, 
at the fame time, they laid wade the continent, infulted the 
iflands,. annihilated the republics conftituted in Italy and 
Sicily, and erected monarchies : they affli£ted Peloponne- 
fus, and filled it with wars and feditions. Againft what 
city did they not march their armies ? and what allies did 
they not. injure ? Did they not take from the Eleans a part 
of their, lands ? did they not plunder the territory of Co- 
rinth ? feparate the Mantineans into villages ? fack the city 
of the Phliafians ? invade the country of the Argives ? or did 
they ever defift from injuring others, and preparing for them- 
ft^Ives the calamity at Leu6lra ? which defeat fome affirto> 
though not truly, to be the caufe of all their miferies ; ' for 
they did not become odious to their allies for this, but for. 
tjieir infults in former times -, they were conquered in the 
battle, and were in danger, of lofing. their own country. 
Wj? ought not to refer the caufe to thofe calamities which 
happened in the end, but to thefe mifdemeanours which, 
fought them to this conclufion. Wherefcu-e, would not a 
perfon fpeak more truly, fhould he aiEri^^^ that the origin 
of their calamities was derived from acquiring the fove* 
reignty of the feas, and a power that was diflPerent from 
what they had before ? for, by the difcipline of their land- 
government, and the patience of labour which *hey exer- 
cifed in it, they eafily obtained the fovereignty of the feas i 
but, by their infolence, which came to them with this 
power, they were deprived of their former authority j for 
they no longer obferved the laws, which they had received 

from 
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from their anceftors, nor remained conftant in thofe infti- 
ftutes which they had kept before; but, whilft they tl^ought 
diey might ad as they pleafed, they fell into many troubles: 
for they did not reflect how intraftable a thing that power is 
Mrhich all defire, and how it renders delirious th^fe who 
love it ; nor that it is of the difpofition of thofe miftreflcs, 
who allure us" indeed to love them, but ruin thofe who con- 
tintie to adhere to them. It is evident, that it has this effeft ; 
for any one, by the example of us and the Lacedaemonians, 
may fee, that thofe who have acquired the greateft power, 
have fallen into the greateft diftrefTes. Thofe cities, which 
before governed with the jgrcateft moderation, and obtaineJ 
the brighteft glory, as foon as they acquired fuch power, and' 
received the fovereignty, noways differed from each other; 
but, after the manner of thofe who are infe£led with the 
fame lufb and diforder?, they attempted the fame crimes, 
fell into the fame vices, 'and, at length, fuflered the fame' 
calamittes : for we, having become odious to our allies, were 
in danger of captivity, and wef e faved by the Lacedaemo- 
nians ; and they, when ail' fought their ruin, found a re-' 
ftige in us. Now^ 'who (in praife a potifer Mi^Hidi has fuch' 
fatal events ? Why fhould we not hate and avoid it, which 
inclined both cities to commit fuch grievous aftions, and' 
brought them to fufFerfuch miferies ? Nor is it^to be won- 
dered at, if formerly all were ignorant, that this power was 
a fourcc of fuch diftrefles to thofe who poflefTed itj or was' 
fought for by war. Both by us and the Lacedaemonians. 
You will find moft of mankind to err in the choice of 
things, and be difordered by more ftrong defires of what i$ 
bad than good, and counfel their enemies better than them- 
fdves. This may be feen in the greateft aflFairs. What 
does not happen in this manner ? Did we not chufe to do 
fuch things, as rendered die Lacedaemonians mafters of 
Greece j and they adminiftered their affairs fo ill, that we 
not many years after, as it were, emerged, and were made 
arbitrators of their fafety ? Did not the fedulity of thofe, 
who favoured the Attic party, caufe cities to join the La- 
cedaemonians ; 
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cedaemonlans ;• and the iofolence of the Lacedaemonians 
oblige them to revert to us ? Did not the very people^ 
upon account of the improbity of the public orators, wifh 
for that oligarchy, which was confticuted in the time of the 
four hundred ? and were not all of us made more popular 
in our inclinations for the madnefs of die thirty tyrants^ 
than even thofe who feized Phyle i Now, even in fmaU 
things, and daily Ufe^ we may perceive many .perfonS| who 
are pleaied with fiich meats and exercifes as prejudice body 
and mind> who think laborious ^nd hard what benefits 
both i and who judge thofe men of refolution, that conti- 
nue in fuch perverfe mftitutes and mani]^ rs. If therefore, 
in thefe very things which men are converfant about) 
and take more care of, it is clear they chufe the w^orfe, 
what wonder, if they miftake in the affair of maritinie em- 
pire, and wage war with one another for what they.ne- 
ver*reafoned about the nature of ? Obferve, how many 
lovers monarchies raifed in free cities have who are. ready 
to fufFer any thing tcr obtain them. Are they not, as foon 
as they have acquired them, involved in fuch calamities,, 
that they are forced to make war againft all the, citizens, 
and hate thofe who never did them an injury ? diftruft their 
friends and allies?, truft the fafety of their bodies: to the 
faith of mercenaries, whom they are ignorant of, and be 
in no le(s apprehenfion from thofe who guard thern^ than 
thofe who lay ambufcades for them ; nay, be of fiif b a fuf* 
picious temper, that, while they are in company with their 
moft intimate acquaintance, be ftill diffident ? for they very 
well know, that thofe who made themfelves defpotic before 
them, periflied, fome of them by their parents, Ibme by 
their children, fome by their brothers, and others by their 
wives 5 and their race was exterminated from the. face of 
the earth : yet they voluntarily expoied themfelves to fo many 
calamities. Now, if the chief of mankind, and thofe who 
have acquired the greateft glory, expofe themfelves to fo 
miany evils, why fhould we wonder others are defirous of 
the like things ? 

I AM 
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I AM not igiioratit, that you approve d^an oration againft 
iycants; but you bear vfith difpleafur<S.that which touches 
upon your own rule. Something v«ry difgraceful happens to 
ymx ; for what you peroei ve in others^ you cannot perceive 
in yourfdvesi But> fiirfly^ it i$ not the^fmalleft proof of wife 
i|i«nto juc^e always the fame ih regaifd of the feme a£lion$« 
You have never tfaken.ctue of this i and you judge tyrannic 
cal governments pernicious^ sUid full of troublei not only to 
qtben> but to the pojITelTors themfelvesi but the fovereignty 
of the fea/the caufe of thegreateft goodjwhidi no ways dif^ 
fers, either in. calamities or violent adions) from ty^ntfinies. 
As Sp^ tbeTheban aflfiiirs, you think they are in a bad fitua^ 
tian,on account of their injuring their neighbours ; yet,tfao' 
you mana^, with no more equity^ your allies interefts, than 
they govern Boeotia, you ju<%e, you do all that is necefTary* 
If you therefore will liften Co me^ omitting all other con*« 
cerns, you will turn your minds to yourielves and the ftate, 
and will ftudy and confider what it was that made ours 
and the Lacedxmonian city^ from itoitU beginnings, rifefo 
highly.as^ govern all Greece ; and, after they had got im- 
menf^ power, be reduced to the danger of captivity : for 
what reafons, lik^wife, the Theffidians^ though they had 
received great riches froth their anceftors, and acquired 2! 
great and exteniive power, fhould be reduced to penury ; 
why the Megarenfes, dio' their republic was Anall and weak 
in the beginning, tho' they had not lands, nor ports, nor 
iUver-mines, but inhabited rocks, now have the moft fpleh* 
did poffeffions amongft the Greeks ; and why ftrangers zU 
ways garifon the towns of the former, tho' they have three 
thoufand horfe, and innumerable jQiield-men ; and why the 
latter govern their own ftate at pleafure, though they have 
but a fmall power : on the contrary, why the others are 
always in civil war; laftly, why the former, tho* they in-*' 
habit betwixt the Peloponnefians, Thebans, and our city, 
enjoy a perpetual, uninterrupted peace. If you confider 
thefe circumftances, and the like, you will find, that in-» 
temperance and njuftice have been the caufe of all thefe 

O evils^ 
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evils ; and moderation aiid cquii^ ^f the iSbntraiy' goods : 
yet you yourfelves judge> that fuch as prcfcrve this^oecdilo* 
my in their private affairs, are the moft deferving rf praife, 
and live the moft fafc and happy of all citizens ; but think, 
at the fame time, that the public is m^ obliged to thisftie* 
tfiod. Now, certainly, it becomes cities, more liati pfl* 
Vate perfons, to praftife virtue, and avoid vice* An irrdf- 
gious, wicked man may, by chance, die before he fiifiers for 
his mifikeds ; but cities, on adcount <^ their immoitality) 
undergo bodi the puhi&ment of gods and men. You ought 
therefore, refiedlingon this, not to liften to flatterers, and 
difrcgard futurity; or efteem thofe who fay they love the 
t>eople, but prejudice the whole city : for did not th^ men, 
when they had got the power, of the r^ftrum, fo infittuate 
the city, that it fell into all thofe calaniities \McYi I have 
mentioned to you before ? But what deferves admiration 
is, that you have fuch men as are not of the fame fend- 
ments with thofe who rendered the city flourifbrngy but 
fuch as fpeak and a£l like thofe who ruined it: I fay, dio' 
you know this, that die good do not only differ from the 
bad in this point, that they render the city happy, but die 
republic^ under fueh, has been unfliakon and unchah^; 
whereas, under the others, ijl a ihort time twice imhinged 
and deftroyed i and, finally, that thofe who were re<^^led 
from bani&ment, which they undecweat in titoe of the.ty*' 
tants and the thirty, were not recalled' by fycophants, but 
thofe who detefled them, and had obtained the greateft 
glory by their virtues: I fay> tho* we have thefe cxanjples 
Sefore us, by which we may judge how tl^ city has aded 
ynder both ; yet we are fo pleafed with the villainy of p&* 
pular orators, that tho' we know, that, by thefe wars; and 
tumults which have been flirred Mp by them^ many of the 
citizens have loft their fubilance, while themfelves of poor 
are become rich, we are neither filled with indignation nor 
' envy at their profperity ; but we fufFer the city to be accufed 
pf concuffiohs and oppreifions, while we quietly let thefe 
Qien reap the benefit and let the peofde, wliom they fay, 

ought 
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flight to govern others, live more urihappily than fuch as 
fervean oligarchy; while we perihit thofe, who had no 
cohveni^cies of life, by our imprudence, to bccoflic flou- 
lifliifig and opident. But Perides) who pr^fided hcforit 
dide men^ tho' he received the city not fo found in judg- 
jncfit as before the fovertignty^ yet ftill tolerably cecono^ 
miteif did not baften at fdl^fpeed to raife an eftate^ bu( 
left his £unily lefs affluent than it had been from his father^ 
Ibitune, and brou^ into tbe citadel eight tfioufand talents^ 
befides wliat ferved for religious pomps. But thefe men ar6 
lo different from him, diat they are not afliamed to fay^ 
tiiat, on account of their care of tbe puUic, tfiey cannot 
atoend to dieir private afiairs ; yet, what th^ pretend to be 
fo ii^ligent of) have received fuch an encreafe^ as onte be** 
Ibre they durft not even have prayed to the gods for: but 
as £oB the populace, whom, they fay^ they take fuch care of^ 
tbey are in fuch a condition^ that none live eafily, or with 
good ijpirits, but the city is full of lamentations ; fome of 
Adm comnieffiorate and bewail to themfelves their poverty 
txmA miteff i others^ the multitude of edids and public of- 
ficer, and what regards tributes and exactions : which coti« 
fiderations caufe fiicb grief, that they live lefi pleafantly who 
have poBeffions, than they who are conftandy poor* I 
iftoniet you do not obferve, that no fort of men is worfe 
affefked to the populace, than wicked oratofs and miniflers* 
And, befides other calamities, they would have the people 
indigent of daily food ; for they fee fuch as can maintain 
themfelves of the city's party, and in the intereft of thofe 
tirha fpeak the moft falutarily ; but that fuch, who live by 
^blic aflemblies, and judgments, and fuch ways, to be at 
<heir devotion on account of poverty, and to think them- 
felves obliged for fb many accufations, public calumnies^ 
and all variety of (ycophantifin. Wherefore they would 
gladly fee the* whole city in that neceffity and indigence, 
whereby they govern the citizens. This is an evident proof 
tbey have not this in view, viz. whereby they may make 
the neceffitous eafy, but whereby they may equal thofe, who 

O 2 have 
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have a competency^ with the diftrefled- What remedy can 
be applied to thefe prcfent evil's ? I have mentioned many 
things, not in order indeed, but as each occurred conveni- 
ently. Now, you will more caftly/etain them in mei^iy^ 
if, after I hare recapitulated vifhat i$ necefiary, I end^vour 
to run them over. It is in oiu- power ^ re£tify the mif- 
tatoes of the city, and make it better by thefe mear>s. Firft, 
if we employ fuch perfons in public counfels, asj we would 
defire to have in our private aft'airs, and no longer efteeaf: 

. hypocrites lovers of the populace, and good .^nd honeftmea 
affedlers of an oligarchy; knowing, asVe.muft,, th:\t.nQ 
man is either by nature, but that as each fort of men are 
honoured in the ftate, fo they chufe a form of governtpent. 
In the fecond place, if wc treat our fub^i^ts as our frienjls^ 
nor give them, as it were, their own full liberty, but,^ in 
faft, expofe them as a prey to our generals; nor prcfide 
over them as lords, but as allies; convinced of this truth,, 
that tho' we are fuperior to apy fingle city, yet we are in* 
ferior to all together. :In the third place, if we efteem no- 
thing more, after fincere religion towards the gods, .than 
to be honoured by the Greeks ; for, to perfons fo difpofed', 
they will naturally entruft the ^ fovereignty and themfelvies. 
If you continue in thefe maxims, and, befides, render yg^jr* 
felves warlike by exercife and preparation, and affeSion^e 
of peace by equity, you will not only make this city happy,^ 

, biit all Greece ; for np other city will dare to injure tbem, 
but all will fear, and reft in peace, when they fee, that our 
city is looking on, as from a watch-tower, and ready. to 
affift the oppreffed. But let them a£fc as they will, our af- 
fairs will not fail of going on profperoufly ; for whethc;' it 
will pleafe the more powerful cities to abftain from iiyuf- 
tices, we fliall be efteemed the authors ; or, if they do .at-* 
tempt to injure others, all who fear, or arc oppreffed', will 
fly to us, offering us prayers and fupplications, and not 
only giving us the pre-eminency, but putting themfelves 
under our patronage. Wherefore we fhall not want fuch, 
by wholfe affiftance we may quell the delinquents, but (hall 
• « • have 
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have many who wiH- readily affift us. What city, what 
Itian, Mrill not defire to be partaker of dur friendihip and 
ailiance, when the^ will fee us both the jufteft and mofl 
pbwerfu], and^ at the iame time,, bodi willing and able to 
iave others, and yet want no ai&ftance ourielves i What 9 
^onous encreafe of happtnofs muft our city receive^ when 
odfiers s^fe thus benevolently aiFeded towards it ? What a 
fl6Ddiif .ridicsrwijlflowin on allfidea, when all Greece i& 
preTervcd by hs } Who will not praife'the authors of fomsmy 
and great, good^f - -fiutJ. cannot, upon account of my age» 
mention all particulars, ,ty!bichyei.I have; an: idea of in {ny 
mind ; but only this, that it would be glorious, if, amidft 
the injuftices and madnefs of others, welhould firft^ reco- 
vering our fenfes, confult. the liberty and f^fety of the 
Grejeks, and not be called their common plague, or difgrace 
the high reputation which our anceftors acquired by their 
virtues. I l.^e this chief head to mention, to which all 
this difcourfe bears, and by which we ought to judge of the 
a£tions of the city. We ought, I fay, if we would blot 
out all accufations, which we are now charged with, to ab* 
ftain from all rafli wars, poflefs the perpetual pre-emiiiency, 
Bate amyrannical govei-nments and powers, whUe we con- 
fider the c^amities which arife from them, and emulate 
and imitate the Lacedaemonian kingdom ; for it is lefs per- 
mitted their kings to commit injuftice, than private perfons. 
£ut thofe kings are fo much the more happy than thofe who 
are poflefTed of tyrannical power, as thofe who flay ty- 
rants receive from their fellow-citizens the moft fplendid 
gifts ; but thefe, who dare not die for their kings in battle^ 
are treated with more ignominy than fuch as defert their 
ranks, or throw away their Ihields, Now, certainly, fuch 
fovereignty is defirable. It is, doubtlefs, in our power, by 
a fimilar condud, to acquire fuch an honour from all 
Greece, as the Lacedaemonian kings have from their citi- 
zens, if the Grecians are fatisfied, that our power is not 
conftituted for their flavery, but fafety. 

O ^ Tho' 
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Tho' great variety of arguments remain to fiipport mf 
dic£s» yet both thefe motives, die length of my or^tioh^ 
and the number of my yearst perfiiade me to finUbmy diC» 
courfe» Bat I exhort the younger, ancL tha& who are if| 
dieir vigour, to fpeak and write fuch things, whereby diey 
may difliiade the greateft cities, and which have been acciift 
toined to violence, to quit fudi practices, and apply diem^ 
&lves to the ftudy of virtue atid juftke ; becanie, .in diie 
piAHc felicity of all Greece, philo(bphers and men of Iet«. 
ters will find dieir condition much littered, and th^r hap« 
pin^s, with the public, augipented, 
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n^HIS is ^funeral pan^yricpefEvi^ifasd 
^ (^ Sahfittsin Cypriit, wbdwas Nickle^ 
ther^ for ivhom tbefecond and third orations were 
written. Firjl^ befayi'^ ttkit nothing can be more 
f leafing to Evagorasy than to have his noble ac-- 
tims celebrated^in an eloqif^tyf;^n(fitl.mafmer-f 
which he Jhews to^ be dt0(Mt ^fheri-Jfecifying^ 
from his youthy his difiinguijloed virtues y he ex-- 
horts hisfon to imitate them, T!he piSlure of fo 
great a hero is herf drawn^ as it were^ by the 
pencil of Apelles I and he is defcribed vi0orious 
over all ibe peirfecutions of fortune, ^here are 
fine admonitions mixed in ity with delicate praije^ 
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O R A T I O N of Is OCR A T E S, 

^'•' ' ■ ' ' IN PRAISE OF''^'" "''' " 

:■■£:■ V, 'A' '^-G- O.R-A S. 

'HEN I faw you, O Niceiclck! pi;'n^n;icnjtir(g 
your father's funeral, ngt pnly with the multi-. 
tud$ and beauty of your donations, but with. 
Ranees, mufic^ and gymnaftic games, as Ijkewife with na- 
val and horfe-races, nor omitting any magnificence of this 
Jcind J I judged, that Evagorast (if there be any fenfe in the 
dead of what is don^ pn parth), would receive all thefe things 
kindly, and take a pleafurp in feeing your care of him, and 
rplendid behavidui*^ but that he would ftill think hinifelf 
more obliged, than for all things elfe, if any one (hould ex- 
plain worthily his ftudies, and thofe dangers which he ran 
in the execution of his' noble afiions j for we Ihall find ' 
men, who love honour, and are great-minded, not only de- 
ifirous of praife beyond things of this nature, but even chaf- 
ing death with encomium, rather than life itfelf, and more 
emulous of glory, tTianofold age > doing all rii^t lies ih their 
power to leave an }m mortal rememb;'ahce behind them*' 
Exp^nces of this naturis conclude In nothing, but are an 
indication of affluence. As for thofe^wbp profefs niufic, 
and exercifes of that kind, feme of theni'ihew their own 
faculties, and others their arts, whereby they render them- 
ffplvp? more glorious.' Biitfiiould any one, by an oration, 

worthily 
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worthily reprefent his a£lions, fuch a one would render the 
virtues of Evagoras eternized amongft mankind. Now, it 
{s more propa-, that contemporaries Ihould^be praSed, w)|^ 
fiave been good men, that thofe who are capable of oma** 
menting the a£lions of the antients, might, amongft the 
intelligent, ufe tjue 'fanegyric^ ai^ the moderns might be 
more ftirred up to virtue ; knowing well, that they them- 
lelves will be pratfed more than thofe whom they have p^- 
^e(i !in merit. ' . Bth Wh6 nftw \Ajhoti\fdiil^ ko^idfcAhi, 
when he fees thofe who lived about the Trojan war, and 
before thefe times, x^ehratedby hymn^ and tragedies; but 
forefees, that he, tho* he fhould excel them in heroic qua* 
litie:^ will pot be youchiafed fijich praiies ? Xh^ cai)fe of 
thi^fe envy, whicfclhas W other l^oodlTu it, hdt that It is 
the greateft torment to thofe who are influenced by it j for 
feme perfons ^^c fo morofcly difpofed, that thcj^ moie wiUj • 
Jtf^'fieir the pfafftsof fiich, whom they kn6w ntft oijer 
fo'Ha^ iexifted,' than of- thofe whom' they have mctived 
gcibd from.' . But; we ftould not be enfl^v^d by fuch men> 
w&> haVefo perverfe a mind; we ifaould negleiSi fuch, and 
iufcUftom^ others to liften to what it is Jufter they fhjould hear 
of; cfpecially fince we fee all the improvements of arti> and 
^ things, not to have been made by thofe who followed a 
peaten track, but by thofe who correfted former, methods^ 
dnd" dared always to change fomething fn what was not per- 
fe£t and compleat. 

I KNOW it is dlfl&cult to pralfe the virtue of a dIftinguUhed 
perfon in an oration : and this is an evident proof; for thofe> 
who are converfant in philofophy, have dared to fpeak about 
all other fubje(5ls, but none of them have hitherto attempted 
this topic. I pardon them ; for the poets have many op- 
portunities of ornamenting, who are permitted to make 
gods converfant with* and affifting, whom they pleafe^ and 
explain themfelv^ not only in cuftqmaiy, but in foreign, 
new, and metaphorical expreffiohs ; nor omit any colour- 
ing, but vary thek poetry as much as poffible. Now, no- 
thing of this is .permitted in orations 5' but orators are obliged 

to ' 
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to ipesdc plainl^t and uKf Aich words, and arguments a$ aro 
iiJbal upcm their topics, JBf fides, the former have both n^ea^ 
iuce and:niimbers, but the ktter are de^tute of fuch ad<* 
vantages ; :whidi are of fo great efficacy^ that, though tfaa 
diiStion.and fentiment fhould be deficient, yet,; by the art (^ 
barmony and; verfification, the poets can eng^e the atten«^ 
tion^ and, as it were, tranfpdrt the tnitndv Frgjsi tbi$ inn 
ftanee we may pefceive tibeir pow^ ; fdr if any ooffihouW 
leave the words an^lfentiments of celebrated. ^loema, but 
di(folve''th^f mmiberBf, they would appear jqnne, .and ina 
ferf<5r to the riotidn we now hkve 6f them. Bii^*tlho' poetry 
has this Advantage, we WeViotto be indolent, but tiy the 
force' of eloquence; Md experience, whether this cannot 
celebrate gbodmen, equally with thofe who "have oompofed 
bdd^ and poems in their honour. . 

- •EiR8i',then,tho* many already know the bi^tii of £vago«^ 
ras, and from whomiie defeended, }'et, I thin)!;, I oughts for? 
thefakeLofiothers, to ipeA upon this bead^ that.all n^ utkr. 
decftand, dso' he had kft Hm the nohlejl apd. oipil excellent* 
mcamples^yet'jie tio.vrays fel} (b^i^ Of AjTm* Jitfis^l^^^^w^ 
lcd8^df?by;ialI^'^bat*tfeoft,iMfbp are jdrfccj^dcd frpm Jupiter,; 
a;»p:tfcfti»bleftof til^/depai-god^v Now^amongft Aofey 
ijl^reii^ no one but Jwjill giye the preference to die uEacidar^ 
L^ pt\\f^ £pil^ie$ji \^i)^dX^&aAkmt to have excelled, and; 
<rtiH«,tp{bayflf|J}wft|qrtf)f..l^ glory.-, butallthefc, 

were tb^.nK>ft &n)ous of ,;im in dieir own times : for iEa* 
Oi^,, .who was the foi\,/9lf Jupiter, and author of Teucer's 
family,. fQfare3(celle4» tj^t, when a drought had happened. 
in.G<reece, and many periijhed, when the calamjity was now.. 
cpmf} to its height, tfie chief of the cities came, to him in 
a fuppliant manner, thinking,, by his high birth..and piety,^ 
they might the fooneft' be freed from their preffing calami-, 
ties. Thus being faved, and obtaining all they wifhed^ 
they built, in ^gina, a temple common to all Greece, <^ 
the fpot where he had made his prayer ; and, during all that 
time which he was amongft men, he lived with the greateft 
glory ; but, when he departed this life, he iis faid to have 
I received 
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received Bie ^eatefthonours'troni Pluto andProfefpttie^ind 
fa have been feated at their fide. His fens wereTbbnnoii and 
Peleus ; the one of which, makiffg an cxpeditkn ivtlh Hxx* 
^es agatnft LabaiHon, deferved the highbft'encDmiumof 
▼ftlour ; and Peleus, diftinguifliing hinnfelf in the war with ' 
Ae Centau)^, affld gaining prstife in manir ether tlangers, 
tbo' mortad, marfied Thetis the daughter q£ Nei^iis, who 
iras immortal : and it is £ud, ithit,j9t.hi6 nuptj^is^ of. all 
buihan^ locCf' the. b^etiaean. ¥ras fung by dei&i^^ . From 
thofetWQ, viz. from Tclamon, came.AjfPc-Mid'Tfrf^ifri 
zjrui ffoni'Pdleus, fprung Aobtliln ; fiach of whooiigiivo the 
gtcateft und -moft evident pmefs of yalour : for' they were . 
not only the chief inr their cities^ aindcthc places they dwelt 
sh, b|nr thtft happening ah expedition of the Gr^^.a- . 
gainft the Barbarians, and a '^nat number being^c^UeAed 
OS' both fides, nor any of diftih^oa. being left beWndiLin 
tkisc6nflift, Achilles dtftinguifhed hiikifelf 'from all others, 
artd AJax merited the next degree of glory ^ but Teiuccr,. 
Worthy df their relation, and inferior to ikJ odien)^ after 
he had with them Tacked Troy, flitiiigto:C^]rus^.bui{t&-> 
lamis,^ OLWmg it thus after his owncCOuktry^^Hiiieftf behind 
h&fa that emtlirwKfeh now Tctgifti What gloryyckerdbrey • 
was ti^nfmikrf ddW to Evkgorais by'his anceflof^^ u^^of* 
this exalted nature'! this city bring in thi» jdhiakilti-lllilt, it/ 
firft the defbehdents from T^u'cf^ olitained the kiflgdWflV 
but, in procefs of" time, a baniffeed perfon came froftiThbe'-* 
nicra, who was received by^him^vrfio then reigffc^i^'-'^wrtft' 
amity, and thus obtaining greatpower, did not rfe^uite his" 
friend with gratitude j but, becoming villainous to his* be* 
ifefaftor, ahii ambitious of higher things, expelled- Srffi; 
and feized his kingdom. But being alarnied by fear for 
what he had done, and having a mind to fecure himfcif, 
he both filled* the city with Barbarians, and fubjedied the 
vWiole ifland to the great king of Perfia. 
V EvAGORAs was born, when things wwre in fuch circum- 
J!ances. I fliall omit here the oracles, the prophecies, and 
%'ifions, which happened in fleep, by which he might appear 
' ' ' a perfon 
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a perfon exalted above human nature ; not tl^at I di&elieyc 
thefe thinp,^ but that I may make it evidentj, that I am fp^ 
far from. feigning any anions of his, that I ihall pais bjj 
fucb as are true, but few know of, nor all are agreed z^ 
bout i for. whilft he was a youth, he was endued lyith beau- 
tyy^ftreng^, and modcfty ; qualities particularly adapted tgi 
that age. And of wh^t I fay, I can produce tdjefe wit-. 
nefles, viz. of his modefty, all the citizens who were edur. 
cated with: him; of his beauty, all who fawhim; and o£^ 
his ftrength, all thofe ganies and contefts. in which he van-, 
quifhed tUs equals. When he was a nnian, all :tbefe advan-. 
tajes encreafed, and to them were added fortitude, , wif-. 
dofj, and juftice, not in a middling degree^ nor as we feO;^ 
them In foine, others, but each of them in excellency: for 
he fo far exceUed in the virtues of mind and body^^ th4t;0^beii^ 
they, who then reigned, faw him, they were ftruck, and 
feared for their own kingdom ; thinking it was jmpofEblc^i 
that fuch a one would b.e content to pafs his Ufein a^ pri-, 
vate ftation. But when they confidered his joianner, ihej; 
put fuch confidence in him, that they thought, fhould any 
one elfe dajre to injure them, they fhould have, Evagoras foi^ 
their affiftant j and tho* their opinions were. fo different^ yet 
they were deceived in neither refpeft ; fgr he neither, re- 
mained a private perfon, nor trefpafTed againft them : but. 
the gods bad fuch care of him, and that he might virtuouCy 
poiTefs the kingdom^ that what neceflarily was prepared by 
impiety, another perpetrated ; but Evagoras himfelf per- 
formed what was neceffary for his juft and guiltlefs afcent of 
the throne; for one of the nobles caufing aconfpiracy, both 
flew the tyrant, and had a mind to feize Evagoras ; think- 
ing he could not obtain the kingdom, unlefs he deAroyedl 
him. Evagoras efcaping this danger, and being fafe ar- 
rived in Soil, a city ofCilicia, entertained not the fame 
thoughts as fuch do, who fall into the like calamities -, for 
others, tho' they have loft a kingdom, are apt to have, on 
account of their calamities, abject minds ; but he rofe to 
that pitch of magnanimity, after he was driven into ba- 

hilhment. 
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niihment, that, tho' befofc he lived a private perfon, h^ 
how thought it was but juft he fliadd aflume the royalty. 
But he fcorhcd to accept of rcnegadocs or fugitives, and 
return by fuch, or make his addrefles to diofe beneadi himi 
And taking the opportunity, which it becomes thofe who 
Would zSt wHh piety, of revenging, and not being the ag^ 
grefTor j iii Ihort, refolving either to fuccfeed in att^ing a 
<rown, or, failing, to die with bravery; having got toge- 
ther aboQt fifty perfons, as moft atteft, and being fuppoited 
by thefe, he attempted his return. From whence we may 
clearly perceive his abilities, and what great thought others 
fiad of him ; for, on the point of failing with fo few to exe- 
cute fo grcit a defign, and tho* all cruelties were prefented 
to their view, he neither delpondcd, ftor' would a man of 
diem withckaw from the danger ; but, as if they had fol- 
lowed a god, all flood to their promlfts ; and he, as if he 
had a fuperior army^ or forefaw what would happen^ pro* 
cfeeded widxfecrecy. This is evident from his anions ; for, 
in making a defcent upon the iiland^ he did not judge, that, 
after feizing fome ftrong place, and'piittmg his body in fafe-* 
tjr, he ought to wait the afEftance of fome of the citJsiens 5 
but immediately, as he was prepared, the fame nightr hav- 
ing broke open a fmall gate in the wall, and introducing 
his companions by it, he made ^n aflault againft the palace- 
And why need I here dwell upon defcribing the tumult 
which happens on fuch an occafion, the terror of fome, 
and his generous exhortations ? While fome of the! tyrant's 
guards refitted, and the reft of the citizens were fpe£btors 
rtbr, fearing the government of (he one, and the valour of 
die other, they remained quiet), he did not ceafe fighting. 
Both alone againft many, andy with his companions, a- 
gainft all the enemies, till, taking the palace, he revenged 
himfelf on his adverfaries, brought fuccour to his friends, 
reftored his family to its former honours, and made him- 
felf the lord of the city. 

I NOW think, that, fhould I add no more, but break off 
in this pjace my difcourfe, it would be eafy to cflfimate 

both 
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liotli tte^alcmr of Eva^oras^ afidibrgikai£iM6 cf his aiH^ 
Bat: I judge, that I (halliiiotv fidlf fiiamfcft lx>th bf what 
foUovf^i for tho' i^efc have bmi fo mkny monarchs in affi 
timeail Ytttktnut nMU^ be foiuid who obtsttibd this hetfooff 
moi^^i^ioi^^s^'^ ' But -flibuld. we compare £i^go-k 
ti^'s la^ons with each of theirs^ {^erinps neiihor ^ di^ 
CttUWr.wovld, pl^e ihe hearers, nor the tiai& fuffieb' fiir 
wtbat mig^t be Taid $ .yet^ if we felaf): the moft ^oriotis, aiiti 
<fQn9fVU'« £Tagorar^s aiftL(»is vrith iheirs, we &all lofe ^m^ 
thing by this iiiethod^ and we ihallexprels cmrfelves mcM 
llri^y hf this ale%|id. v£} time, think ybuy any of thofei^ 
^hcr jiay^ Atcccffdtd iso their paternsd Icingdoois, whofe hr*^ 
tune we w^idd Mt poftpose to the dangers of Evagorasf 
There is. OQ one fQ^mcan^fpirited, i^o would diafe tti re^ 
<;etve fitch agovetoment^ xsAtr than, after he had pX^i 
it\hUm€kH^9. ii8} Evagoras,. to leave it to- his childreit. 
Noor> aoaongft die aatients^ the retacns of thofe perfons-txa^ 
thcatpatenvd kingdoims.are moft cdebrated» which we wjeA 
laf id the poets ^ foi^ th^ do not commemorate only tl^ 
moft glorious, but they invent other heroes of their own.^ 
Sot mvit at them haire mentioned, in' their fables, any one, 
wiho% after he had pailed fiich horrid aad dreadful dangers^^ 
lecovered his owarighi Moft of theQi have celebrkte^ 
tfaofe wfao received their kingdoms from fortune ; others 
thofe who got the betto* of their adv^aries by ^and flira*^ 
tagem: but of thofe who fuo^ede^ or perhaps of al!^' 
moft particularly admire Cyms^ who^took the empire frtmt 
ills Medet^ and transferred it to the Pisrfians ; yet he, wrdt 
a Perfian army, overthrew theMed^, which many, both 
of the Greeks aiid Barbarians, would have eafily done. 
Bat it is oertatn, £vag«aias efF^ded moft of thefe things, 
which have been mentioned before, by hts bodily flrength 
and courage* Now^ it is ndt evident ftom the expedition 
of Cyrus, thiit he would ever have (uftained the dangers 
of Evagoras ; but it is clear from the latter's a£tions to all;' 
that he would eaffly have attempted' the exploits of the other; 
&efides, all was done juftly and religioufly by die one } but 

(bme 
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Ibme thin^ were aU^ifh to the other's pietjr. 7?he 6ne 
flew hi3 enemies i but the other JcHIbd his wife'^ fadier : lor 
that if' aay one will confider, not the greotnefs of life e^^ 
vents, but the bravery of each, they miift ncceliatily ptsiic 
Evagoras before Cyrus« And if I ou^t to conceal nodtingy 
npr be deterred by wVy from fpeaking my minifrtdfrl wiB 
dare to. lay, that notnortal, demi-god, or immortsdf caui'be 
foun4 ever to have gained a Jcingdom more nobly, df witlr 
more glory and piety* Every one may be mod tonvii^ed 
of this, if,. not too incredulous of what I have fatd, he re«^ 
lolve to enquire /how each acquired his kingdom ; for I 
fhall not appear defirous of always fpeaking in themoft 
pompous manner, but of fpeaking with boldnels, accord* 
ing to the verity of fhe fa£ts« Had he diftinguiflied himfelf 
in finall anions,* he would have deferved an,encomitiBr.f 
but all confefs, . that royalty is the greateft, the moft au*- 
guft, and deferving of contemion^ of all mortal gdodsu 
Now, wtot rhetorician, what poet, what oratory canfuiB;^ 
ciently praife him for his a£lions, who has acquired ttxis' 
moft glorious of all poflef&ons ? 

Nor, tho' he excelled in thefe refpedls, will he i)e found 
inferior in others ; for, in die firft place, tho' he wa« born' 
with the happieft genius, and could do many things in the 
moft perfect manner, yet he judged, he ought not to fet 
flight by any thing, nor traniadt ought rafhly and inconfi- 
derately; but he fpent much of his time in. ^Kfuiry and 
deliberation; judging, diat, if he exercifed prudcndybifr 
own mind, his kingdom would be rendered glorious,, and 
wondered at thofe, who do all for the fake of life, but no-^ 
thing for a wifer and better ceconomy of it. In public a£* 
fairs, he judged in the fame manner ; for l^ing tihofe, who! 
took the greateft care of their affairs, to be leaft expofed to 
trouble, and that eafe of mind confifted not in a6livity^ but 
in doing good, and bearing labour, he omitted nothing, but 
fo well underftood public affairs, and all perfons, that they 
neither could prejudice him by fraud, nor thofe who were 
good, be concealed from him ; but all bad their juft reward. 
' He 
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lie neither punifhed or hondured his citizens, by what he 
heard from others ; but What he knew$ he made the rule of 
his fentimcnts* Tho' he was employed itifiich variety of 
care^ yet he committed no ond inftance of error in what-* 
ever occurred daily ; but he governed the city fo religioufly 
and humanely, that thofe ftrangers^ who came there, did 
not felicitate Evagoras more for his happy reign^ than they 
did his fubje£l8 for his mild government. He pafTed his 
whole life without injuring any ihan, and in ccmftantly ho- 
nouring the good. If he governed with a ftri£t hand, yet 
he puni(hed delinquents according to the laws i and tho'he 
leaft of all men wanted counfellors, yet he always took the 
advice of his friends^ Tho' he would yield to his friends^ 
yet he would conquer his enemies in all things. He yrsis 
auguft and vctnerable^ not by the haughtinefs of his brow^ 
but by the dignity of his lifcj^^ He behaved himfelf in no-* 
thing in an indecent or unbecoming manner ^ but preferved 
his veraci^ as much in common converfation as others do 
in regard of oaths. He was full of noble fp^rit, not for the 
goods of. fortune, but thofe that were his own.. He made 
his friend^ his- own. by hi& beneficence, and others he fub-« 
je£ted by tJic greatnefs of his couriage. He was not terrible 
by his viotence to others, but by excelling in the fuperiority 
of genius* He was a mafter of his pleafures, aftd not hur* 
ried here and there by them. He procured himfelf leifure 
by a few labours, and did not, for a little amufement^ caufe 
himfelf great trouble. In a word, he <)mitted nothing of 
whatever becomes kings, but chofe' whatever was heft iii 
every, republic. He w^ popular in the afFeftion of the 
multitude, political in the government of the city, a ge- 
neral in taking jiift meafures in danger, and royal by excel* 
ling in all th^ngs< 

It i$ j^ft.to imagine, that all thefe, and more than theie 
noble qualities? were inherent in Evagoras 5 for tho' he re-* 
ceived a city i^ifgraced by barbarity^ and which, upon ac- 
count of the Phoenicians, would not admit the Greeks, learnt 
arts,, or ufe any frfee trade, or allow open ports, he cor* 
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re£led all thefe things ; he added a fpacious counh^ )au 
clofed the city with a wall^ built galKts^ and with all other 
preparations fo fortified the city> that it i^ras inferior ta none 
of all thofe which beloi^ed to the Greeks* He acqiiired 
fuch power, that many feared who had^dcfpifed^hiia^ It is 
impoffible, that any cities Ihould have fuch additaons^ unlets 
fome perfon govern by fuch a noUe condud as £:i!agoi-as 
did) and fuch as I have endeavoured- to enumetate before* 
Wherefore I do not fear, left I ihould feem to tliofct who 
knew his virtues, to (peak beyond his merit, but Icfti^oiilik 
be inferior in eloquence to his adionsr Whatman, n^itti 
all the power of language, can reach the qualities of him^ 
who not only made his city of more value, butbroug^-the 
neighbouring regions, nay, the whole ifland,, to ciriKty.and 
moderation? for, before Evagoras pofleiledtiie ktagdom, 
they behaved themfelves in fuch a deteftable and faiKigemaa* 
ner, that they thought thofe were the beft of their .chiefs^ 
who a^led the moft cruelly againft^the Grecians*. Now^ 
they are fo changed, that they contend among themfidves 
who ihall appear the moft benevolent to the Grecians 4 moft 
of them beget children on women of pur country^ take a 
greater pleafure in our furniture and inftitutiom than in their 
own ; and one may find among them more peifons who 
excel in noble mufic, and in other kinds of fcience, than 
amongft thofe where they formerly flouriflied None can ^ 
deny Evagoras to be the author of all thele things* N<yw, 
this is the greateft fign both of hts manners and fandkity* 
Many reputable good Grecians paficd over into Cyprus, 
leaving their own country, and judging the government of 
Evs^oras more humane and equitable than th^ own re- 
publics. To mention by name others, might make my 
difcourfe tedious : but in regard of Conon, who, on account 
of his many virtues, was the'chtrf of the .Grecians,, is any 
one ignorant, that, when the city of Athens had met widi 
bad fuccefs, he, fele£ting out of all, came to Evagoras? 
judging there would neither be any where elfe a (urer re« 
luge for his body, or a quicker affiftance for. the city : and 

. tbo* 
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tiib* he Had done Well ili fonrifer thiiigjJ, yet he feemed never 
to hdiVe taktti better ikienfures thaii now ; for it happened td 
him, by cbtfiing into Cyprul^ to be th^ caiire of many goods^ 
fuid to receive manyi Iii the firft (ilacd, they no foonef 
tnei, biit they efteemed one another more than thofe who 
befbre had been familiar to them j aiid agreeing conftantljr 
in t>ther things^ they likb^ife had the fame fentiments iii 
tegjird of our city J for feeir^ it fubji^^ed by the Lacedae-> 
ihOnianS) and afflicted by a great diange of aflfairs^ they 
bore it faeaviiy^ and esuii did his refpedtive duty j for th^ 
one was a countryiiiskh^ and the Adienians had made the 
other a citiiften) iaipoA accdunt of his inany and fingular me^ 
tils* > While they wtare jdiinking of the means of freeing 
Atl&ens froth its calaihtties^ the LacfedaemoniaHs afforded 
them, an 6pp(Htunity i for governing the Grecians both by 
fez zad laf»]^ they arrived at ^at pitch of iniatiable avarice^ 
dfiit diey attempted even to injure Afia» Conon and Eva-^ 
gorasfeinedohthis juil£ture) and informed the king's gene* 
rals^ who were dolubtful^ how they fliould manage affairs | 
advifing them not to make war by land} but by fea^ againft 
the Lacedsemonians i jud^ng, iiMf fhouM thcf raife a foot- 
army> arid conquer by thatmeans^ things would only be 
beftfcr On the continent by it j but, if they, conquered by fea, 
aU Greece would partake of the Vtdory i which happened i 
for the geneiralH obeying this counfeli and collecting a-fleet, 
the Lacedaemonians were conquered' in a naval battle^ and 
ftripped of their power j the Greeks were rfcftored to liber- 
ty^ oar city recovered part of its fplendor, and was confli-* 
tuted head of the allies* This was done by Conon as leader^ 
but Evagoras as ai&ftant, who furniihed out the greateft part 
of the troops y for which we honoured both with the greateft 
honaursj and placed their flatues where that of Jupiter the 
Preferyer is> next to. him and each other, as a monument 
of^botb thefe thiAg$) viz. of the greatnefs of the benefit^ 
and of their own mutual friendfhip. Bqt the Perfian mo^ 
narch had not the fame fentiments of them, but feared them, 
in pjoportion as {hey did greater and more noble afClions* 

Pa I SHALL 
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I SMALL fpeak of Conon in another places But it Is evi'^ 
dent, that the Perfian had this difpofkion towards Ev^q-- 
rasy fmce he did not difTemble it; for it is certain, be wa^ 
more anxious about his Cyprian war. than any other, and 
judged him a greater and more dangerous enemy than Cy- 
rus, who contended with him for the kingdom. This is a 
Aire proof; for when he had heard of his brother's prepara. 
tions, he fo deQ)i(ed him, that, not being cautious enou^> 
his rival had like to have entered the palace without his 
knowledge : but he was fo timid m/refpefl of Evagoras, 
that, while he received benefits from him, he was privately 
levying a war ; not doing juftly indeed^ but yet, not with- 
out an appearance of reafon, confuiting hid fafety^ for he 
knew, that rnany, both of the jGreeks and Barbarians, had 
ere<Sled great empires from low and mean beginnings; and 
be underftood, that Evagoras's magnanimity, the increafe 
of his ftate, and the glory of his aiSiions, made fwift pro- 
gre(s, that he had an invincible genius, and that f^tune fsL- 
voured his virtues. • He was not angry for what had been 
done, but foliicitous for the future ; and not fearing fomuch 
for Cyprus, but far greater concerns,! he undertook war a- 
gainft him ; and he applied himfelf to it With fuch vigour* 
that he expended ii) this expedition' above fifty thoufand ta- 
knts. But Evagoras, inferior in all preparations, oppofing 
his courage to fuch immenfe forces, (hewed himfelf more 
wonderful on this occafion, than m regard of all that has 
been mentioned before ; for while they fufFered him to live 
in peace, he only held his own city ; but, after he was forced 
to make war, he behaved himfelf fo, and had fuch an af- 
iiilant in hb fon Protagoras, that he was very near feizing 
all Cyprus. He laid wafte Phoenicia, took Tyre by force, 
and made Ciiicia revolt from the king ; and he deftroyed 
fuch numbers of the enemies, that many of the Perfians, 
deploring their mbfortunes, remember his valour: at length, 
he fo glutted them with war, that, tho* formerly the Per- 
fians were not accuftomed to be reconciled to thofe who had 
revolted, before they were maflcrs of their bodies, they now 
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•wnUingly made peace, diffolving that law, and making no 
change in Evagoras's kingdom. And tho' the Perfian king, 
in three years, deftroyed the power of the Lacedaemonians, 
ivho were poffefled at that time of the greateft ftrength and 
glory, yet, having war with Evagoras for ten years, he left 
him -lord of the fame poffeffions of which he was before the 
ivar began* But this, is moft to be admired ; that Ycry 
city, which, when another reigned in, Evagoras took with 
fifty men, the Perfian king could not conquer with his 
mighty forces. Now, how can any one more nobly fliew the 
fortitude, prudence, and all the virtues of Evagoras, than 
by the hiftery of his adlions and dangers ? for it is certain, 
that he not only furpafled the exploits of other wars, but 
^hofe carried on by heroes, and celebrated in hymns and 
poems by all men ; for diey, with united Greece, only took 
Troy, but he, tho' he had but one city, made war againft 
^ Afia : whferefore, had as many praifed him as have praifed 
them, he had acquired greater gloiy than they. Who, a- 
mongft them, if we omit fables, and examine the truth, 
did fo great things as he ? or, who was the author of fuch 
great changes in affairs ? Of a private perfon hemadehim- 
felf a king, and reftored all his family, who had been ex- 
cluded from public authority, to their former dignity. He 
made his citizens, of barbarians that they were, humane, 
of effeminate, warlike, and of obfcure, famous 5 and tho* 
h^ had found a place averfe to commerce, and enfavaged, 
yet he rendered it more humane and civilized: befides, 
having a quarrel with the king, he fo nobly revenged him- 
felf, that the war he carried on in Cyprus, ought ever to 
be remembered : but, whrlft he was his ally, he was fo much 
,more beneficial to him than the reft, that, by the confefSon 
of all, he ^ffifted him with the' greateft naval forces in the 
battle at Cnidos ; which being over, the king was confti- 
tutcdlord of all Afia ; and the Lacedaemonians, tho' before 
they wafted the continent, were forced to fight for their own 
c}ty 5 the Greeks, inftead of flavery, recovered their liber- 
ty J md the Athenians had fuch acccffion of power, that 
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they, who governed them before, now came to offer them 
the fovereignty. Wherefore, fbould any one aik me, which 
I think the nqbleft amongft th^ s&ions of Evagoras $ whe-s 
ther his endeavours and preparations againft the Lacedae- 
monians, on account of which what was mentioned before 
came to pafs, or bis poileffing himf^ of the kingdom in 
laft war, or the whole adminiftratian of his a&ir^ i I 
ihould be in a great heQtatton ; for whichfoeverl onceturn 
my mind to, that feems to me the greateft and moft won-^ 
dcrful, Wherefore, if fpme of the anticntshave been made 
immortal by virtue, I ju4ge biin to have been thought wor- 
thy of the reward ; and by fhi^ proof, ttiat h^ led ^ life more 
happy and acceptable to the gods than they, to his dead) : 
for we fhall find moft, ^d the pioft famous of the demir 
gods, to have fallen into the greateft calamities ; but Eva- 
^ras was not only deferying admiration from the b^tn^ 
ning, but continued fo, and happy to the end. What 
part of happinefs was wantipg to him ? who had fuch pa- 
rents as no other, unleis ^ofe who were defcended ^om 
the fame : and he (o far excelled others in bc^ and ftrength, 
t^at he was worthy not only of governing Salamis, but of 
all Aiia; and, when be had moft glorioufly acquired a king^ 
dom,~ died in the polTeifion of it : in fine, tho' mortal by na- 
ture, he left behind him an immortal memory ; lived fuch 
a time, that he was neither excluded from old age, nor 
fubjeiSl to thofe 4ifeafes which arife from it ; befides, what 
is looked upon a rare cafe, he was not deprived of a nu- 
merous and virtuous offspring, but was happy in this 
too; and, what is greateft of all, Irft none of his defcen^ 
dents ftiled by vulgar wm,e$, but one called king, others 
princes, and others princeifo : wherefore, if any of the 
poets, ufing an hyperbolical w^y of expreffion, have faid 
iuch a one wa? a god amongft men, or a d^ity, it is cer^r 
tainly juft that the fame (hoMid be f;;id pf his exalted na? 
ture. 

But I judge many things have efcaped me, which I 
feguld Ij^y^ faid pjf Eyagoras j for { want the vigour of age^ 
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mvhmby I might have fiiriilu^d, in a more accurate and ele* 
^gsuit manner I this oration* But even now he pailes not un*- 
pmifcd, to the beft of my abilities. I, O Nicodes ! thinfc 
llie im^iges of the body beautiful monuments, but the images 
of anions, and die miniy fir more worthy, which are onl^ 
tQ be ieen in doquent orations. I prefer tbefe firfl, becaufe 
I know -noble and good men are ,n6t fo elated with the beau* 
tf of body, as with the gjory which attends their actions i 
bdddeS) that ftatues can (miy be amongft thofe where th^ 
alse placed, but orations ihay Ijpread llirough Greece, aAd^ 
thus diftributed, be efteemcd in the company of wife mtni 
masKOtgfk whom hondur is mcnre valuable than among all 
odMrs j becaufe, by ftatuary or painting none can ever e:^- 
prc^ the nature of the body, but it Is an eafy matter for 
c^ers to imitate their manners and natures, who are repre? 
iented by writing, if they chule not to be flothful, but good 
men : for whofe fake I have more willingly undertaken this 
oration ; judging, that this will be the moft honourable ex-' 
hortation to you, your children, and all who delcend from 
Evagoras, if any one, coUe&ing his virtues, and adorning 
them by eloquence, expofe them to your view, and put it 
in your power to be always convcrCmt with them: for we 
exhort others to virtue, by propofing to them the examples 
of others, that, emulating tjiofe who are praifed, they may 
emulate the fame inftitutes with them; but I exhort you 
and yours, not ufuig foreign but domeftic examples, an^ 
iulvife you to be attentive, that you neither fall fhort, in 
words or a£lions, of any of the Gre(:ians ; nor think lam 
accusing you, as if I thought you little follicitous about; 
this, becaufe I often exhort you to the fame ; for neither I» 
or otberji, are ignorant, thi^t you are the iirft of thofe wha 
Jive in regal power, amidft riches ahd pleafures, who has 
attempted to join labour and philofophy i and that you wilt 
caufe many kings, by emulation of your learning, to lovo 
fuch ftudies, and omit thofe things which they now takc^ 
great pleafure in. But tho' 1 know this, yet I both do^ 
and will do, as fpe£Utors at gymnaftic games 4 for they da 
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not encourage the mcan-fpirited, but thofe who contend 
for vi£lory. It therefore becomes me, and other friends,to 
fay and write fuch things, by which we may excite yoii ftiH 
to defire what you now love : and it becomes you to omit 
nothing, but take care at prefent, and in time to corner 
that, by exercifing your mind, you may become worthy of 
your father and anceftors ; for it becomes all highly to va- 
lue wifdom, but efpecially you who prefide over fo many^ 
You ought not to be content, if you are better than thofe 
who now live, but grieve, if, being fuch by nature, origi* 
nally defcended from Jupiter, and lately from a man of fuch 
diftinguifhed virtues, you do not only far excel others, but 
thofe who are placed with you in the fame dignity. It is in 
your power not to fall (hort of this j for if you perfevere in 
the ftudy of virtue, and make fuch progrefs as hitherto, you 
will foon become fuch as you ought to be^ 
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The SUBJECT. 

. ^HIS is J perba^^ the nobkft panegyric thai 
^ ever was compofed of Heleriy excepting Uo^ 
her'Sy which Jhines with the pomp j fi&i(m^ end 
beauty of all poetry. It has many dign^(pQtts ; 
but this is natural onfuch an occizjiony when the 
fubjeSi is too confined4 That party relating t9 
beauty\ has been emulated by Lucian^ but not 
fuccefsfullyy in the opinion of the learned. This 
difiourfe Jhouki be looked upon as a conteft offo^ 
fbijls in their own way. 
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THE TENTH 

Oration oFIsocrates: 

O R, T H E 

PRAISE of HELEN. 



SOME there are who glory, if they can but fpcdc 
tolerably on an abfurd fubjeft; and fome have grown 
old in afljbrting, that no one can fpeak a falfity, or 
afErm contradi£lions, or make two oppofite orations upon 
the fame topics ; others arguing, that fortitude, wifdom^ 
and juftice, are the fame 5 that we have none of them by 
nature^ but that inftru<5lion is the caufe of them all. Others 
pafs their time in chicanery about trifles, which condutes to 
no good, but may puzzle thofe who will trouble themfelves 
in fuch a manner. Did I perceive fuch nonfenfe had its 
rife lately in rhetoric, and that fuch men could glory in the 
novelty of invention, I fliould not fo much wonder at 
them. Now, who is there amongft us fo belated inftudy, 
who is ignorant, that Protagoras, and the fophifts of thofe 
times, left us fuch, and more laborious writings ? for who 
can furpafs Gorgias, whQ d^es to fay, nothing that exiils 
is real ? or Zeno, who endeavours to prove the fame things 
poflible and impoflible ? or Melifliis, who, though created 
things are infinite, ^ndeavourpd to find out reafons, where- 
by to demonftrate that the whole univerfe was an linity ? 
But altho' they have demonftrated fo evidently, that it is 
eafv for any on^ to invent a fajfe difcourfe about what is 
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propofed, yet they continue in the fame circle j whom it did 
become, omitting the fallacies of words, whereby they have 
pronaifed to evince any thing, biit which have been found 
idle a long time, to purfue truth, and inftruft their cotem- 
poraries in thofe things whereby the commonwealth fub- 
fifts ; reflefting, that it is far better, that any one fhould 
have a moderate judgment about ufeful things, than know 
ufelefs ones accurately, and be a little fuperior in gre5^t af- 
fair, than to excel greatly in fmall things, and fuch as are 
no ways beneficial to life: but they have nothing in view, 
but to take money from young men. Now, a contention 
about trifles can effeft this ; for thofe who neither heed 
priv4te or public affairs, are chiefly delighted with thcfe 
orations which are fubfervient to no good. Now, young 
men ought to be pardoned for thinking fo ; for they are, in 
a}I refpefts, attentive to thofe things, which are fuperfluous 
and wonderful. Byt it is juft to reprehend thofe who profe^ • 
to teach others, becaufe they blame fuch who deceive in con-^ 
tracSs, or ufe language wrongfully; but do far worfe them^ 
felves than the others 5 for the others indeed may hurt ftran- 
gers, but they prejudice chiefly their friends : fo that they 
have fo encreafed the licence of lying, that fome feeing per« 
fons enriched by fuch means, have dared to affert in writ- 
ing, that the lives of mendicants and exiles are more to be 
defired than that of other men j and they would have this 
pafs for a proof or fpecimen, that they, if they can but fpeak 
any thing of fuch fcandalous things, fliall eafily be redun^ 
dantly copious upon good and noble topics. Now, it feems 
to me the mofl: ridiculous thing imaginable, to endeavour, 
by fuch means, to prove themfelves.fkilled in political af- 
fairs; while it is permitted them to give a proof in what 
they profefs : for it becomes thofe, who contend about wif- 
dom, and call thcmfclves profeflbrs of it, to excel and ex- 
ceed, in virtue, private perfons, not in thofe things which 
are neglefted by other Grecians, but in fuch as are emur 
Jated by all. Now, they a£l: in fuch a manner, as if a perfon 
ihould profefs himfelf amoft excellent combatant, while he 
^ trode 
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trodc a ftagc, wh«-e non^ weilld voudifafe toenter. W}Ki 
tiiai: is wife would praife calamities? .It is evident, they 
have recourfe to fuch topics out of weaknefs ; for there is 
one method of all fuch writings^ which it is neither difficult 
to find, Jearn, or imitate : for common orations, fuch as aro 
worthy of credit, and the like, are both invented and ex- 
preiled by many forms and figures^ whidh are difficult to be 
underftpod; ^nd are fo much more difficult in thecompo&f 
tion, as it is more arduous to be a grave perfon than a buf- 
foon, and a£t a ferious than a ludicrous part. This is a 
clear proof of this truth ; for none of thofe, who either, 
chufed.to praife bees, fait, and the like, ever wanted, but 
abounded in words ^ but all have faid, d)at thoie who have 
endeavoured to fpeak of wjiat was confeffedly good and iau^^ 
dabk, or of thofe who diftinguiflied themfelves by virtue, 
baVeiallen fax Ihort of what might have been (poken; for' 
it is not .the part of the' fame genius to fpeak worthily of 
both kinds of thfefe topics 5 but it is aii eafy matter to ex- 
ceed, by language, fmallfubjeSs ; on the contrary, to equal' 
the fublimity of the other, is very difficult: fo it is aa: 
arduous ta(k to invent, upon celebrated topics, what no one' 
has feid before- j but whatever any one happens to fpeak of 
low. arid abjeft fubjedis, is his owni • Wherefore I praife- 
him particularly, who has written the encomium of Helen, 
of all thofe who would write elegantly 5 becaufe he made 
that woman his fubjeft, who excelled in her origin, her' 
beauty, and glory* But fomething efcaped his judgment : 
he fays, he defigns her panegyric; but his difcourfe is an 
apology for what (he did« Now, fuch an oration is not of 
one and the fame form or kind, but the quite contrary; for 
an apology ought to be made for thofe who are guilty of in- ': 
jurtice : and that I may not do what is the eafieft, repre- 
hend others, but produce nothing myfelf, I will endeavour 
to fpeak concerning her; omitting all that has ever been 
faid of her by others. 

I WILL make her firft origin the beginning of my dif- • 
courfe ; for tho* many dcmi-gods were begotten by Jupiter, 
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he voucfaafed alone ta be caHed the father of this wortifaf f 
and tho' he was follicitous about the fon of Alcm^a, ht fo 
hx honoured Helen above Hercules, that h^ gave hini 
ftrength inde^, whereby he might conquei* 1^ f^^e a}} 
others, but to her he gave beauty, whidi vanquHhtt'fthmgtb 
kfelf, and has a natural empire ovtr it. And knowings 
that fplendor and glory arife not from ina^vitf^ biitiirdftlf 
war andcortfli£hj and not defigning only «o exalt tM\f 
bodies among the god&, but appropriate immortai honour? 
to them, he made the life of the one olbhoxidus to labour 
and dangefs,>bitt the nature ahd perfedion of the odier 
fttch as was to beadniired arid contended for by wan 

Ani:^, firft^ Thefeus, faid to be die fon of iE^etis^ b«f^ 
in reality, of Neptune, having feen hef, tbo' ndt in the full 
bloom of age, but far excelling others, he, Wbd was ac6i^* 
tomedto concpier'others, was fovanquifted by her txiautyy 
that, tho' he h^ an extenfive country, and a fafe Iringdoih) 
he thought the pofTeilion of alibis prefeht g(>ods ndthing 
without enjoyment of her : but When he could not hate her 
from thofe under whofe authority fhe w^5 (for tbe))rt¥>iited 
for her age, and the Pythian oracle), defpifiilgith^ kingdeim 
of Tyndarus, nay, debiting the ftrenj^of CaftcH* Mi Pol^ 
lux, negleding all the dangers he might iiicfur at'Spafta^ and 
feizing her by force^ he carried her off to Aphidna^ a town 
in Attica. And he was fo. grateful t& his friend Pirithouli^ 
who affiiled him in the ent^-prize of this ravifbment, &at 
when his friend would needs poUefs Jupitef iad Ceres's 
daughter, and exhorted him to make, in cotic^rt^ a defctnl 
into hell, when he could not by bis advice dtfiuade hlm^ 
tho* certain calamity was in vie^, yet he wbuld accoiii* 
pany himj judging he ought to hiake him this return, and 
difobey none of Pirithous's commands, for the dangers he 
had run for his &ke. If he, who did all this, had been one 
of the vulgar, and not of the moft excellent amongft man- 
kind, it could not as yet be clear, whether this Was a praife 
of Helen, or an accufatlon of Thefeus. Now, amongft 
other illuftrious men, we (ball find fome ti> have' wanted 

fortitude^ 
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fof^vtA^ fome^ wifdom, ibme, other parts of virtue ; but 
we ibaU perceive htm to have ^^^antednone of thefe, but t^ 
have been pofleiTed of compleat virtue 1 I think I ought to 
Q)eak: more at large of him ; for I judge this to be thii 
ftpongeft argunient diat,any who praii^ Hden can ule, if it 
k' proi^ that all dicy who admired her, deferved moi^ 
a^miitation themfidves than others. As for what happenf 
lA-ouit times, we have a right to judge of fuch tilings ac<< 
cording to our beft opinions ; but, in regard of ancient 
^^g9».we muft take care that our fentiments are conibnanlf 
tO: die f^mtimentsof thofe who thought juftiy in thofe timed* 
WhaJ^J:have to mention as to Thefeus's honour, particu« 
Ia^})f,; i% that he made his glorjr emulous of Hercules, wft» 
was born in the fame time ; for they were not only deco^^ 
ra^ed: wfith the fame arms, but they followed the fame infti- 
tiiteS) a^ing as it was worthy of thofe of tiie famefaiiiiiJ)r$^ 
for.be^g begotten^ the one by Jupiter, the other by Nep^ 
tune, they had flmlar affections -, for they alone, of ajl who 
had lived before, became combatants for the lives and /good/ 
of mankind. It happened, that the one did the more fk^; 
mous and greater exj^its; but the other, fuch as were niate> 
beneficial and related to the Grecians : for Euryflheus or-^ 
dered the one, that he ihould drive from Erythea certain 
oxen, carry off the Hefperian apples, drag up Ceiberusfnunr 
hell, and undertake other labours of this kind, by whichlhr 
could not benefit others^ but run hazards himfelf. But no. 
fooner was the other mailer of his. own conduct, than he: 
chofe fuch conflids, whereby he might be judged the bene-* 
fa£tor.of all Greece, or his own country -, and, after hehad 
V:onquered alone that bull which had been fent in by Nep* 
tune, deftroyed the country, and was dreaded by all,! he. 
freed all thofe who inbabitcxl the city from great fear and 
tumult. After this, being an ally with the Lapithas, and 
undertaking an expedition againft the Centaurs, conquer- 
ing thpfe double-bodied moi^fters, who excelled in fwiftnefe, ' 
in ftrength, arid boldnefs, deftroyed fome cities, were ready 
to wafte others, and threatned others, he foon quelled their 
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infolence, and (hortljr after extinguifhed their whole tiib^* 
About the fame time} when that monfter had appeared^ 
which was born in Crete of Pafiphae^ the daughter of thtf 
ipn, to whom the city was ordered by the oracle to fend 
fourteen youths as a tribute, feeing them dragged away, and 
accompanied by the people, to an unjuft and premature 
death, he conceived that indignation^ that he judged itbet-^ 
ter to die than live bafely^ govern'mg a city, which was 
forced to pay fuch a miferable tribute to enemies^ Sailing 
therefore with the others, and vanquifhing that monfter^' 
compofed of a man and bull, with ftrength adequate to fuch 
a nature, he reftored the children fafe to their parents, and 
freed the city from fuch an unjuft, cruel, and inetitaUef 
burden. 

. I am' dubious how I fliall employ my other argunients ;• 
for, fince I am come to the anions of Thefeus, and b^in- 
ning to fpeak of them« I am not willing to break off in the* 
middle, and. omit the barbarity of Sciron^ Gercyon, and' 
the like 5 engaging with whom^ he freed Greece frorti many 
and great calamities* I perceive^ I am hurried too Tar, and 
am afraid, left I ihould have more concern for him than my 
firft fubje&: I chufe, therefore, rather to omit many things, 
for the fake of thofe who are delicate auditors, and fpeak of 
what remains as briefly as poflible, that I may partly compfy 
with their humour, and partly with my own ; for I am 
determined not to be entirely worfted by thofe who envy 
others, and find faiilt with all that is faid by them. He 
therefore fhewed his fortitude in thofe actions, when he 
fought alope 5 but he fhewed his knowledge in military af-f 
fairs, in thofe battles, when he was affifted by the whole 
city J and his' piety towards the gods, both in the fuppli- 
cations of Adraftus and the children of Hercules j for he • 
faved the latter, by conquering the Peloponnefians, and he " 
gave thofe who had fallen under the Cadmean caftle^ in 
fpite of the Thebans, to be buri<id. He proved his other ' 
virtues and moderation, both by the fore-mentioned in- 
ftahces, and particularly by his adminiftration of the city; 

for. 
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fi>r obferving, that they, who endeavoured to govern the 
city by violence, were flaves to others, and thofe very per- 
fons, who would make the lives of others full of danger^ 
were fo ftru^k with fears themfelves, that they were forced 
to enter into war, jointly indeed with the city, againft invad- 
ing enemies, but with others againft fellow-citizens ; that 
they fpoiled the temples of the .gods, flew the beft of citizens, 
were diffident of their neareft relations, nor were happier than 
thofe who are imprifoned for capital crimes i 'yet that they 
appeared externally happy, while they grieved internally 
more than others (for what can be more intolerable than to 
live continually in fear^ left fome ftander-by ftiould take a- 
wtay one's life, and no leis dread their guards than afladinsf) 
Defpifing fuch wretchednels,and thinking fuch not princes, 
but plagues of the city, he fhewed it was eaiy both to go- 
vern, and be in no worfe condition than thofe who live as 
private perfons. And, firft, he coHefted together the citizens, 
who dwelt in fepar'ate and fcattered villages, into one place, 
and made the city fo great, that it remains to this day the 
largeft of all Greece. Afterwards, when he eftablifhed his 
country upon the principle of equality, had freed the minds 
of his citizens from fears, he let the pretenfion to magi- 
ftracy be common to all ; being as full of noble courage^ 
ihould they do their belt efforts, as if they were funk in 
indolence : for he thought thofe honours more pleafing, 
which are conferred by brave men, than thofe which are 
by flaves ; and he was fo far from doing any thing contrary 
to the will of the citizens, that he made the people lords of 
the government j but they would have him only to govern^ 
judging his monarchy more upright and equit?ible than their 
own democracy. He did not^ as fome do, transfer the la- 
bour to others, while he himfelf alone enjoyed pleafures j but 
he aflTumed dangers to himfelf, and made all utility com- 
mon : therefore he paft his life beloved, nor ever was ex- 
pofed to treachery. Nor did he preferve his power by fo- 
reign troops ; but was furrounded, as it were, by a guard, 
with the benevolence of his own citizens* He reigrted by 

Q^ power. 
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power, but he was popular by beneficence ; fot he govemedt 
the city with fuch juftnefs and glory, that there aie ftill 
traces of his lenity in our manners. 

How fhould we then do otherwife, than praife her ^o 
was begotten by Jupiter, and endowed with fuch virtue 
and modefty, and think fhe muft have excelled all women 
who ever were ? for we cannot bring a more unanfwerable 
teftimony of the excellencies of Helen, than die judgment 
of Thefeus. But that I may not feem to dwell upon the 
fame topic, on account of the barrennefs of my fubjed, nor 
mifufe one man's praife to make her encomium, I fhall pur- 
fue my difcourfe. For, after the defcent of Thefeus to hell> 
when (he was returned to Lacedxmon, and arrived at a 
proper age for marriage, all who then reigned, and obtained 
the principality in their cities, had the fame opinion of her ; 
for tho' they could have married the chief women in their 
refpecSive cities, defpifmg domeftic alliances, all fought af- 
ter her in marriage. Even while he was not yet chofen> 
who was to live with her (but fortune was flill common)^ 
it wasfo evident to all, that Ihe would be contended for by 
war, that, in an affembly, they gave their folemn promifc to 
each other, they would affift him, if any one fhould dare to 
take her by violence from him, who was judged worthy of 
poffefling her; and each concluded he was procuring this fe- 
curity for himfelf: but all, except one man,were difappointcd 
of their private hope ; yet none of them were deceived in 
that opinion which they had of her : for no great time be- 
ing elapfed, and a difpute happening among the goddefles 
concerning their beauty, Alexander the fon of Priam was 
conltituted arbiter; and tho' Juno offered him the empire 
of all Afia, Minerva viftories in war, but Venus the pof- 
feflion of Helen, not being capable of judging of fuch god- 
^ defTes bodies, but dazzled with their rays, and forced to be 
rather a judge of the rewards, he preferred the enjoyment of 
Helen before all ; not that he principally regarded pleafure 
(tho' it is preferred, and by wife men, before many things), 
but he aimed not fo much at that, but to become and be 
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called the fon-in''law of Jupiter ; thinking this honour far 
greater, and more glorious, than the kingdopi of Afia ; that 
great empires and power may be the portion of worthlefs 
men, but that none of all pofterity would ever be judged 
Worthy of fuch a woman. B^fides^ he confidered this^ that 
he could not leave a more noble pofleiEon to his children^ 
than if he procured them this, that they ihould be, upon 
account of father and mother, descended from Jupiten 
He knew, that the other goods of foJtune foon pafs over 
to others; but that nobility is the inheritance of the 
fame. Wherefore he forefaw> that this choice would be- 
nefit all his pofterity 5 but that the other gifts would only 
concern the age in which he lived. No wife man, I fup-* 
pofe now, will reprehend his fentiment, though fomc 
of thofe who confider nothing which precedes, but the 
event alone, have reviled him; whofe folly is eafy to 
be learned by thofe reproaches which they have caft out 
againft him. Muft they not be thought to a£l abfurdly, if 
they imagine their judgment is better than his, Which was 
preferred by all the goddefles ? for they did not make, upon 
their great difpute, any fortuitous perfon judge ; but it is 
evident, that they were as foUtcitous about a proper judge, 
as the thing in queftiori. We are to confider who he was^ 
and not form our ideas from the refentment of the difap- 
pointed goddefTes, but from their difporition,whiIe they pre- 
ferred his judgment to that of all others. It is ufual, that 
thofe fhould fufFer from the more powerful, who have deferved 
no harm; but no mortal could have been appointed judge be- 
tween goddefles, or had fuch an honour, unlefs he exceeded 
in wifdom. I wonder any one can think him to have con- 
fulted illi if he chofe to live with her, for whofe fake many 
of the demi-gods chofe to die. How could he be other- 
wife than foolifh, if, while he faw that goddefTes con- 
tended about beauty, he fhould Have defpifed it ? nor have 
efleemed that the greateft gift, which they were the mofl: 
foUicitous about ? Who would have defpifed the bed of He- 
len ? on account of whofe being carried off from her huf- 

0,2 band. 
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band, all the Greeks were fired with an equal indignatidri^ 
as if Greece had been entirely plundered ; and the Barba^ 
rians became as infolent as if they had conquered us all- 
It is evident what were the difpofitions of both j for tho* 
many difienfions had happened betwixt them before, yet 
they remained quiet : but they ftirred up fo great a war for 
her, not in refpeft of the heat only, but time alfo, and the 
variety of preparations, a^ none were before. And when 
it was permitted the one party, by the reftitution of He- 
len, to be freed from calamities, and the other, by the ne- 
glect of her, to pafs their whole lives in fecurity, neither 
of them would do fo ; but one fide fuffered their cities to 
be overthrown, and their country to be laid wafte, before 
they would reftore heir to the Grecians; and the other 
chofe to -grow old in a foreign land, never to fee their own 
again, rather than, leaving her behind, return into their own 
countries. They did not do this upon account of Alexander 
and Menelaus ; but as on one fide contending for Afia, and 
the other for Europe; thinking, that in whatever part of the 
world flie lived, it would be the more happy. And fuch ardor 
w^s there in regard of that expedition, not only in Greeks 
and Barbarians, but likcwife in the gods themfclves, that 
they did not even preferve their own children from thofe 
conflifts which happened before Troy. But tho' Jupiter 
foreknew the fate of Sarpedon, Aurora that of Sarpdori, 
Neptune that of Cygnus, Thetis that of Achilles, yet they 
exhorted them to it, and fent them with others ; judging it 
would be more glorious for them to die fighting for the 
daughter of Jupiter, than live without encountering dangers 
for her ; nay, they themfelves fullained a harder and more 
dubious conflift than what they had undergone againft the 
giants : for they fought againft thefe in mutual league ; but 
for her they fought againft one another. They certainly 
judged rightly ; and I may ufethis loftinefs of cxpreflion on 
this occafion. She had the greatcft fhare of beauty, which, 
of all things, is certainly the moft admirable, valuable, and 
divine. It is an eafy matter to know its power ; for it will 
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appear to have been more honoured than valour, wifdom, 
or juftice ^ and v/^ fhall find what is deprived of beauty to 
be had in no account, but every thing, to be defpifed, if it 
does not participate of it ; nay, that virtue itfelf is chiefly 
celebrated, becaufe its ftudy is the moft beautiful of all. 
But it may be known from hence, how far beauty excells all 
other things, if we confider the difpofition of our minds to- 
ivards it ; for we defire only to be pplTefled of the other 
things we ftand in need of, nor are we afFefted by them in 
our minds any further ; but fuch a defire is implanted in us 
of what is beautiful, that it has fo much greater ftrength 
than ijrudence, as the nature of beauty is the moft excel- 
lent : and we envy thofe who excel in underftanding,W any 
other thing, unlefs they daily oblige us, and force us to love 
them; but we are favourable to the beautiful, as foon as 
ever we fee them, and are never weary of worlhipping 
them, as if they were gods ; nay, we more willingly obey 
iuch than command others, thinking ourfelves more obliged, 
tho' they give 14s many commands, than if they commanded 
nothing at alL Thofe who addrefs themfelvps to perfons 
poiTeiTed of other excellencies, we are apt to reproach, and 
qall flatterers ^ but we think thofe elegant and ing^nious> 
who devote tfcemfelves to beauty ; nay, we have fuch a re- 
fpe£l and reverence for this quality, that, (hould any a- 
mongft thofe who are poflefled of beauty, proftitute it for 
money, and depreciate their youth, we ftigmatize them 
with more infamy than thofe who have offered violence to 
the bodies of others : but as for thofe who have preferved 
their beauty inaccef&ble to others as a temple, we honour 
them ever after, as thofe who have done fome fignal good to 
the city. Why fhould we fpend time in mentioning human 
opinions ? Even Jupiter, who governs all, (hews his power in 
other regards, but he does not difdain to approach beauty in 
an humble manner ; for he approached Alcmena in the form 
of her hufband Amphitryon ; he enjoyed Danae, flowing 
into her lap like gold j but he fled to the bofom of Neme- 
fis under the transformation of a fwan ; and, again, aflimi* 
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latinghimfelf to the fame bird, he carefledLeda. 'Tis ceitaiir^ 
that he always prevailed over fuch natures by art, and not 
by violence } nay, there is fo much the greater honour paid 
amongft the gods to beauty, than amongft us, that they 
pardon their wives when they are overcome by beauty; and 
it is an eafy matter to enumerate many immortal goddefles, 
who have been too weak for mortal beauty ; none of whont 
would have thefa£l concealed, as if it had been any difg^ace^ 
but as if all had paiTed to a wonder, they would rather have 
fuch things celebrated by hymns than concealed. The 
greateft proof of what I have faid is, that we ihall find 
more made immortal for beauty than all other excellencies | 
all whom Helen as far excelled, as ihe furpafTed them in 
the beauty of her &ce. She not only obtained immorta^i 
lity, but, acquiring a power equal with Ae gods, firft of 
all ihe immortalized her brother^, who had been fubjedl to 
death ; but, defigning to make this change illuftrious, fhe 
conferred on them fuch confpicuous honours, that, if they 
were feen by thofe who were in danger at fea, all ihould be 
faved who prayed to them with devotion : and, afterwards, 
fhe (hewed fuch gratitude toMenelaus for al! his labours and 
dangers which he underwent upon her account, that, ^hen 
the whole family of Pelops was ruined, and fallen into in-* 
extricable calamities, fhe did not only free him, but, after 
Ihe had made him of a mortal a god, flie made him her co- 
partner, and affeffor for ever. And I can have, for witnefe 
of thefe things, the city of Sparta, which is particularly 
careful of prefervjng antiquities ; for even yet, at Therap-. 
fi«, in the Laconian territory, they m?ike folemn facrifices ' 
to them, by their country's ritual, not only as to heroes, 
but as to divinities. She likewife (hewed her power to the 
|)oet Steficborus ; for, in the beginning of ^ poem, having 
written fomething of fetire againft her, he rofe next day 
deprived of his fight j but after, upon his.underftandingtli 
caufe of his calamity, he made what is called his recanta-* 
tiofi^ the goddefs reftored him to thp fanle ftate in which he 
W8S before. Some of the Horaerides likewife aiErm, that, 
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Handing by Homer in the night-time, flie ordered him to 
compofe his poem of thofe who had fought at Troy; hav- 
ing a mind to render their deaths more eligible than the lives 
of others : and that it was partly by the genius of Homer, 
but chiefly updn her account, that his poem is fo full of 
beauty, and famous every- where. Therefore it becomes 
thofe, who excel in riches, to appeafe and honour her with 
donations, facrifices, and other religious worfhip, as one 
who is capable of infliding puniflunent, and ihewing gra^ 
titude ; and it becomes the learned and eloquent to endea- 
vour to fay fomething worthy of thofe excellencies which 
ihined out in her ; for it certainly would redound to the 
honour of the liberally-educated, to offer her fuch firft- 
fruits of their genius. 

Much more has been omitted by me than might have 
been faid j for we ought to think, that befides both thefe 
' arts, fciences and utilities, which may be referred to her 
and the Trojan war, that it is juftly alfo owing to Helen, 
that we are not Jlaves to the Barbarians ;. we (hall find, that, 
by her means, the Greeks became united, undertook a 
conunon expedition againft the Barbarians, and Europe 
then, for the firft time, erefted a trophy for the conqueft of 
Afia ; whence happened fuch a change, that tho', in former 
times, fuch as were unhappy amongft the Barbarians thought 
themfelves worthy of reigning in Grecian cities, Danaus 
the Egyptian fugitive had feized Argos, Cadmus the Sido- 
nian had reigned in Thebes, Cares had poffeffed theiflandsj 
and Pelops, the fon of Tantalus, fubdued all Peloponnefus ; 
yet, after this war, our nation received fuch increafe, that it 
{hatched many cities, and a fpacious country, from theBar- 
bart^s. Wherefore, if any will handle more accurately, 
and protraft thefe topics, he will not want an opportunity 
of praifing Helen beyond what I have done; but fuch will 
find out many new and hoble arguments for making her elo- 
gium. 
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The SUBJECT. 

JDUSIRIS is famous in hijiory. This oratim 
-^^ feems written to convince ajopbiji of his lai^- 
furdity^ who bad delighted in writing upon ex^ 
travagant fubjeBsy and dared to compofe a mer^ 
cena^ry oration for the perfecution of Socrates ^ a 
man wbojbone with all human virtues. It con^ 
tains^ tbo' digrejivefyy fne and juji JentimentP^ 
4fnd d^ferves to he read for its art and ornaments. 
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THE ELEVENTH 

Oration of I so crates; 

OR, 

His Panegyric of Busiris. 

1HA VE undcrftood from others, O Polycrates ! yoi* 
moderation and change of life ; and having read my- 
felf fome of thofe difcourfes which you have publlflied, 
I {hould willingly reafon with you about your method of 
inftrudion, which you have been obliged to engage in ; for 
I tfiink, that, upon all fuch as are uhdefervedly unhappy, 
and endeavour by literature to gain money, all who are 
more experienced and accurate ought to confer fuch a fa- 
vour. But as we have never yet met together, when we 
happen to do fo, we may difcourfe about other things more 
at large. In regard of fuch benefits as I can do you at pre- 
fent, I think I ought now to comqfiunlcate them to you, 
but carefully conceal the fame from others ; for I know, 
that it is natural to moft of thofe who are admonifhed, that 
they do not confider the utility, but are the more offended, 
in proportion as fuch monitors more accurately infpeft into 
their errors. But yet thofe who are of a benevolent mind 
to others, muft not be afraid of incurring fuch miftaken 
refentment, but muft endeavour to change their fentiments, 
who are affefiled in this manner againft thofe who confult 
their good. Having obferved therefore, that you do not a . 
little glory in die defence of Bufiris, and the accufation of 
I Socrates, 
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Socrates, I will endeavour to convince you, that you have 
departed from the duty of an orator in both thefedifcourfes; 
for tho' it is known by all, that it is part of thofe who wilj 
praife others, to attribute more excellencies to them than 
they arc poffefled of, and of them wlio accufe, to do the 
contrary, it is far from being true, that yo^ hj^ve ufed elo- 
quence in this manner ; for tho' you profefs to write a de- 
fence of Buftris, you. are fo far from freeing him from thofe 
crimes which are objefled to him, that you have charged 
him with fuch an atrocious degree of wickednefs, as cannot 
poffibly be exceeded by invention ; for tho' others, who en- 
deavoured to reproach him, only accufed him of this, that hie 
facrificed the ftrapgers who came to him, you have accufed 
him even of devouring the very men. But wh^n yoy wo^ld 
accufe Socrates, as if you had defigned to praife him, you 
give him Alcibiades for a pupil ; whom no one ever knew 
to have been educated by Socrates j but that he far ex;cell^ 
others, all men are well acquainted, Wh erefore, waS; it 
permitted the dead to determine of thofe things which have 
been faid by you, the one would return you thanks, and 
the other, tho' he had been the moft humane of all men, 
yet would be fo inflamed with indignation, that he would 
abftain from no revenge. But why fhould dot that man 
blufli rather than glory, who ought to be better loved by 
thofe who have been reviled by him, than by thofe who have 
been praifed ? And you fo far negledt the care of fpeaking 
'confiftently, that you fay, Bufiris was emulous of the glory 
of -Solus and Orpheus j but yet you demonftrate, that he 
applied himfelf to none of thofe ftudies and inftitutes, 
which they excelled in. Can we compare his aftions with 
thofe of iEolus, as mentioned in hiftory ? for the latter fent 
back in fafety to their countries, fuch ftrangers as had been 
caft upon his fhore ; but the other (if we are to believ^ 
what is faid by you) eat the guefts whom he had facrificed. 
Shall we compare him with Orpheus ? he brought back the 
dead from hell ; but Bufiris flew others immaturely : fo that 
I fliould be defirous of knowing what that man would have 
I done,- 
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iSone, had he defpifed the merits of others^ when he evi- 
dently did fuch things to thofe whofe virtues he admired i 
But what is the moft glaringly abfurd, is, that, handling 
the topic of genealogy, you have dared to advance, hovr 
that he imitated them, whofe fiathers, in thofe times, were 
not born. But that I may not feem to do what is moft 
cafy, reprehend what has been faid by others,, and give no 
proof of myfelf^ I will endeavour to explain to you briefly, 
cyen upon this fubjcdt, which is not reputable, nor admit- 
ting of an illuftrious oration, how one ihould make a pa* 
negyric, or an apology. 

Who is there, who cannot fpeak of the nobility of Bu- 
firis ? whofe father was Neptune, and modier Libya, the 
daughter of Epaphus, the fon of Jupiter; who, they 
fay, the firft of women obtained a kingdom, and left her 
name to it. But having fuch parents, he was not proud 
on that account $ but judged, he ought to leave a monu- 
ment of his virtues to all pofterity. He therefore defpifed 
his mother*s kingdom, as thinking it unworthy of him ; 
but having conquered very many, and acquired a great 
power, he fixed his kingdom in Egypt, becaufe he thought 
it not only amongft all the regions he pofleffed, but the 
nobleft feat of all other countries of the- earth j for he faw 
other places not fituated opportunely and conveniently, in 
refpcft of the nature of the whole univerfe, but fome to 
be inundated by (bowers, and others fcorched by heats 5 
yet that this country, fituated in the beautifiiUeft part of 
the globe, could produce the moft and beft fruits, and 
was furrounded by the Nile, as with an impregnable wall, 
was appointed by nature not only to give it fafety, but 
plenty of provifions ; and tho' it was infuperable and in- ^ 
vincible to enemies, yet was commodious for carriages, 
and ufeful, in many refpe<£ls, to thofe who dwelt within it. 
Befides what I have mentioned, he made their power in 
agriculture almoft divine 5 for as for fcowers and droughts, 
which Jupiter is the difpenfer of to others, of both thefe 
rendered he himfelf matter. And the Egyptians arrived at 

that 
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that pitch of happinefs, that they enjoy the cofitinent ia 
the excellency and nature of their foil, and the extent of 
their fields, and feem to inhabit an ifland, by the exporta- 
tion of their produ£k, and the importation of what is want^ 
ing to them ; for the Nile running round and through it| 
has fupplied them with both thefe conveniencies. He there- 
fore b^n, as all wife men (hould, by chufing the pleafanteil 
place, and providing fufficiency for all his fubjeds. 

Afterwards, diftributing them all by order, fomeha 
made priefts, others he turned to trades, others he obligol 
to exercife the arts of war; judging, that things necefiary, 
and riches, muft arife from agriculture and mechanics i 
and that the fureft proteftion of them is, military prac-*^ 
tice, and religion towards the gods. And, afterwards, he 
took the compleateft meafures to lay down ftidif rules^ 
whereby the ftate might be moft prudently governed ; he 
ordered they fhould continually keep up the fame vocations, 
knowing well, that thofe who change their employments, 
become improper to iinifii any thing accurately ; but that 
each of thofe who continue conftant in the fame ftudies^ 
arrive at eJtcellency. Wherefore, we fhall find them more 
.excelling thofe who are converfant in the fame fciences, than 
artificers, in other places, thofe who are ignorant of them $ 
and, in refped of that order, whereby they pref^rve die 
kingdom and the commonwealth, they fo well behave them* 
felves, that even thofe philofophers, who have chofen to 
ipeak upon thefe topics, and are the moft famous, prefer 
the form of government in Egypt before all others; and 
the Lacedxmonians, by intermixing fome of their laws9 
govern their city in the bed: and wifeft manner ; for ih %r 
much as no one of the military men travels abroad without 
leave of the magiftrate, that they have common feafts and 
cxercifes of the body, and, by wanting none of the necef- 
feriesof life, negleft not the public edidls, nor bufy them- 
felves in other arts, but apply their minds to arms and expe- 
ditions ; I fay, they have had all thefe maxims thence. But 
the Lacedaemonians have, fo much the more imprudently 
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fltoLn they, ufed thefe inftitutes, that^ by making themTelv^B 
all fbldiers, they endeavour to feize upon others poflTefEona^ 
but the Egyptians live fo as become$ thofe who neither {vd^ 
gleiSi: their own, or lie in wait for what belongs to others^ 
Any one may perceive the difference of the methods in goi- 
verning the two commonwealths thus : for fbould we all imi* 
tate the floth and avarice of the Lacedaemonians, welbould 
ibon peri(h, both on account of the want of daily food^ 
and inteftine wars amongft ourfelves ; but (bould we fol^ 
low the inftitutes of the Egyptians, fome of us apply onr^ 
ielves to induftry , and others to the prote£tion of the &ata^ 
vre fhould all of us pais our days happily in our own poilef^ 
fions. Moreover, any one may juftly imagine him to have 
been the origin of the ftudy of wifdom ; for he procured 
the priefts affluence, by religious revenues, infpired them 
with temperance, by ritual fan£tity, and he furniihed them 
with leifure, by immunities from war and other dangers i 
and living thus amidft fuch advantages, they invented the 
help of phytic, not that indeed which ufes hazardous reme- 
dies, but fuch as has a fecurity like to daily food. Thejf 
were authors of fuch benefits, *and they are confefled to be 
the moft healthy and long-lived of all men. They have like- 
wife j(hewn their ingenuity by the ftudies of philofophy^ lb 
as both to have inftituted laws, and fearched into the na^ 
Cure of all things* But he appointed the old men for the 
praftice of what was heft, and perfuaded the ycmth to de^ 
fpife pleafures, and be converfant witluthe ftudies of aftro* 
nomy, arithmetic, and geometry; which faculties fome 
praife as conducive to other things, and fome endeavour to 
demonftrate, that they conduce highly to the attainment of 
virtue : but it is particularly juft to praife and admire th^ir 
piety and worfliip of the gods ; for as many as fo pr^re 
themfelves as to be more efteemed for philofophy, or any 
virtue, than they deferve, hurt certainly the deceived : but 
they, who fo keep up the dignity of religion, that its re- 
wards and puniihments feem furer than other events, muft 
greatly benefit maqkind ; for they, who at firft ftnick us 
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with this fear, were the caufe that we live not amongft orie 
another, not in a favage manner as beafts ; but they behave 
themfelves with fuch holinefs and gravity in this regard, that 
their religious oaths are kept much more facred than they 
are amongft other people ; and each thinks he ihall imme- 
diately fuffer for his fault, nor lie hid at prefent, and the 
penalty be transferred to his children : and, doubtleis, they 
judge right in this ihanner. He appointed f6r them many 
and various divine exercifes, and ordered them by law, to 
worihip fome of thofe animals which are defpifed amongft 
us; not that he was ignorant of their natures, but that he. 
judged it proper both to accuftom the common people to 
obey the magiftrates in all conunands, and have an experi- 
ence, in manifeft things, what notion the vulgar had of hid- 
den ones i for he judged, that, perhaps thofe who defpifed 
fuch things, would defpife greater ; but that thofe, who ob- 
ferved order in all, had given a proof that their piety was 
eftablifiied *. Now, one who did not haften to a concli** 
fion, might fpeak many and pompous things of their fane- 
tity, which it is not I who have firft obferved, but many 
likewife both of the prefent and paft ages; of whom Py- 
thagoras the Samian is one ; who travelling into Egypt, and 
becoming their difciple, he both introduced the other philo* 
ibphy into Greece, and more manifeftly {hewed his zeal in 
what belongs to facrifices and confecrations in temples ; 
thinking, that tho' he fhould obtain nothing more for this 
from the gods, yet .he fhould thereby be rendered particu- 
larly famous amongft all men ; which indeed happen^ : for 
he fo far excelled others in fame, that all youths defired to 
be his difciplesj and old men rather chofe to fee their chil- 
dren converfant with him than attentive to bufinefs. Noi^ 
can difbelieve this ; for even now we more admire fuch, 
who profefs themfelves his difciples, for,their very filenee, 
than thofe who have acquired the greateft glory by their 
eloquence. 

♦ This is perhaps the beft apology for all the fuperflitions 
which remain among Chriftians. 

Perhaps, 
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Perhaps^ you will object to what has been fatd, that I 
praife indeed the country^ laws, piety, and wifdom of the 
Egyptians ; but I can give no proof, that hp was the author 
of what I have mentioned. Should any one elfe reprehend 
me ia Chis fort, I fhould' think he defigned ingenioufly to 
blame me; but you (hpuld not ufe fuch an argument: for 
when you praifed Bufiris, you took it in your head to fay, 
that he made the Nile flow round Egypt, and devoured 
Aofe foreigners who came there -, but that be did this, you 
gave no proof. . Now,--is'it not ridiculous to require that 
of others, which you do qot attempt yourfelf ? You are 
remoter than I from fpeajking things credible, becaufe I do 
not.aflert htm author of any thing impoHible, but of laws, 
and the eftabliihment pC a commonwealth ; .which are the; 
vroiks of good and famous men. . But you make him the^^ 
efFe£ler of what no mortal ever performed : for one of the 
a<Sipns you attribute to l^im, is beftial favagenefe, and the 
other, an aft of the power of the gods. Befides, if both of 
us fpeak what is falfe, yet I have ufed fuch exprei&ons as 
become thpfe who praife others ; but you, /uch as are pro* 
per for them who difpraife. Wherefore it is certain, that 
you have not. only eaed in the truth of things, but in the 
very forms, whereby we ought to praife. In fine, if, omit* 
ting your oration, my oration was to be examined, none 
would reafonably diftruft it -, for was it certain, that fome 
others had done thofe > things, which I fay were done by 
him, I would confefs myfelf too bold, if J endeavoured to 
change their opinions about things which all knew* But 
lince the fubje£t is common, and we are to makea-pon* 
jefture^ whom would any one believe to have been the au- 
thors of the cuftoms eftablifiied there, if he confiders the. 
thing in a probable Ijght, rather than him who was begot* 
ten by Neptune, derived by his mother from Jupiter, in- 
vefted with the greateft power of any in his time, and moft 
famous ampngft all ? It is not congruous, that thofe who 
were rather deprived of thefe advantages, ihould have been; 
the authors of fuch good to their country before bim« 

R More- 
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Moreover, it is eafy, iirom tbe tinies, to convift tfaofe ha* 
ranguerS) who have endeavoured to difpraiie him, of evident 
falfthood ; for they accufe Bufiris of the flaughter of his 
guefts, and, they fay, he was flain himfdf by Hercoles; 
Now, it is agreed by all writers of hiftory, thatHercoles'was 
later by four ages than Perfeus the fon of Jupiter andDanae; 
but that Bufuris was above two hundred years earlier than 
Perfeus. Now, how is it otherwif<;than abfurd, that, when 
you defigned to refute the alperfions caft upon him, you 
omitted this argument, which is fo evident, and fupported 
with fo great fhength ? But you had no care of truth, you 
followed the calumnies of the poets, who aflert tfaofe to 
have perpetrated and iiiifered more atrocious things, who 
were bom from gods, than thofe who were begotten by the 
moft wicked men ; nay, they have compofed fiich fidHons 
of the gods themfelves, as no one Would dare to niake of 
his enemies ; for they have not only reproached them with 
diefes, adulteries, and flavery to men, but the eating of chil* 
dren, caftration of parents, concubinage with mothers^ 
and a variety of other enormous crimes : for which, in- 
deed, they did not fufier worthy punishment, but, how* 
i^er, they /did not go off quite unpUnifhed ; for fome of 
them were vag2^nds, and deflitute of daily food ; others 
flruck blind ; others banifhed their countries, and forced to 
.carry on warwidi their relations and domeftics aH their 
lives. Orpheus, who was tbe particular inventer of fuch 
Ikbles, was torn to pieces ; wherefore, if we are wife, we 
j^7 fl^l never imitate their writings, nor Ihall we make laws 
ag8U{ifl thofo who abufe one another, and bear wi^ impu- 
nity the licence of declaiming againft the gods : we ihal{ 
take care, and think thofe who fay fuch things ecjually guilty- 
with thofe who bdieve them. I judge, not only the gods,' 
but their children, were never guilty of any crimes ; but, 
being by nature them(elves endowdl with all virtues, be- 
came the leaders and mafters to others in all virtuous ftudies ; 
'for it muft be abfurd to fuppofe, that the gods take care of 
Ae happinefi of our children, and that they are negltgenr 

of 
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<^ime49,4wKt ytm flww fe(*« ptbc9rUi^Hciipiiga^f.ffti|ie ;. m 
ii^80fc^.^fdtiK9 g^iniW'lfoKt. for tt)$Mr*l)D^ iiPyn^ ^Mr 
eafy matter to imagine any crime, w)M4Mi)^l^<^^4ff(%%bi^ 
fome time been committed j and we judge none of thofe 
areguilty>of an atrocity, provided fome others havedoiie 
theiike 5 muft we not thereby render defence open to all, 
and give a great licentioufneis to aU who are inclined to be 
wicked ? You will particularly perceive the abfurdity of the 
things you have advanced, if you confider them in refpeft 
to youHelf. Refled;. was you guilty of great and enor* 
iMUi cames, and ihould any defend you in fuch a manner, 
in wnat temper would you be on fuch an occafion ? I 
know, you would more deteft him than your very accufers. 
But how can it be otherwife than difgraceful, to make fuch 
a defence for others, as, were it made for yourfelf, you 
Would be filled with indignation ? Confider diis, and exa- 
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mine it in your mind : Ifany of yotit Intimate friends (houk^ 
b^ induced to perpetrate fuch things as you c^mmendi^'M^ 
could he avoid bein^ iMe hioft miferablb^ bofh t}f[^iCc ^Ao^ 
now are, and oJF al! that hive Ipeen^'Now^ does i^4»e6bilM'ff 
hian to write fiich aA mtIoh>ffi^bei( t^tiarriif of IvftMlili'^ 
Jfeffuadtf^nb1)6dyi'Peirhaps, ydii ni^lfejr, jou we**^ 4g-. 
ikdlrahtof tt; bOt'hiid tt mind to3(jtJ0i'^^iiiffl6''t&<ft^ 
i\oui of eloqu^rilc^-li6w1tbecom»i'tt^H^WinllRgcte* 
KH^ces of Urfb<inf(l rflfamousibikflfl^.^^ 9ut« ifyouiiMMJi^c^' 
Ant of it Beft^^^ Itbppofe it h'l^oiii^Mident to^^oupth^ 
«k'^ one'^M ftdMir U^ M6l^ bflfayiiAg notlinf, 4him by 
iMnng fiieb VdMMte. Tlii^likewift is msUfiM^thil^ho* 
philofophy labours, as it were, under fatal ntcMt^^M^i^ 
lb^l^''tfH^'it%H^':beodiM nimiSTmm )6diottPt<Pil]' by 
Ibedi -o^a^Ml^^-^W^nefore, if yoi« wtt (iften e>)ite,^}^fli 
#iS not haluBeiH(AP^fcefiitttre; lCif9i toiipibii^riii^Si"A', 
it leaft,.ydui^Hl ^AA^Voiir to fa^ IbcllSRingH by ik^c)^)^u 
m^ heither'4b(^^Ni6tc;Wiclc^ryoUffetr,' nor cdfrtq^r^our 
itiiitaCoh^ mW^brfi^^ t!u^^of(dton ef-d^MACe^ 
ghKse. Nor ifi^>M^i> W l^'M^d^sM^nger, ^rir ftify HHty^ 
ll^latedto you, nbW'iid!m6niflpydti%^«edy^Tdit) d^ liet 
iMnk it the oBkt^'^^\itir;^t«kf iti^ imlmiffi^hut of 
Ihoie Who are:tfi^Mrf! M&^&\^iH\ng fO U«idfim VD giro 
gtK)d-odttniHtO'<)tiiMJ' : ''^'^ f/^'< -'■''' - ^'^ ■-- -r ,; . 
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TTTE ,hegins with a commemoration of bis old 
■'t. ^^ey*iof%is l^annef; of writing ht if e^ and 
the caiummes ofjbpbijff: thin isefdys; tb^ the 
Atbenians deferved better of Greece tban any 
etbers. But tbd be Btidtoucbed upon tbis topic 
before in the panegyric ^ yet befaysy tbat was not 
Jo^opfr^an(^^t^hity %£ tBis.\ Se^ cottar es 
tbe jiwenians merTts^wifblbye^of the LacedSe^ 
moniansy and gives the preference to tbe former. 
In fine y be ufes ^every arttoiictol tbe JltbenianSy 
and concludes y after bis frequent manner y in 
p^adin^ii^oidlagi andii^mityjas^^ ^cujk i 
tbo^ be evidently defres confderate readers^ and 
fatirizes tbe folly andjvfimefs of tbe dull and in- 
attentive inpaffing tbeir judgment of bis compo-* 
ftiSi. 'ifif^iHh;T f^ar iJi^.J^Jt^^^/^king in 
tbis oration^ wbom Homer bas rendered famous 
for felf-praifey tbo' founded on merit. 
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THE TWELFTH 

Oration of Isocrates: 

» 
CALLED THE 

PANATHENAICUSj 

OR, 

PANEGYRIC of ATHENS. 



WHEN I was younger, I did not chufe to write 
fabulous orations, nor fuch as were full of pro- 
digies and lies, which the vulgar generally more 
delight in than fuch as are calculated for their good $ nor 
did I chufe thofe which explain the antient tranla£tions of 
the Grecians, tho* I knew that they were juftly praifcdj 
nor fuch as are efteemed of a fimple nature, nor admit of 
ornament ; which thofe do who are efteemed to excel in 
the handling litigious fi^its, if they thus would conquer their 
adverfaries. But^ omitting all topics of this nature, I em« 
ployed myfelf in thofe difcourfes, whidi belonged to the 
advantage of our city, might be the hint of good advice to 
other Grecians, were filled with matny enthymens, with an« 
tithefes, and other rhetorical figures, which make eloquence 
ft ine, and the auditors to applaud, and be in tranfport. But 
I meditate nodiihg of this now ; for I do not think it is pro-^ 
per for ninety»ibur years, which I am of, nor any who have 
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grey hain, to exprefs thcmfelvcs in that manner $ but in 
fiich a one, as tho* all might hope for^ or defirc, yet none 
could eafily attain, but by intenfely labouring, and etnploy-p 
ing their whole mind. I have fpoke thus in the preface, to 
the intent, that if this oration, which is now to be recited, 
{bould appear pf a gentler nature than thofe which have been 
publifbed before, none may compare it with their variety, 
bi}t would judge of it by its merits in the prefent cafe ; for 
I ti^ill difcourfe of the adions performed by our city, and 
of the virtue of our ancefiors, not indeed beginning with 
them, hut from what has happened to myfelf* I think this 
concerns me moft i for tho' I endeavoured to live b!ame<- 
Icfs, and withodt offence to any ond,! havepaflM no part 
of my life, without being attacked with xalmnnies by wicked 
and obfcure fophiftsj and, as I cannot be known perfo* 
naliy by fpme, am judged fuch as they have heard from 
ethers : I therefore defign to fpeak .of myfelf firft^ and of 
thofe who are in fuch a difpofitton towards me, that, if I 
can, I may reftrain them from abufing me, and inform 
Others in what ftudies they ought to employ themfelves : 
for if I can perfedly explain myfelf on this fubje£l, I hope 
I iball pafs the remainder of my life without moleftation, and 
thofe, who are prefent^ will b^more attentive to the oration 
which is reciting. 

. I WILL not be aihamed to expreis clearly, neither my 
prefent perturbation, nor the abfurdity I am confcious of, 
Qor will I reafon whether I am doing what becomes me. In 
the firft place, let me fay, I have obtained the greatefl 
goods, which all would wiih themfelves to be poffeffed of» 
health both of body and mind, not in an ordinary degree^ 
but fo as I might contend with thofe who have enjoyed thefe 
qualities in the happieft degree. Secondly, that plenty of 
necei&ry things, that I never wanted what was moderate* 
and a prudent man would defuse. And, laftly, I have not 
lived as a vulgar abje£l perfon, but fuch an one as the po» 
Uteil of .th^ Greeks have made mention of, and ftiled the 
beft of mankind, Tho' all thpfo|hin^ happened' to me, fome 

in 
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in an extraordinary, and fome in a fufficicnt degree, yet I 
am not contented to live (o ; but my old age is fo morofe 
and querulous, that I have often found fault with my ge- 
nius (which yet no ohe has defpifed), and even pitied my 
fortunes ; tho' I have nothing to iind fault with on this 
head, but that I have pafled my life in the ftudy of philb- 
fbphy, which has expofed me to certain calamities and ca- 
lumnies. I knew, I had a nature which was too infirm and 
foft for the tranfa<5):ion of bufinefs, nor adequate toconfum- 
mate eloquence, nor proper for all things, but yet capable 
to conjefturc of the truth of things, better than thofe who 
made profeffion of knowing it ; tho', to confefs ingenu* 
<»ufly, I was unequal to fpeak of thefe things in public af- 
femblies more than any man ; for I am fo deftitute of both 
thofe things, which have the greateft power with us, a fuffi- 
£cient voice and boldnefi, that t queftion whether any of 
ihe citizens is more -, and thofe who have not thefe facultieSf 
are more defpifed, and are cafl into an inferior rank, than 
thofe who are obnoxious to the public ; for the latter may 
pay their penalties,- but the former can never change their 
natures. Yet I did not, for all this, out of a bafe and ab- 
je£t mind, fuffer myfelf to be entirely inglorious and obfcure ; 
but feeing I am incapable of any public adminiftration, I 
had recourfe to ftudy, induftry, and writing what I judged 
proper ; not chuflng flight fubjefb, fmall things, private 
contradby or i^ch other things, as others trifle about, but 
of the concerns of Greece, kings, and the republic; for 
which, I thought, I ought the more to be honoured, than 
thofe who afcend our venal roftrum, aslcompofed orations 
on greater and more beautiful fubje£b ; which y^t has not 
happened to me : and all know, that many orators dare not 
to fpeak of fucfa things as will benefit the commonwealth, 
but of fuch as will be lucrative to themfelvcs ; but they 
know, that both I and mine have not only more abftained 
than others from the public goods, but have been at greater 
cxpences for the public neceflities than our circumftances 
admitted; befides, they fee others in afTembliesrepfoaching 

one 
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one another about dqK>fituiii$, trotibkfome to iamfnm^im^ 
orcalttmniatuigriidKtfhersasocairi but 016910 have been 
the author of fuch orations, which eidhort the Greeks botb 
to concord amongft one another, and to undertake 39 ex-- 
pedition againft the Barbarians, which counfid them to fend 
out common colonies to fuch a fpacioiis region, whicfa» 
iriioever have heard of, (ay, that, i£ we become wife, and 
omit our mutual madnefe, we fliall eafily feize on -without 
labours and dangers, and that it will eafily contain all, wha 
nofw want'neceflaries amongjfl us* Now, did all afficmblei 
togiether examine into thofe things they could never find 
out adions more glorious, greater, or more conducive to our 
intereft. But tbo* we fo vary among ourfelves in opinions^ 
and I have fo far a nobler topic, yet the vulgar have Mjiot ' 
judged rightly, but in an inconfiderate, ra(h manner, of my 
intention ; for altho* they reproach the condud, and repre- 
bend the manners of other orators, they make them m;^-» 
ftrates and mafters of themfelves ; and while they praifemy 
orations, they envy me, for no other reafon, but for the 
very orations which they approve: fo unluckily am I cir- 
cumftanced with them. But why fhould we wonder at 
^ofe, who have fuch a difpofition againft all excellency, 
when feme of thofe, who think they excel and emulate me, 
nay, defire to imitate me, are more my enemies than the 
unlearned ? Who can find bafer perfons than fuch ? I 
will fay it, tho' I may feem to fpeak with more haughti- 
nefs and fharpnefs than fuits my age, that thofe men^ tho' 
they can teach their difciples nothing without the affiftance 
of what I have faid, and they ufe my orations as examples, 
nay, live by them, they are fo far from gratitude to me, 
that they not only neglefl: me, but are always fpeaking 
fome evil of me. While they ill-treated my orations, com- 
paring them with their own ; while they read mine in as bad 
a tone as poffible, not dividing them juftly, but tearing them 
afunder, in fhort, every way depraving them, I fet light 
by what was told me, and bor*e all patiently. But I was 
filled with indignation on their account, a little while before 

die 
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^e great Athenian aflembly ; for fome of my friends i|iee(-: 
ing me, told me, that three or four of the herd of Tophifts, 
fellows who pretend to know every thing, and fly fwiftly 
ffQm place to plaqe, were fitting together in the Lyceum, 
^d difcourfing about the poets, and particularly Heilod 
and Hopier, producing nodiing of their own, but how* 
ever repeating their veries in a rhapfodic^jtnanner, mixe4 
with the moft elegant paflages in other writers. Some in . 
the company having approved of their difputation, one of 
them, bolder than the odiers, began to revile me, fayit^^ 
I deQ>ifed things of this nature ; that I overturned the In* 
ftitutes and ftudiesof all, and that I declared all were deli« 
cious, who did not follow my difcipline ; and when this had 
been iaid, fome became lefs friendly dtfpoied to me. I 
^aniiot exprefs how much I grieved, and was difturbed, €p 
4iink, that any ihould believe I would-fpeak in fudi a man- 
ner ; for I thought it was fo evident, that I always declared 
inyfelf ag^infl: diofe who boaft of themfelves^ and that I 
:U^ays thought moderately and humbly of myfelf, that no 
maA could be thought worthy of credit, who would iky, 
that I ever ufed fuch arrogance. But I have not without 
reafon complained of my unhappineis, which has always 
attended me from fucjti men. This is, the caufe of all the fal« 
fities fpread ab«ut me, of the calunmies and invidious Ian* 
guage, and that I cannot acquire thageneral efteem which I 
deferve, nor that which is granted me by all others, or which 
ibme of my friends allow me, who haye f^en mein all circum* 
ftances. That thofe things (hould not have happened fo, is 
nowimpoffible; andthereisanecefStyofmybeingcontented. 
While many topics of difcourfe occur to my mind, I 
am doubtful whether I fhould retaliate upon thofe who have 
been accuftomed to fpread falfe reports of me,.apd are bold 
"^enough to affirm what I do not deferve. But^ if I fhould 
ferioufly undertake this aflTair, and compofe an oration about 
tjipfe mi^n^ whom no one ever thought worthy of mention, 
r^night juftly iiKur the blame of folly : therefore, fcorning 
pern as ^vious wreti^hes^ I will endeavour to convince 

others, 
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others, that th«y neither juftly, or worthily, entertain fucfc 
i notion of me. And who is there, who would not con« 
demn mc of imprudence, if I fhouM imagine thofe men, 
who never were my enemies, but becaufc I have feemed to 
write fome things elegantly, after I haV6 fpoken in the famo 
manner as before, will grieve lefs upon account of my^ora- 
fton, but rather more j cfpecially fhouTd I appear^ though 
in fuch an advanced age, not yet to be delirious ? But yet 
no one fhall perfuadc me to fet thofc fo afide, and neglect 
ibcWy as to finifh diredly the oration, whereby I dcfign to 
Ihew, that our city has been the caufc of more good ta 
Greece than Laccdxmon. Should I do fo, nor conclude 
What I have begtm, or join the bcgrnning of what I have 
iegun, with the end of what is to be faid, I fliould be 
like thofe, who throw out rafiily; importuncly, and con- 
ftifedly, whatever comes into their minds ^ things which I 
ought to avoid. 

It will be the bcfl-, if I Ipcak of what I propofcd in the 
beginning 5 for I think,* if I produce in writing what idea I 
lave of education and the poets, they will ceafc to invent 
felfe crimes, and fay whatever comes into their heads: but, 
at the fame time, I admonilh thofe, who are afFe<9Jonate to 
jfiich ftudies, not to be concerned, noi be too ftridly atten- 
tive to all that I fliall fay, while I iBow, that if fuch learn- 
ing is good for nothing elfe, at leaft, it averts young people 
from many tre^affes. I therefore judge, there never was 
found out, for fuch, more ufeful or becoming exercifes. 
But I do not fay, that the feme ftudies become the more ad* 
iranced iri years, and are efteemed perfeft men ; for I (ee 
fome of thofe, who fo accurately uhderftand thefe arts, that 
they teach others, not ufing pi^udently their fciencc, but 
more ignorant in the concerns of life than their fcholars, 
I am afraid of faying, than their flaves. I have the fame 
opinion of popular orators, and thofe who arc famous 
for the rcompofition of fuch orations ; and, in a word, 
of all who are diftinguiflied by faculties (as they are c^le^j 
; and fciences i for I know moft of thefe neither condudt their 
"^ ^ private 
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Ipfr^ratc affairs wrfl, n^r-are tolerable in thilf converfaaoay 

insaAte' little accoiihl of the cftccn^ of their feHow-citf»5n«» 

HH^ ire guiky <!>f many and great tran'fgrcfflbns* f Whei^ 

tatt t da fK5¥ j6<%e them poffeffed of that habit I dcfign W 

fpcA of. Whcmt then do Ijudge Jcarrfed, fincc I Tefjrei 

htajartS) fcience^, luid faculties ? FItft, thofe who make 

a l^i^f vfe of daily oecinrrences, that'feVe a judgment pro* 

per to ^i^e opportunities, and capable, for the moft p^nt^ 

^ hitting ^he-mairlcW utUity j next, fdch ^ always behaved 

ftiemfelve^ in' a fedtbittingand juft ttianher wfth Aofe tkejr 

Converfe with, ahd bear c^ers fpli^en- ai4 morofenef* witk 

c:^^ and -good- ftatlin^, iind render thefhfelves as much a» . 

poffiblemore agreeable and moderate in fef]>eft of ail dieb^' 

friends.: Befidcs, thof^ who are always mafters of their' 

pleaiWes^ Hre not mucJh deprelTed by adverfity, butbehaie* 

thcmfelves like men<<and worthy of that nature we^partafce 

6f, Fourthly, which is the chief, thofe wfco are not cor-* 

mf^ed^tth profperity» tior forget themfelve*, or become 

proud^ but keep the- pbft of' prudence, nor take g4%ater 

pleafure in the goodi whic6 flow in from fortune, than tha& 

lirhkfa were acquired in the beginning by their own good 

QOtidiift and ingenuity* But thofe, whq have not mtods 

capable of on« of tkde qualities, but of all, I affirm, they 

are wife and perfedl men, and poflefs all virtues. This is. 

my opinion of ths learned 

, I SHALL now expreG my fentiments of the poetry of 
Homer, and others ; for I judge I fhall thereby caufe thofe 
to be' filent, who chaunt. their verfes in the Lyceum, and 
trifle about them. But I perceive I am carried away beyond 
the bounds which are preicribed to preambles ; for it be* 
comes a prudent man, hot to love fuch a diffufive eloquence^, 
whereby he may fpeak upon the fame topics more than 
others, but obferve moderation in all he reafons aboiK; 
which is alfo my duty. I fliaU therefore 'Ipeak another - 
time of the poets, unlefs old age iirft take$ me out of the 
world'; for more noble fubjefls prefent themfelves to me, 
tban fuch wiMiId be* I will therefore 'make my difcourfeof 

thoie 
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Aofe benefits vrhidi have been confcnfed hf our dty upoi^ 
ill Of eece i i>gt becaufe I have not wriden more fMfigfr 
lies upon it than all who profefs poetry or eloquence i hut 
diat I do not defign to /peak in the fii^e mannier a$ b^ofet 
for then I made mention of i% when t treated pf oth^ 
things : now, I have ^lade it my^ttb^St* I am not jgiwH 
lant what an arduous hypothefia Idwiff? in my old. 9t^t 
but perfedly knowing, and haying pftenjdeclared, that it. i» 
cafy to give a grandeur to finall things by eloquence, I wilL 
fiiy, it is a diffcuk taik ta equal elogium with i^hat is nMtt 
and ftiblime. Y^ we are not to defift for this, hm gm& 
what we have bdgun, if nature grants longer life, efpecia&y 
fince many motives induce me to make this oration. Firftf 
Aich men as are wontimpudeotly /to accufe our c^y ; 'then»i 
tfaofe who praife it el^andy, but widiout j wlgment, aod le& 
than it deferves; and> befides^ thqfe who dare to praife it 
more boldly than othem, but not fo well as to prevent the 
^e£tions of many : and, finally> my greateft motive is my 
age, which uilally <)ifcourages^others ; for J hope, if |,fuc«^ 
ceed, toincreafe my reputations but if Kpcakbcaeath my^^> 
felf, I fludl have a ready pardon from.tb& hearers. What! 
therefore defigned to preface concerning myfelf and atherat-^ 
as thofe who prelude in mufic before a concert, I have now. 
finiihed. .7/ .5 

Now I judge, that thofe who would accurately aadjoiUjri 
praife any city, fhould not only make that alone thckttopic, 
which they defign to fpeak of; but as we examine and try' 
purple and gold, by (hewing near them natures of the fiune; 
ipecies and value ; I judge, I fay, that fmall cities fhoddt 
not be compared with great, nor thofe which have been ac^ 
cuflx^med in all times to govern, widi thofe who wereac-^ 
cuftomed to ferve, nor thofe cities which, are capable of pre- 
feiVing others, with fuch as need proceiSkion : but I judge, 
thofe cities fhould be compared t6gedser, which are poflefTedr 
of a like power, have been converfant in the fame affairs,. 
and are of equal authority ; for thus will they moft t^y : 
come at the truth* Now^ if any one confider us in thisj 

light. 
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light,, and not compare us with any city, but with that of 
^arta, which many praife moderately, but fome fpeak <£i 
as if demi*gods governed that republib, we (hall be fouiid to 
have left them fardier behind in beneficence towards Greece,' 
than they have left all others ; and I ihall mention here^ 
Ccr our antient conflifts for Ae good of Greece. Now,- I 
ihall make my dilcourfp of them, beginning from the timd 
i¥hend)ey feitsed upon the Achate cities, and divided thi^ 
country with the Argives and Mefienians ; for from hencef 
we ought to difcourfe abput theih. Our anceftdrs will be per^ 
.ceivedtohave preftiVed, from the Trojan times^ thecott-i 
cord of the Grecians^ and enmity with the Barbarians, an^ 
and to have perfevered • in the feme affeflions^ And, firtt 
of all^ in refpe£i: of the iilands Cydades, concerning whidi 
many difputes arofc under the government of 'Minos, when 
they laftly were poficfled by theCarlans ; after they drove the 
Carians out, they did not make them their own provinces^ 
but they placed in diem a colony of themoft indigent Grie^' 
cians : afterwardi they buik many and great cities on both 
fides of the continent, drove the B^barians from the fea»' 
and taught the Grecians by what method of government^ 
and by carrying on war againfl whom in particular, they 
might enlarge and aggrandize Greece. But the Lacedaemo- 
nians were fo far, in that time, from doing any thing of this 
nature, as our anceftors (who commenced vtrar againft the 
Barbarians, and benefited the Grecians) that they would not 
even remain quiet; but having a city belonging to odiers, 
and not only a fufficient territory, but fo large as none of 
the other Grecian cities had, they were not content with 
this i but learning by events, that cities indeed, and^coun- 
tries, according to laws, appear their right,wfao jufUy pofieia 
diem, but, infant, become theirs who moil fkilfidly exer^ 
cife military art, and can conquer their enemies in battle: 
I fay, refleding on this, and negkding {^culture, trades,, 
and all other things, they never ceaied to attack and difturb^ 
one by one, all die cities of Peioponnefus, except that of 
Argosw Now, it happened from what we did, that Greece 

was 
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W9S enlarged) and Europe became mailer of Afla; bedJesy 
diat the neceffitbus Greeks received cities and lands, but 
that the Barbarians, who before commenced infults, were 
driven out of the country, and became of more fubmiffive 
minds than they had been : but from what the Spartans did, 
k happened, that their city alone was aggrandized, and 
made famous, and governed all the cities in Pelopon* 
^efus, and had great refped (hewed it from them. It is 
certainly juft to praife that city, which was the caufe of 
many goods to others, and to judge that unjuft, which only 
procured itfelf advantages ; to efteem thgfe friends, who 
treat others on the fame footing as themfelves, but to fear 
and apprehen4 thofe who are of the moft friendly mind 
amongft themfelves, yet adminifter their government with a 
vifible hoftile intention towards.otbers : fuch, therefore, was 
the foundation of the government in both cities* 

Afterwards, upon the commencement of the Perfian 
war, when 'Xerxes, who then reigned, had got together 
twelve hundred fhips, live million foot, feven hundred thou- 
fand of whom were regular troop*:, and entered Greece 
with fuch a vaft army, the Sparcans, tho' they governed all 
Peloponnefus, fent only ten fhips to the naval battle, which 
gave a turn to the whole war ; but our fathers, tho' they 
were forced from their country, and had abandoned the city» 
becaufe it was not at that time fortified, afforded better (hips, 
and better provided with forces, than all together who ran. 
that danger. And the Lacedaemonians fent, as their admiral, 
Eurybiades, who, could he haveefFeded what he de(igned, 
muft have ruined ail Greece ; but ours fent I'hemiftocles, 
who was thought indifputaUy to be the caufe that the 
naval engagement was wifely condu£led, as well as author, 
befides, of all that was profperoufly afied in that time ; for 
when they, who bad been allies, had wrefted the fovereignty 
from the Lacedaemonians, they conferred it on us. And 
what better judges can any one imagine, or more worthy 
of credit, of the tranfaclions of thofe times, than thofe who 
w^e prefent in the battles? or^ wh^t benefit can be fup^ 

• pofed 
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poifecl greater than the prefer vation of all Greece frbiii dc- 
ftru6Boh? 

. It happened afterwards, that each became fovereign of 
th6 fea J which whofoever holds, mufthave the greateft num- 
ber of cities in fubjedlion. Not that I praife in this regard 
either city ; for one may blame both in many refpe<Sts. But 
We have not lels excelled them in this adminiftration, than 
in what I have mentioned before j for our fathers perfuaded 
their allies to cdnftitutc fuch a form of government, as thejr 
diemfelv^ had always preferred* Now, it is certainly a 
fign of benevolence and jdndnefsi when perfons exhort others 
to ufe thofe inftitutcs, which they have found profitable to 
themfelves. But the Lacedaemonians conftituted republics^ 
which were neither fiihilar to their own, nor like thofe con- 
ftituted elfewhere, but only niade ten men of each city its 
lords 5 whorti fhould a perfon endeavour, for three of four 
iucceflive days, to accufe continually^ he Would not be able 
to exprefs a part of their crimes and oppreflions. It would 
be abf^ird to comment particularly iipon fuch and fo nume- 
rous inilances : but, perhapsj I fliould have reflecSed on a 
few, which w;ould have excited a worthy anger in the 
hearers, if I had been younger. But I have now ho fuch 
intention j however, it is confelTed by all, that they fo far 
exceeded all who went before them, in rapacity and injuf- 
tice, that they not only ruiiied themfelves, their friends, and 
Aeir countries, but likewife, by expofing, the Lacedaemo- 
nians to the odium of their allies, plunged them too into 
fp many and great calamities, as no one would have ever 
Imagined could have befallen them< From hence any one 
xii^y fee, with how much more mildnefs and clemency we 
managed affairs, and likewife from what follows : for the 
Spaftans fcarce governed ten years ; but we held th6 fupre* * 
macy fixty-five years*' Certainly all know, that cities, fub- 
jefi to others, continue Icngefl faithful to thofe from whom 
they fufFer the leafl evils : but both, upon account of in- 
juricjs becoming odious, fell into wars and tumults j yet we 
ihall find our city was capable of making refiftance ten 

3 years. 
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ycarSf though attacked by all the Greeks aod Barbarians : 
whereas the Lacedaemonians, tho^ they ftiU governed, and 
made war by land s^inft th^ Thebans only, being con- 
quered in one battle, were flripped of all they^poflfefTed, and 
were afflicted with the fame misfortunes and calamities as 
we. Befides, we (hall find our city to have reftored itfelf 
in fewer years than it was overthrown in ; but that the Spar- 
tans, after this lofs, in a very long time, have not hc^n able 
to recover themfelves to their former footing, but are ftil) 
in the fame low condition. Now, I ought to explain, how 
we both have behaved againft the BarJ^arians; for this re- 
mains. Under our government, it was not permitt^ them 
to come with their foot-forces within the riyer Halys, or 
fail in long {hips to the coalls within Phafelis. But, un« 
der that of the Lacedaemonians, they not only gained the 
power of going and failing wherever they pleafed, but 
became matters of many of the Grecian cities. Where* 
fore, that city, which, with more bravery and courage, 
made a treaty with the Perfians, and was die caufe of die 
4noft and greateft calamities to the Barbarians, but of he^ 
nefits to die GrecisOis ; which, befide^ took all the ma- 
ritime coaft of Afia, and many odier provinces from the 
enemies, and gave them to its allies, hindering the former 
frpm committing injuries, and freeing the latter from indi- 
gence; and which has more magnanimoufly fought for it- 
felf, than that very city which is celebrated for fuch adions, 
9fkd repelled its own calamities fooner than thofe peribns ; 
who is there that will not think it juft to praife and 
honour this city, more than that which it has furpafled 
in all thefe regards? Concerning the a£Uons of both^ 
and the dangers undergone together againft the (ame 
enemies, diis is what occurred to me to fay at pre-; 
fent. » 

Now, I think thofe who have heard with difguft what 
I have iaid, will not contradi<S any thing as if it was 
untrue ; nor produce any oth^ adions, by the performance 
of which the Lacedaemonians became authors of much 

good 
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good to Greece. But fuch endeavour to accufe our dt^,. 
according to dieir cuftom, and repeat the harlheft ziQs of 
power, which happened during our fovereignty of. the feas : 
they will blame the accufations and judgments, which hap« 
pened here tathe allies^ as well as the exa&ions of tributess 
and will particul^ly dwell on the calamities of the Mdii^and* 
^e Scionaeans, thinking, by thefe afperfions, they can give a 
blot to thofe benefits rifen from our city, which I juft now 
mentioned. To whatever may be juftly charged againft 
our city, I neither can anfwer^ nor would I attempt it; for 
I ihould blufli, if, when others have thought, that not even . 
the gods are free from faults, I Ihould endeavour to perfuade 
mankind, that our republic never offended in any thing. 
But I believe I can e^ed this', that I can both prove, that 
Spacta, in refped of what was mentioned, has done diings 
of a much more cruel and barbarous nature, and that they^ 
who abuie us on this accoimt, are fuperlatively fooliih, suid 
the very caufe why their friends are reproached by us : 
for fince they accufe us of thofe crimes which the Lacedae- 
monians haVe been more guilty of, we are not deprived oif 
an occafion of retorting upon them, and diat too in a ieverer 
mannef^ For example, Ihoidd Aej here fiake mention of 
the judgments pafled upon allies, who is fc ftupldj^ but that 
he can find out a ready an'fwer, viz* that the Lacediemo* 
nians have put to death more Grecians, without giving 
Asm a fair hearing, than, ever fince this city was built, have 
been called by us before die tribunal ? The fame, fliould 
Aey make the like ol^e&ions, we have to* anfwer about die 
exaction of tributes ; for we fhall fhew, that we benefited, 
in a far greater manner, thoffc ddes who paid us tributes, 
than did the Lacedaemonians. In the firft place, 'diey did 
not do this by our copimand, but by their own decree, 
when diey conferred the fovereignty of die feas upon us. 
Again, they paid not thofe tributes on account of our 
iafety, but for their own republican government and liberty, 
and left they ihould fall again into as great calamities u 
di^ had fufiered under the deoemvui and die Lacedaemq- 

S a nian 



nian poWer. Befi^es, they <;onferred nothing of what tfiey 
had faved themfelyes, but what they had preferved by our' 
scfEftance' : for which, had they the leaft reafon in them, 
they would have repaid us "With gratitude; fof when we 
l^ad recovered their ipitles., fome of them i;azed jby the.Bar-■ 
ba^ians, arid others of them Md wa/le, we jb re'uored them, 
that, 'having given to us a little af tlteir fubftaric^, they hacj . 
no v/orfe habitations than the I'elopbnnefians, who t)43"nd * 
tributes. In relTpeil of thofe who were deftroyed under 
both ' our governments (vvhich Tome objeft to us 'jflone), 
we will fliew, that thofip, whom* thefe men ftever ccafe to* 
praife, perpetrated far greater cruelties. It happened, that' 
we injured'fuch, and foTmall ifla^ids, as many cf th6 Gr.eeki 
know nothing of : they, after Having overthrovvr^'the greateft " 
cities of Peloponhefus, which far 'excelled amorigft all the 
Grecian; 1 fay, after they had erafed them, pbflefs their 
goods': which citi^., tho^ no benefit had before been con- 
ferred by them on Greece, were deferving of the higheft 
fevours from the .Greeks, for undertaking the expedition ' 
ag^ainft Trc^y ; in, which tl)e^.v^ere^e chief, and f^rnifh- 
ed leaders, not^pnly poiJqfl^^d.pf fugh qualities^ ot.whitK* 
ordinary ^d i^ulgar mjeo ai:e. incapable, ()ut of fucE as\ 
npi>c but ih^gfjod a^d brav e can attain. . M^flena fent out 
Neftor, w^was the pru^cntpjH of all who Jived in that age. 
LacedaBmofi-fcptMenelaySy.who alo;ie^ for his temperance 
apd n^ef jfti^n^, 4^ferved tcj be. m^d^ ^d calkd the fon- 
ia-law: of'J^P\t(g.^^^^J^h^city.o{,Argos fent them Aga-] 
memnon, who wsis not omaioented; with one or two vir- 
ti^es, but wtfb all ^at any one can mention : nor fo, in a 
nioderate, but hi^ degree ^ for we Ihall find no one of all, 
who undertook things which were more proper, moreglo. 
ripus, more noble, more beneficial to t^e Greeks, or wor* 
tky of greater praife. And, perhaps, while I haftily enume* 
rate thefe thii>gs, many, may not give their afTent to them : 
but, after. I have fppken briefly of each, all will acknowledge 
I have faid nothing but trujh. , _, . i • r 

But 
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". • BuTltc^not well concsiipie^ibiit ani at-a Idfsivriiat worSs 

i fl)ai]iiaoa:propeH^ ufe; fori km'ac(hamed,xafterl havefaid 

:£b mtic^i of:Aganieninon?s virtues ?I fhouldifay nakhiitg of 

' Iuaia£liohB'$ but ihould ^appear taiihe. hearers; llike thofe 

<iiiirlio.l]ib^'iof themfelyesy kUdrlYtebfen compaiv^cwith Mrb^ 

^Cfnttc^JEqlpebiKift in dierr'hitndar; %f I perceiveyihat'ifaoie 

^^Bi£HQiia»:^iph are .mentioned foreign to tbefubjef^'areriot 

' praifeds^-bot/ feenttif a con&iied nature, and Ibtk titere. ai^ 

fo^aoy .«irl^6-:afe th^m/unfeafQ^aUyvflLnd more who repr<^ 

:h4^4ith«m^. Wheirefore^LanviafTaj^ldl .thelftoie fliodd 

..baj^cn J^ lae^ But. I; thij^k Lpu^t: tp jaffift hi/ft/i ybp 

f J?^ a>flF^>?d ,)vhat I and;g?any^pthfr^,,^suTp,:Jy^,J^ing,^ 

'fif^^^f jtb^f .. full r gjpjj; .wtich ,he defervedj^/hp jftfeofV^ 

-,t,he .^uU^qr pf thegre?j^ft jhappijiefc "A .thofe.ti||^, .l^gl is 

* now praifed, lefs ^han. thofe whorhaye done tioduag mefi^Oi- 

,rable. For wiatj^jas^wanl^ Who ;^9qilirod^fi|<4i 

jb^ijmr^^ gijeatcr,itluu(i ^hichi} fiwfiW s^ £^^ k^qijiV I^Y 

. epiiid Jneve^ #nd it? f^r te .alo«e ,was y^f/i^, mf^ Q^b^n 

,iiig the general of Gi;eef:e.;, jyh^*pr;^-w^/chof^, qr 

.? 99W^ ^?J^ rP!?F?^ I^?^P^ r^ver* By ; whkljfi^VQr 

jgawiis ttos^^.appeo^;',M?Mii^^ ^i?«iebj/|;,tJiey c^uW 

exceed. His^glo^k yfh^^ ^M^ ,i». apy ,qA§c[ H»y, ^eni b<^ 

4^rpi|; ifcif havii|g:;^|»W#l,^ip.PQW^f, il|e^njilrea?nomj 

.of 4i^:citi^$;;Of' Grp^f^rl^ yf^f^^sh^m fbi^ Aati bfe 

fret4rft>mcbfown thpi^vfare,^ul^^gf|d^trf(^Ml^f»^ 

fgWfc.w4.S0fiw»tic ^^ipft^japd A«i^>v.^^¥^rbw^ 
*ft^^;jiv*nd,.colle£tfpft^n^?fn;iy, k;^,^J affliinftrJhp^liftSHir 
/jk^r^^^j .vNa.O|)tfB .finei; f^rtpqk a more glorious pr Mfefii 
^e«>oJitipiji|or.the,Gif(i?eksj,ei^^ tb^fe \yho wRr<e.fawpw 
iD:,jtto:^g W^i 96.WjBre b5^rfts^tjerw?rds : which he havinj 
*dW^j^d £«,tb5 exffijp)^iof;;^43ith^,hasnptiwwfof raifed 
^as.^^^fc5y^,,{>y .^Ta^^agj^.<if. thofe whp qJore IpYC prpdi- 
fgif»jjth«i})ffji^6?;fjOt'liftft:H?& .i*^ than tr^th^.^ And.yet 
g(^p$ he i^gsi h^ i>j^tlv9PiVr lefi g'o>7 tliait thofe Who never 
iM *hq«PUWge to>,inRi«rt(e: , Jiij?, ?>[pr need I ,Qply praife 
bimffor thei}: things^ bu( fpr tl^p/e^jv^iich l^c'^did. about tb^ 
i'.'K " S"3 fame 
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faim timet for he fo exseQeditn magnanifli^) that it did 
not ftiffice him to ndfe foMimof a private condidmi, in 
number as many as he pleafed, out of <pdi dty ; but he 
pcrfuad^ (hofe very kings, who are wont, in thrir own dU 
ties, to do and command what they pleafe, tobefiifajefttt^ 
•him, follow him againft whomfoever he would lead diem, 
obey bis commands, pafs theik- lives, tho' Idngs^in amiKtarir 
manner, hcfides, face dangecs, and cany on ware, not for 
•their own countries and kingdoms, but, in word, for ffekn 
the wife of Mendaus ; yet, ' in fad, ^lat Gredaos ihouki 
. not fuller' the fame, or the like, from the Barbarians, as 
when Pelops feized Peioponnefus, Danaus Ar^s, and 
Cadmus Tkebcs. Of which whocan be fbundto have haid 
a forefight, and to have oppofed himfelf, that nothing of 
this nature might happen i None but he who was endowed 
'With fuch knowledge and power.' What now follows, is 
ihdeedW an inferior nature to what has %een faid^ btrt far 
mote noble and worthy of memory than what h often 
praifed. When fuch forces were got together from all the 
cities, and'fo numelrous, as may 1^ fuppofed by fitch lead- 
ers, as were pardy of the fdnrily of the gods, -partly be* 
fotten by, or bom of them, ^et affefi^ sts the vulgar are, 
tnoF thinking in ^their trairi, tytit pepl^e with wram, ^to- 
^lence, envy, and anibition'; 4)ie yet i'etained all tliefe toge^ 
^r for ten years, -not by large pay or expencesin money, 
hy wWdi ^-irtf ti6W <poweriFu!*, but by exc^lKng in prudence, 
^ fupplj^mg Acfoldiers wtdi proviftbns from "flie chcmy^ 
coilntryy and' by appearmg'to cortflilt tnort wifdy Ac 
fafety of others, than others do thctr own. Now, -we may, 
^idi equul jufttce, admire the eh^ He put to alF thefe mcL 
lions : for he will be found not tohdveput a diflK)noiiraMe 
•one, and-tihworthy of what Has^cert laid before jbiitthd* 
in declaration he had only mi^db'^flr'-againfl o!rie tity,' yet, 
in fed, he made tt not onty^ih(^^l^A^%t%e ffihabked 
Alifci, but agaftift many bthe^ tetarbus nations/ Hi was 
wearied 6(it by nodangersj-hd¥^did hedeparti'mrhehad 
induced to ilavery th&t city wliich had dared to efimd, 

and 
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$Mi &! ht had reftrained the Bnarbarians from comniitting 
inftihs. 

I AM" ndt ignorant of the variety of thofe diings faid of 

Agamemnon's virtues j nor, though they be fo many, will 

Any, if they confidcr them fingly, difepprove of any things 

6¥-dare to detraft iny ditng; butj had they been explained 

In-order, all would blame me, as having fpoken more thaif 

#a§' convenient. Had I been ignorant I flibuld exceed ifto* 

deration, I ikould blufli, if, having atten^^^ted to write sl'^ 

bcHit thefe t&ings which no one elfe dared, I were fo ftupid^ 

Now, I knew far better than thofe who have dared to re^ 

j^eh^d me, that many would find fault with fuch a me^ 

thod : .but I dioughtit would be lefs offsn^e, if Ifeem, in 

diid part;, to fome to negled): the order of time, than if^ 

while I fpoke of fo great a man, I omitt^ any of thofe ex. 

edtencies which bekmged to him, and it was proper I 

fitt>tt]d mention: yet I judged, that, «iiiongft the politeft 

Keaiiers^ I fhould be efteemed, if, while I m^dce the dogium 

^f virtue^ I more laboured abcmt fpeakiag .worthily of it,, 

than about the ex^d meaiiire of my diianirfcl. I knew thia , 

lirdl, tfaat,bynegle^ng.thejuft meafiire.of time,Iihould 

jiendermyfelf lels admhed; yet that prudent advice about 

idioAs would profit thofe who are praifed : I therefore, ne-** 

^edkingimy intereft, preferred what was juft i nor {ball I bet 

§ovmA only in what has been now &td of this mind, but 

aUblhtsly in all dutig^ :. for I Ihall appear always feo havet 

ftl^eo more pleafuiein th6fe difciples'of .mine, who.wer^ 

fiunottsior dwr* lives and anions, than in thofe who* had 

afgemus fix eloquiehce; for, indeed^ contcibuting what I; 

4nl>:aU would afcribe to me their eloquences- but, in regard' 

of .ijieir good aAioni» tho' dil knew I bad been the coun- 

ie}lor» there is none but would praife tbe.perfon who put^ 

fyj^ t^ngs in pra^Ci^ 

I i SCARCE know wUther I am hurried in my difcourfe 1 
for though I ou^t to iubjoin the confequence of what had 
bt^Taid, yet I have wandered far fr^m my fubjed. No* 
Ibing remains, but tha^ dpiiring pardon for my old age, for 

S 4 my 
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my forgetfiilners and loquacity, which faults are incident lx» 
men of my years, Ifhould return to that fubjefi from whencQ 
I wandered intd thisr garrulity; I fay, I ought. tc^coafider 
from whence I digreffed : for I anfwcrcd tbofc, who qb^eSt 
to us the calamities of the Melii, and fuch fmafl, tfnvos | 
not that thefe. a£lip|is were juft, bi^t that I mi|^t )^ew 
them, how tbofe, who are loved by them» haverdeftfoyed 
greater and mor«. cities than we ; amidft whiclij-Idifi^c^i^ 
of the fov^cagAfy!9/..AS^unemnqn, Mendauf;, aiidNeftor.i 
Bot advancing fiilfities, but fpeaking, perhaps, beyond 09- 
dcratbh. This. I did to ihew, that Jb^fe men9 cripipr^a^ 
BoJels, who dared .to overthrow thofe cities, which ha^ 
ivoduced anddkAcatedxbofe mftii>«pf whom even now^one 
ipay con^pofe. ^eletr&^edrharar^gues. ,Bu^ perhap^^ -it i« 
foolifli to dw^U MPQff one fad, .a% if there could be y^ting 
words to eocpreft fh^ cruelty and barbarity of, the Laccdasi. 
monians ; aiiid tbM there wa» i\Qt aiV^f iety -of inflankbJa 
mentidn on this topic ; whom it diittet/uffice.tQ lla>w jtirfi 
pafTed agaitift.thde cities, and tliefe >d»in,) but Uipywioulcl 
injure thofe whbfwecebom injthd. firnir place,. who warreft 
in alliahce with them, - and uhdccwehtWeiame'dan^ra;; 1 
mean, theArgroes and Meffeni^nr:::£eur they endeavothmb 
to afflid them ' with the fame cal: niities as the others ;. anil: 
indeed they defifte^ not to atuck^tbe \leileaians>.itp>ibey? 
drove them out of the country;* but die:Argrv€sr,'upoAdiis: 
ikrcounci, are now in war. Now,. LAiouldihe ridkldbiisi^ 
if, having ntcnitioned-wl^at they haire done againftodiersfl 
Ibould not mention. what they haieadiediagainft-idiePlaliK^ 
ans ; who having pitched ihdrtehts'JW^fth us,>ami otfaiird^. 
lies, ii) their '{erfiiopyf' and we having drawn iip our batlie^i 
and facrificed^b ihe ^ods confecratedrbythem', w^notohly 
fi-ced the Gredt$, who were wiA ^, but even thii^er who 
were forced to be on their fide. AtH- w^ tffc£tbi^ i^h^^ 
when we had' fhe-Platseani alone onft^affiftaiits, of all die 
Boeotians; a)id not long afiery^ ihl:' Lacedaemonians, t0 
gratify the Thfehansv after takiftg Aiafif tity, flew them aik' 
<)ccepting fuCh^B could fly away.- Certainly, our dtydJA 

not 
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IK>t refemble the Lacedaemonians in regaed* of this. They 
idared to do fuch things againft the public bp^efadors of 
jorreece,' and tb^ir oivirn relations $ but our couxitiymen 
jpjuced thpfe Meflenians, who were faved :a^ Naupa^fiufii, 
imdmade thofe Platasans^ who came to thecn> citizens, and 
paatake;^ of all they poiWed themfelvea. -Wherefore, hai 
Hire no niore to fay of thefe cities, yet, miethinks, the man^ 
ne^. of both wd^Id beclear, and which of us^had Tuined 
IBPO? and greatelf cities. - 

> Il>£RCEiV£ I am fallen into an affe&ibn different iiiom 
what I I^d in. meiitiamng hmt things a Jittk while agos 
for I then lapfed into ignosance and forgetfiiln^. . Novq 
{ am feniible I preferve not that lenity^ of dift;ourfe, which il 
pbferyed in the beginning.; but that I e^eavour to. exfdaiji 
myfelf on thofe head3rwhic;b J ihould hot>Qention i. that I 
t^Qome bolder. tiuin fits my nature, andaminotxapablelaf 
containipg myfelf in fome things, on accou^ of the va:^ 
j-fety of the fubjeds which prefent themWyfiP toaie to bt 
Ippken of. Since then a fpirit of freedoiniha? Xeizcd m«, 
^n4 } bgvp opened jxiy n)outh with liberty, fjiad'have laid 
fuch a foimd^tion, and it is neither beconung. nor poffible to 
p^f$)Ovei: fuch a<Stion^, 1^, which it may beidemonftrated^ 
ihat our. city has deferuedcbetter of. the Greeks th^thbL^k 
ceda^floomans, I muftjiot pafs by thof^ other: evil aflioiis^ 
ladiich liava not hitfaerta been fpokfen;of,. tbmi^they wevt 
pei-p^tarated'amidftifae: Greeks: but I ibalL^fltelw, tlktoiir 
coiBitryBiQn:iearnedJatie;fiKch pra£ti)ces, and that thi l^uofi. 
daeawKnaiis w«re guilty of Tome* the. 'firft,';.'aiuLco^iimitled 
others. :ohly. Very i^aay 'accufe botii cities^ 'that, profd^ 
lii^to fight againft the Barbarians for'Greede, they did not 
permit the .cities to lire by their own! laws, iand adnaniftnr 
their affairs, as wast conrenient for themi' but dividing 
theox,'as jf having taken them all by War, di^ oppr^Sed 
tbem^alL with fervitudo,- aod a£led like, thofe, wbofet other 
ipehs flaves at liberty, to make them ferve themfelves. We 
were not the caufe thalt thefe and many &arper things were 
laid, but thofe who nawjoppofe us in what is faid, and, in 

former 
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fomierttinesy derogated from all our siftion^. But nd^ltt 
tnn prove, that our anceftors, during itifimte (paces of 
time, ever att^npted to fubje£t either a greaiteror lefecitf i 
hot all knowy that, fince the Lacedaemonian^ came into 
Pdoponneftis^ thej do nothing, nor defign any thing, dfb^ 
than to gpverrt as much as poiTxbie all'; or, at leaA", if Ai$ 
cannot be effefled, gdvern the Peloponnefians* Befides^ aK 
know, that ^ey have been the andiors of fe(StiMs, mst^ 
iacres, and changes of commonwealdss, with w&ich cala^ 
mities and difoaders they filled all cities excepting a few: 
but no one would dare to fay^ that, before the catanhity at 
die Hellefpont, our city ever committed a crime againft 
tiieir allies. After die Lsiceda^monians became fords of 
Greece, th^ agaitf loft the lead in power. In ibofe fimes, 
the other cities being feditiouvt^^ or three of otir gene- 
lab (I wil^lM omcead the truth) trefpafled againUi fome of 
them i hopiiig^ c&i they imitate the Spartans a6U<dn§y they 
flioidd flioiie ^ily conuin them within the t>ouiid]^ 6f <Ai^. 
Wher^cM'^,' aU^f us may juftty accufe them, as beitig tte 
leaders and authors of fuch worits, and allow paidbn* to oulr 
counti^men, as feholars deceived by promifes, and MftAg 
ihort cf their hopes. Now, who is ignorant of what ikief 
Ad alone ? fov tho' our enmity cb'tiie Barbarians and th^t 
Ji^tngs was CDi»non,.y«t we were in many battles ahMiey fiif^ 
latned fometimes great lofTes, ourlands eveiy now ahd then 
wafted, and yet we never regaided^bdr frieadfliipiand^alti^ 
ance ; i>ut, for their ill deiigns algainft flicGwdosy w e O a MU "* 
mied to hatetiiGm ihoris than thbfe ti^ho now endiolTDiic to 
diftre6 us* . But'the Laced^montansj* tho' diey lud jiot fuf** 
fered, or wer^likdy to fuffer any hurt, ior were in any fear.^ 
came to tfaait. pitch: of infrtiable avarice, that it fiiffidedtheixi 
|K>t to havectherland-goVernmeat, but they would have the 
dominion ^r&ar|<^ft> that, at the fame time,. they puflied on 
our allies 4ri^ a iviroit,^ promifin^ce make them free,, and ne^ 
g>/t(ated f^iilndfllip and alliance with the king ; affirming^ 
that they wotdd deliver to him aft the inhabitants ' of Afia, 
When^tbey had mutually -pledged>tfa8iriaith on tfaefe terms, 
-' ". and 
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And conquered vs, they reduced tfaofe whom they ptomtied 
ato enfranchize^ to a worfe ftaite of fervitude than their own 
A«ves ; aiid they requited the king with this gratitude^ Azt 
lAiey perfuaded his younger brotjier Cyrus, to difpute with 
%iim for the kuigdom ; and gadiering an army, and m^dng 
Clearchus general, fent them a^inft him. But being de* 
<:efived of their hopes in this, and having fliewed to all viHbac 
they aimed' at, they weit hated of aU, and fell into 6kk 
*wars and tumults, as it was neceflary thofe muft, who had 
trefpafied both a^inft the Greeks and Barbarians* Now» 
I know not why I fhould fay any more about them, but only 
this, diat, being conquered in a fea^^fight by the forces' oC 
<die king, and dexterity of Conon, they made that peace^ 
idian which none can fliew me a more bafe, more difgracefuF,, 
dr regardlefi of the ihtcrcfts of Greece, p*r more contrary 
\o what is faid by fome of the valour of the Lacedtemoni* 
taiS'i who, tho' the king had made them lords of Greece^ 
iendeavoured to deprive him of hb kingdom, and aU his for«^ 
tunes^; but after he had conquered in a fea-fight, andhuM* 
Ued them, did not furrender to him a fmalt part, but, men-' 
tioning expre61y in writing, all who' inhabited Afia, and fur-^ 
rtendering diem to^ be ufed at his difcretion : nor did they 
^ Mufli to make (gch a treaty about tbofe very men, by H^hbfe 
alliance they had defeated us,were become maftersof Grreece^ 
and hoped to feiie upon all Afia« Siich a tn^aty as tf]ls<iid 
Aey fix in their temples, and force their allies to do fo I 

AvD tho' I judge others will notnuicbdeficetoheartlHl 
tanfaining things, I believe that all think, /&ey have beea 
iufficiently informed of' what a difpofitioii each cityhaa^ 
heen.towards tjbe Qf eoks. I am n6t of &e fame opinioif, 
|mt ddinJc t]^ hypothefis, which I have chofen, requires 
ioany more words $ efpecially fuch as wOl demonftrate the 
madnefs of thofe men, who luve attmnpted to oppofe what 
has-been faidi wbofe confutation J ihall eafily find } for^ 
ator^ngft thofe who approve the Lacedaemonians adions^ I 
4Mge the beft wd pfudenteft of them will praiie indeed tb» 
Spartan ivpublic^ aod.cohtiniiie to b^ of tb? fame opinioi^ 

about 
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abdtti fC as before ; but will zSknt to itkb cdncerning^tbofe 
Anngl, whicb. di^ have. done againft t^ Greeks ; but as 
for fuch^ vriio, not only in&sior to diofe^ but the vui^^ can 
^eak tolerably^ of no fubjcyEly and jret canm>t be filent abc^at 
ifar LaccdaBmoouans^ hoping, that, if they iD«fce f xaggeratied 
tlogimnfli of themj' they fliaU atquire th^ fame gloiy as 
Aok who areiar^ Aipertor and nx^f j^^^iu; than tbey^ 
Kriben futh ftr,Miiat all arguments ha^ve. b^en handled, an^ 
liitfyr have, noli! Whatj t;o aniwer t^ pn^of t^ieoi, they wift 
Mratheaifelves>.IJ<i^e, to z di&rtation abpvrt what tb^ 
fqp»»Hic isy an^). ci^paring-their inftitutes with ours, thegr 
fpbedience andteqvperance with the negligence which pre^- 
Yaibamon^jus, they,^ on this acoHxnt, will extol Sparta^ 
whifh> if they do^ prudent men ibould think they trifle^ 
^qff purppj^p yfas.,j^ot to di^u^ about^the fprms of re- 
IfubUcs^ bntitOrf^w^ that our ipity has deferved beuer of 
Gvpecc ^hafn.th^tf.oif ^he Lac^da^moxiiansi \.Now, if .they 

^icfi^te. ip^e of^tj^fe things^ or c$ui fay t)ia^ ptl^a^ wer^ 
cp^rrioas ko.'ttrhlc^Ji.th^yihad the fuper^oidt^ theyjwiU-dfr 
fery/^ jjdfk praife :. bul; fl^^uldthey fpeatg pf what! havemad^ 
]K> mentioni\they will deferv[e tQ,be,lQo)cpd on, as. fools hj 
alia; yet fin<;e: J, ju4g^ tb^y w.ilfl |K:o4iic^^e^argunaeflts fpT 
th^/fcMTins of th^- two r^publi^i: I.i^U:}i|(v^.no difficulty to 
ha$i^€[thattopi€w" . i . ' - 

;, Lat np one, tbo!, imagine, that I hayc.feid this of that 
forni erf" aj-epuWic^ which we have by force received for th« 
^ onc^ /bat of that of our anceftbrs, whidi'our qti^ns 
Itot tontsinnmgyhaftily feixedron thisvj an^jcho' they judged 

^ the! other :Far:n»pe. excellent inother^diings, yet Aough4 
^iniqre.adapcsft tbvlbe fovereigAty-^tVeav by the attaifii 
nampair whithipdweHaid wife adaiihiflt^on,Jth<5ytfti|)4 
wrirengethe trcaeheryoffithc Spartaijt^ and conqtieirrajhdim 
&eivgch<cf theiLocledflaMonaam, wMQh'a€:tMit time j^artieiR 
Ijtfiy piefled dwt tftey^: I wherefore no onri^an'^ftly^adcitfi 
thpfinwha diofetittiA^W-^ithey wcre^-ff^ cftfeftKucd of <thd« 
hopeby nor w6rs;thi^itgnorant'<tf-cKe''b|(liDr goodjiwhfoh 
M»fi: iij^eithei' fnovterpcbut thejrtifafB(Uoat]jri3dncw,:tbat']ai 
:j.J- ^ land- 
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lan^-power confiftect in good order, moderation, dbcdi-' 
eiice, arid tWngs oP a like niturc j but that a maritime ppw«r '' 
\ras not encreaftd by thofe means, but by naval arts, by 
thbfe who could maniage oars, Who had loft their own pot 
leffions, and were adciiftomcd to live upon others, Now^ 
ii ivaff not hid frpmthem) that when fuch fliould flow i«i» 
the df^, both the former difciplihc muft be diflblved, And » 
theaSe&ioA^ bf/aJlto would be foon changed^ when -liiofe^ I 
to mhoM^bttoTC ^y gawe ]andsand dties, would be ofaligei'/ 
U^'pzy-Aofe taxe»4nd tributes, whkhl mentioned lately... 
But tho^ they w«9Pe ignorant of hothing.faiS by ipe, 4li^> 
tbotigltt ft proper, 'for acity of filch. greatne6,^ahd viUdkf 
Imd acquii«d fii^h:^0ry;':i»therto:fiifierdi d]fficttMeslkaa> 
tlie empire of.tbe'Zxtcedcfcmonians. Aiid tbo* tw0 Htk^* 
were ps'opofisd toitbem? vffaichWeav i^t^goodf theyth^u^: 
this option prefexaUe, to caufe otikers to fufF^^r rather tbatt; 
di«iifch«e»V'aBd ratberto reign over *)thew uftjuftly, th^n, ' / 
ayoidihg a fault, ferve thcbLacedacmonians uajuftly;: which ■ 
all prudent perfons* would certainly chufe and wifli ; but 
fointte few, who pfofefs themfelves wife, were they aflsed, 
\yould fay the contrary. Now, the caufes why they chofe . 
that form of government, which is reprehended by ibtnc^ 

• inflead of thait which is praited by all, were thofe I have 

• mentioned. 

' I WILL nowfpeakof thofethings I propofed^andof crur 
anceftors, beginning from thofe times, when there was no 
nftention of the word -democracy, or oligarchy, but all the 
Grecian as weQ as the Barbarian cities were governed bf > 
monarchies. '- For this reafon, I chufe to begin rfty difcourfe 
fKwn a greater diftance. In the firflr place, judging it be- 
comes tfiofe who difpute about precedence in virtue, that . 
they (hould, from their origin, excel others 4 fecondly, be- 
caufe I fhould be iafliamed, if, after having difcourfed mone 
than was ncceffary about perfons excellent indeed, but not 
related to me, I (hould make no mention of our progeni- 
tors, who kept our republic in the moft beautiful order, and 
fo far excelled thgfc who are now in pow-er, as far as the 

moik 
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•moftmiU and pniiknt men cxcdtbemoftfinrage and audi 
beafts. For what 18 there of atrocity in impiety and crimen 
which we ihaQ not find in other cities^ and elpecially ia. 
diofif cities which then wqie the greatefty and are now ^ 
fteemed M SMH we not find various murdcss of brodient 
fttberSf and guefts^ €oq)mitled in them i Siall we not find 
■ aflaffinations of motheffs» inceftuonsbedc^ and chOdreabom 
bydmnwhohofedieifffithers? Shall we not find the de^ 
voiiringof diildmn plotted by die nevcft idaM i Shall we 
not find the cxpofitioa of diofe they bad begotteiH the. 
drowning of ihem^ the Minding of them, and fo manje 
qamesy that none of thoie who are accuftomod to ihew» . 
on die dieatre^ die ctihmities that d^n happened^ ev» 
wanted matter ? I have related thcTe thtng^» not with ad 
intention to reproach diem, buttoihew»tfaatnotoidy«K. 
thing of this nature has been done bf ones (for dus would 
be no proof of virtue, but of diis onty, that our counttymea. 
were different in their natures from the moft flagitious) ^ 
but it becomes diofe, I (ay,wlio diftinguiihedly praife otberSf 
not only to prove, that they are not wicked, but that diey 
have exceed^, in all virtues, both thofe that have been^ 
and thofe who now are ; which any one may ajSrm of our 
anceftors : for they {q religioufly and honourably managed 
bodi the public and their private affairs, as was worthy of 
fuch who were firft begotten by the gods, built a city, ufcd' 
^ laws, and, in all times, obferved piety towards t^c gods^ 
and juftice towards men. They were neither mixod with 
odiers, nor were aliens, but alone of all the Gre^ native- 
primaeval inhabitants ; who had the foil for their nurfe, out 
of which they were born, and loved it in fuch a manner at 
die beft do their fathers and mothers ; who, befides, werefo 
dear to the gods, that what feems very difficult and rare, 
viz. to find any of royal and monarchical families, who 
continue" four or five centuries, that even this happened to 
thfm ; for Erichthonius, bom of Vulcan and the Earth, re- 
ceived bodi die palace and kingdom fi-om Cecrops, who had 
no children; all who were born from him, having received 

the 
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Ihe jreins of govemment, who were not a fiew in numbery 
left their pofleffiofis suid empires down to 'iThefeus; o^ 
;wliofe virtue and 9^iom I wUhl had not difcourfed before^ 
for It would bea much mqre proper (Jace to fpeakof tbem 
in this oration, of ^ich our city is die topic fiut it was 
difficult, or rather impoffiUe, that what oooirred to me dieoy 
Ihould have been refcrved to this time» <Mr diatI(houId dm 
forefee this occafion^ Let me therefore omit thofe things^ 
Once I have uled them on an imprpper oocafion. I will 
only make mention of one adipn, which has h^^pened net- 
tlier to have been mentioned before, nor done1>y any o|her 
than Thefeus, and was the greateft proof of his valpur a^ 
prudence ; for having a poft iecure and large kii^dom, in 
which he bad done many and noUe diings, both in war and. 
the public adminiftration, he defpifed ^ this; and rather 
cl^o(e that glory which arifes from labours and confii£)% 
which would be celebrated in all futurity, dian ina^vity* 
and that felicity which was in his power, oh account of hia 
kingdom* Arid he did dits, not after he was become old» 
liad enjoyed them, or was fatiated with his preient goods ; 
but, whilft he was in vigour, he left the city to be governed 
by the people ; and he himielf never ceaied to face dangers 
both for it and the rejft of Greece. And Ihave here, as &r 
as it was permitted me, made mention of the virtue ol 
'ttiefeus ; and I nuule mention before^ and not negligently, 
of all his virtues* But of thofe perfons merits, yAio under* 
took the adminiflradon of that city, which he gave tbem, 
I know not what I can fay that is fiafficiendy worthy ; who, 
cho' they were ignorant of die fonas of repubfics, yet erred , 
not in their choice, but choie that republic, which ^s ae« 
knowledged by all notonly the moft humane and equitable, 
but the moft beneficial and pleafant to all that ufe it; for 
they conftituted fuch a democracy, as did not adminifter 
things ralhly, or think infolence liberty ; die licence of do- 
ing as each pleaies, happinels; but whidi reprehended 
thofe diings, and was managed by an ariftocracy : whtdi 
ferm, tho* it is uieful, the vulgar rank with that which con- 

fiOs 
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Jifts in the valuatfbn of cftites ; hot that they err by ftupii- 
ty, but bccatife fliiy tievet confidcr things of this nature. 1 
fiy, the fonris of ifcfiublics afe threefold only; an oligarchy^ 
a democracy,' aftcll a monarchy^ ' Yhey who live under thele 
forms, and chafe thofe for migiftrates, whd arc the motf 
proper for all other ofices, and Will admiiiiftef the. public 
affairs in the tnoft juft and beft manner ; I fay, thofe in each 
republic ordier their lives moft wifely in refped of thenil- 
felves and others ; but that they, who make ufe of the moft 
iB(h and wicked citizens in thefe offices, fuch who regard 
xiot what is profitable to' the city, but are ready to fubmit 
to any thing for fatiating their avarice, who would haver 
their cities filled with inhabitants |vho refemble the magi* 
flrates in improbity : I judge thofe, on the contrary, tobtf 
the worft confhltors for their own and the people's good-' 
But as for fuch, who neither aft thus, nor ais I faid before,^ 
but while they are in. fafety, honour thofe moft who flatter 
them; and, as fbon as they begin to fear, have recourfe to 
the beft and moft prudent ; thefe, I judge, will, by turnsy 
manage their affairs fomctimes better, and fometimes worfe. 
Such, therefore, is the nature of republics and comnu)n- 
wealths. . '^ ' 

I BEMEVE thefe topics will furnifti to others i[nore w^rcb 
than have been fpoken ; but I ought not to difpute any 
longer about them, but of the republic only o? our aiice(^ 
tors: for I have pi*omifed to demonftrate this of more Va- . 
lue, and to have beien the caufp of more goods, than that 
conftituted in Sparta. Now, my difcourfe to thofe who 
willingly hear me reafoning about a wife republic, will nei- 
ther be troublefome, nor out of feaion, but connedled with 
what I have faid before ; but to thofe who love not thefe 
things, tho* fpoken with great care, but are chiefly plea(ec( . 
with fuch who abufe others in public affemblies, or, if they . 
abftain from fuch frenzy, praife the moft vile things, or the 
worft of all men who ever lived, I doubtnot but this ora- 
tion will feem longer than it ought to be. But I never 
cfteemed fuch hearers, nor do others who are prudent ; but 

thofe 
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^I0^>^ wUl ratiember what I have npw faid, more tbatt 
^y. |^;i^J;hfi^^tioj9» hot will blame the prolixity of the 
d&fieoucC^ .:ih(Mi^'it ^oiild contain dsn th^oland lines; biit 
iriiU^diiiik it is iA thei^ dwn power fio reaflvand look over 
wJbiep^^ it tMrpIei^0> yetlefteem^thcKe the ij^tqlH 
m^bCRhjMir iHi>l^ing' more willin^y dian att oration whkli 
camftifaiorates meos viitues^ and the ipannpersef wdlci(>Qf 
filiated commonvi^ealths) which woill^J<Hne men^ 9nd 
mtinli they ixwHaUi^ they ,w^)»14 bothi pioflels their lives in 
great^^fy^ and w«ulA.iti|dce.:tbcir.ciliie» happy, I have 
Ihcwn what. ft«t M heeterift ddire of my.oratioft; buti 
am ^AsU^iiC fiiebMepreienfo Jeft lihould feem to eicpreii 
myfsiU m a £ur me/iyier^niahn^ than ihofe things require 
||!hkhrIamgoing.tD:fpeakofi, . . 

THBitj&FpE8^ itilat 0ui: cityif in thofe tidied, was betteir 
fC^vcmed than othe^$i>we jnayjuftly attribute to thoft kings 
whonf I lately meotiQiW* It Was they who inftri^^i^ tht 
people^ in vimie^tjuftio^ aild great moderation, and taught 
Ib^nb by^ th^r pwa^.iSfdmlniffaratiOn^ what I am going, to 
me^tipib;^^ they had ihewed it by exjunple, that the 
Ipig^ 9^^€ry commonwealth isi as it w<^e, the ibul, wfaid| 
kf§ ift^^^c power as pmdence in the beify : for it is the 
ni^PfU^iS^ution which muft ddiberate about eyeiy things 
p^^rye^profperityi and avoid adverfi^^aad be the efTe^iiive; 
cai^e of the good which happens to cities^ which the peo^^ 
fif^ iippn the change^ did not forget i but took more care 
qS this than other thio^ to chufe leaders^ who defired a 
(Q|fuiar ftate> and were endowed with fuch manners as 
they, were, who governed them before i nor did they negll- 
geiuly chufe fuch as no. one would tfuft any thing of hi^ 
pav^e. affairs to *, nor permit thofe^ who were evidefitly 
bad^ to have any ihare in the government, nor fo niuch as 
bear their voice, who difgraced theit own hodies^ and fet 
pretended to advife, qthers how they (hould goveri> the ftate,' 
Koei^ they fiiould h^oipe prudent^ and manage affairs bet* - 
ter. They would^ not fufTer thi5 ; nor^ would they bear tK^ 
vpiqe'pf thoie who had fpent their paternal fubftanceiri in-^ 
• " ' T fameti** 
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fiunous pleafiires, and fought to feek, in the publieilionie^^ 
H remedy for their^private poverty ; nor their voice nekher, 
who always fcek to flatter, and, by lb doingy throw thole 
who liften into trouUe and calamities. All will judge^ iat 
ftich men as ^fe (hould be removed from all ^blic dtan- 
tfh ; and, befides thofe, fuch as fay all jHivate pofleflkins 
belong to die city, and yet are not afraid to plunder diofe^ 
which are its right, and who pretend to love die people^tit 
render them odious to all; who, in w<^, -feat for the 
Greeks, but, in fafi, infuriiig anil odumniating them in 
fuch a manner, diat they m4e odiers fo affeded ^towards 
us, that fuch cities as are befieged woidd^^foori^ridinit the 
befiegers into their walls than our garifons. A peHbn muft 
be worn out with writing, fbould he attetnpt 16 eiipift att 
their crimes and villaihy : whick'<^imes being ieti^dt by 
our fathers, equally "ivMi fuch as wfereguilty of them, theydi^l 
not make any ccunfellors and magnates, but tt^-moft^pi^' 
dent, the bdft, and who had liv^ dife mbftinnobeiitlive^;: 
The iame they made generals, and fehfasembafladors od 
occaiions, and committed all the ihagiftraciistd them i 
thinking, thatthofcj who, in a public fpeechj.Sdtb^^Sia9 
and could give the beft advice, *diat they alon^, and>4i lfl# 
places, and about all bufinefi, would retain the fame^'Ain^^ 
inents ; which indeed happened. By means of this^^2 
dent judgment, they faw; in a few days^ writteh -laiBfej-tK? 
of fuch a nature as the prefent, nor f\]Il of fuch cohJfiUiqN 
and contradiftions, that thofe in force fignify no mofe 
Ofzn thofe that were annulled} but at firft few,*wliicS 
yet would fuffidc thofe who were to ufe them, arid were 
caly to be underftood; then, fuch as were juft, lifeflil, and 
cohfiftent with one another, and tending more to promote. 
a good public ccconomy, than even private commtrte^j; 
fuch as the laws ought to be amongft thofe who live in a 
well-regulated commonwealth. About tiie fame time, they 
i||ivefted with magiftracies, thofe who were chofen by the 
companies and citizens; not making thofe magiftrades 
fuljedla of ambition, or worthy of deiire, but mor^ like 
* thofe 
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thofe offices which give trouble, but rcflefl: honour on. the 
employed ; for it became thofe who were chbfen to go- 
vern, to negleft their private ^airs^ and to abftain as 
much from tiiofe fines, which are ufually given to the ma*' 
giflxacy, as religioufly as from the donations to temples. 
(But who would fuffer this cuftom now ?} Such who dili- 
gently executed tfieir offices, after a moderate encomium,' 
Aey deftined to another employment; but thofe who had 
the leaft failed, incurred the greatcft difgfaces and penal- 
ties : fo that none of the citizens, as now, defired ma- 
^ftracies ; but it was more agreeable to avoid than obtain 
them ; and all thought there could not be a more equitable 
republic, and moi-e beneficial for the people, than that which 
gave them an immunity from fuch fundions, but made 
diem maflers of eIe£Ung magiflrates, and taking punifh- 
ment Of the delinquent ; which happens likewife under the 
happiefl kings. This is an evident fign, that they loved 
what I fay is heft ; for it is certain, that the people oppofed 
the other forms of a republic, which di<pleafe, overturned 
them, and flew the governors; butnuideufe of this nolefs 
than a thoufand years, and continued in it from the time 
when it began down to the age of Solon, and regency of 
Pififlratus ; who being made a governor of the people, much 
prejudiced the republic, and cafl out the beft citizens, as 
lovers of an oligarchy, and at laft diflblved the popular 
ftate, and made himielf monarch. 

Perhaps fonje will fay, that I Q)eak abfurdly (for this 
oraiionmay be fpoken ^inft), becaufe I dare exprefs my- 
felf as if perfedly acquainted with thofe affairs I was not 
prefent at when they were tranfaSed. Now,. I judge, I do 
notjling of this rafhly; for if I alone believed what is faid 
of the antients, and diofe writings which have been handed 
down to us, I might be joftiy blamed. But it is evident, 
that many and prudent meo do the fame. Befides^ if I was 
called upon to give proofs, I could do it, that all men ac- 
quire more fciences by hearing than feeing; yet wq ought 
qot to ncgleft fuch rep/ehenfions (for, perhaps, if no one 
T 2^ anfwcrcd. 
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anfwercd, they might prejudice truth), nor yet dwd! toa 
long on refuting them i but, after having hinted reaibns 
whereby fuch may be proved to trifle, to return from the 
d^ffion to our fubjef^, and finifli what remains; infhidi I 
flialldo. 

It is already fliewn fufficiently, what was the order of 
the republic which then was, and the time which we ufed 
it ', it remains, that we recite the anions which arofe from 
a well-regulated republic By thefe it will be deara: un^. 
derftood, that our anceftors had a better and more mode- 
rate government than others; and that they niade ufe of 
fuch coun(ellor$, as it becomes prudent men^ But before I 
exi^in myfelf on thefe heads, I muft fpeak a few preiiitory 
words to thefe ci^itics ; for if, neglecting l^eir reprehen* 
fions, who can do nothing elfe but find fault, I (hould fe(ate 
in order both their other a£kions, and the military CQndu£t^ 
by the means of wbidi our ancefiors cotnquered the Barba- • 
rians, and became famous among the Greeks ; it muft hap- 
pen, that fome will fay^ diat I recite the laws which Lycur*. 
gus made, and ^e Spartans ufe. I indeed confefs, that I 
ihall mention many things which are received ampngft 
thcmi not that Lycurgus invented, orfirft thought of them*, 
but that he imitated the government of our anceftors in the 
beft manner which he could, and conftituted amongft them 
a democracy, tempered with an ariftocracy, fuch as was 
amongft us ; made the magiftrates be eledled not by lots, 
but votes, and rendered as facred by law the^ ele£lion of 
thofe elders who prefide over all things, as it is faid pur an? 
ceftors did in the election of thofe who were chpieh into 
the Areopagus : befides, he gave theiii the fame authority 
which he knew our fenate had. That therefore he. rege- 
lated their affairs as oyrs were formerly, it is eafy for thofe 
who are defirous, to be informed by many. But that the 
Spartans neither exercifed the arts 6f war before, nor better 
than our countrymen, I judge I (hall make fo manifeft by. 
thofe confli£b and battles, which, it is confefTed, happened 
at that time, that not even they» who are fooliihiy partifans 

of 
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mf die Lacedsmotiians ihall be able to contradiA mj wonb» 
nor diofe either who admire, envy, and endeavour to imi- 
'tale 1I8. 

I $HALX. make an exordium of what I am going to &f, 
.pfSrhgps unpleafant to fon^e in thehearing, but no^ ufelefs in 
4he narration i for if any one fay, that theft two cities hav^ 
been authors itf great good to the Grecians^ and of the 
g rea t c ft calamities after the expedition of Xerxes, he miift 
j^ppear to fyesk the Qruth to aUthofe who/know any thing of 
the actions of lihofe times ; for they fought bravdy againft 
^ , his power; and, when they had done this, and it became 
them to have confulted wifdy about what remained, they 
/d), I do not fay, into that folly, butmadnels, that, with 
liim who had attacked, and defigned to have entirely de- 
firoyed both thefe dties, and opprefled the other Greeks 
with flavery ; with fuch a one, I fay,whom diey might eafily 
have conquered both by fea and land, they made a perpetual 
peace, as with one who had been a bendTa^lor ; and envy- 
ing one another's virtues, and falling into mutual war and 
emulation, they ceafed notdeftroying themielves, 'and other 
C^pectans, till they had given the greateft opportunity to the 
enemy of reducing our city to the extremeft danger by theif 
power, and again of reducing theirs by the power of us. 
And when they had been fo far furpafled in prudet^ce by a 
barbarous king, they neither grieved then in a becoming 
manner the calamities they fu£Fered, nor as wa^ worthy 
of themfdves $ nor does it now fhame fome of the Grecian 
cities to flatter for his wealth* For the Argtves and 
Thebans helped him to conquer Egypt ; we, and the La«> 
eedsemonians, though there is an sdliance betwixt us, are 
more hoftilely inclined towards one anodier, than againft 
tiiofe we ^ght with. Of which this is no finall proof: 
for we confult in common about no one thing; but we 
(eparately both of us fend embafiadors to him, hoping, 
that vdiichfoever city he favours, will render itfclf maf- 
tcr of Greece ; not obferving, that he is wont to infult 
diofe who ferve him, but endeavours, by all methods, to 

T 3 end 
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end contentions with fiich as oppole and contemn Iifs 
power. 

I HAVE rdated thefe things, not ignorant that fomeiK^ 
be bold enough tofay, that I have ufed difcourfe foitigh to 
my fubjefl. But I think, that no difcourfes were ever fpoke, 
that could agree better than thofe with wliat went before^ 
or by which any one can better (hew that our anceftors 
were prudenter^an they in diings of thegreateft moment; 
I mean, thofe who governed our city, as tvell as thofe who 
governed the Spartan city after the war wiA Xerxes ; for it 
is certain, that they, in thofe times, made peace wiA the 
Barbarians, and ruined themfdves and other cities, and 
,now would command the other Greeks, and fend embaiEi- 
dors to contraA friendfhip, and make an alliance with the 
Periians. But they who before held^ our city, did nothing 
of this nature, but quite the contrary ', for they as refolutely 
abftained from Grecian cities, as' religious perfons from the 
confecrated gifts in temples; and they thdught that the 
moft juft and necdTary war, which by all mankind was 
carried on againft the favagenefs of wild beafts : the nex( to 
this, that which was by all the Grecians againft the Bar- 
barians, who were both enemies by nature, and in all times 
ill-intentioned to us. I have not made this oration out of 
my own invention, but from my reafoning.upon their ac- 
tions ; for feeing other cities entangled in many diftrefles 
and wars, and their own only well governed, they judged it 
neither became them, who were wifer, and maiiagcd their 
• republic better than others, either to difregard, or let thofe 
cities which were of confanguinity with tiiem perilh : but 
that they ought to confider how, and endeavour to free 
Aem from their prefent evils.. Having thus thought, they 
tried,by embaffies and arguments, to put an end to thediflen- 
fions of thofe cities, which were lefs difordered; but to thofe 
who laboured more under feditions, they fent thofe of the 
greateft authority -among their citizens, who gave them 
counfel about fuch things as were then in agitation, and 
cpnvcrling with thofe, who, on account of poverty, could 

not 
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V^ live ift tbeir own. c<iwttsy) and w^re by nature worfe dijf- 
po^fA than was. convenient for the laws ffU€;h ufually r^ta 
^tt6$);(fuoh, l{«f^ tfaey perluaded to make war along- 
%ijdi thoBy and jfeek a better life than that which they then 
ledi Tha?e bctng many who chofe thefe terms> and obeyed 
^hete coimrdby compofmg armies of them, ihey, after their 
buying overthrown and driven out all thofe Barbarians, who 
lleld.iikie; ifland$,^and who inhabited both the (hores of the 
cyMsiiin^/ placed thofe of the Greeks there who were in 
tiift gr^ateft indi^gence. And they never ceafed to a£i;, and 
9yss^ tbJa to others^ until tbey heard, that the Spartans had 
fubjedfced to theml^ves thePelpponneilan cities. After*, 
'mmis^ thisy were forced to turn their minds to their own 
afiktrs. . What good dien came from that war carried on 
about the coJonies and Xeizure of lands ? (for, I judge, moft 
w'^hc deilrous of hearii^ this.) I ^fwer, that the GreeW 
hecame richer in all ibe neceflaries of life, and were more 
at eonconl, by being freed from fuch and fo qiany men, that 
the Barbarians were driven out of their country, and be* 
b«c:ani^ more fubmiffive than before ; and duit thofe who 
i$rere th^ authors of liiefe things, were made famous, and 
doubled the extent of Greece. Therefore I cannot find a 
greater benefit, or a more univerfal one done the Grecians. 
But, perhaps^ we ihall have to mention what will be more 
relsited to military knowledge, and tho' worthy of leis ho- 
nour, yet,manifeft to all : fpr who is ignorant, or who has 
not heard in the feaft of Bacchus from the tragedians, what 
happened to Adraftus among the Thebans ? who endea. 
vouring to reftore the fon of CEdipus, and his own fon-in. 
law, loft a great many of the Argives, but faw all his cen. 
turions flain ; and he having (hamefully faved himfelf, when ' 
he could not obtain an agreement, nor carry off the dead 
for burial, becoming a fupplicant to our city, while Thefeus 
governed it^ prayed that it would not fuffer fiich men to lie 
unburied, and an antiept inftitute and native cuftom to be 
abiopted, which all men ufe, not as having been invented 
by mortal underftimdingy but as commanded by divine 
./ T 4 poweri 
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power; which Thcfeus having heaid, and making no ^^ 
lay, he ftnt embafladors to Thebes, who mi^t paAadfi 
diinn to tal^e a more pious reiolution GOllc^nfn§;thedcadj^^ 
and give a more equit^ie anfaaer than ihe foannr $ an4 
might hint this, that our city would not pemiit the» to 'm^^ 
• fring^the common hiw of Greece : which they whtf thaMv 
governed in Thebes having beard, t^ were not<if ^lat^ 
^timent wfaidi fome are about ^ofe Mimgi, nor peififted 
in what they fixft decreed $ bUt when they had fleaded theif 
diufe widi moderation, and accufed the hcfiegan, ibief 
gave the power to our city ^ taking away tfir dead 
bodies. 

Nor let any one imsigtne|I am^ignoraUt, diat I now ttm^ 
to fpcak.contrary to what I wrote in the panegyric concern* 
ing thefe ihii^* But I chin)c noneof ihofe^ whoon un«^ 
derfiand them, will be io fooliib, or fiaU of onvy, as not to 
praife me, and judge I a&ed priiden^^ tfaatlfpobe dieiiiil 
t)^t maimer, and now in this^ I kniow I have wiote on 
thefe topics jufUy and piofitably $ biit how smich at that' 
time ourxity excelled in warlike a^kmi (for defignt^ to 
demonftrate this, I related what had happened at Thebes), 
Ithink that a£Hon evidently ftews i6 aH,' which ^forced the 
Argive king to be fuppliant to our city, and reduced the 
Theban lords to thofe flraits, that fhey diofe rather to obey 
the mefiagl^ f<2nt by our city than the law of a deity. Nor- 
thing of which could have been wdl^p^formed, unlefsouff 
city had for excelled the reft in authority and power. 

Havinp m^ny and^ noble ^^tms to mention of oin-an« 
ceftprs, I am doubtful in what method { fliall treatof li^em} 
for { am morr follicitous about that than any otherthSng. I 
am novir come to the laft part of the difcourfe which I dor 
flg^d; in which J promifed to prove, that ouranceftors 
ewelled the Spartans in wars and battles. This oratioii 
wiH feem nioft iiicredible tp the vulgar, but others wi^ 
know it to be true. Juft now I doubted, whether I 
(hpuld firft relate die conflidte and battles of the I^Hir? 
ti^is, or thofe of <»if countrymen ^ but I ik>w chiife to re- 
late 
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fclte the battles, of the fetmer, that I maj finiih diis ofatioa 

upon thefe t«7o cities^ by their more {jkttioatt and equitaUe 

fftiSAans^ After that tbe Ddri^s, who had inaiohed irith ai| 

fafmy idto Pebponaefiis, had divided the cities into duss 

divifions, and had ^ictdrted the lands ftom itidi as had 

jttftly p^flelled diem y they, who had for their lot Ajgoe 

and Meifena, adminiflered their commcmweakhs almoft in 

tbe feme manner as the other Greciaus. ' As for the dikd 

paur^ whom we call Lacedaemonians, tkafe» who have tbo^ 

vmighly examined their hiflory, f^^, that tfaqr were moi* 

ieditious than anyodier of the Gredcs}' and wiiea thoie^ 

vadio had more devated'^ minds than the Yulgar, were be^ 

eotnemdfiets^ diey took not fuch meaftures a^ are ufual^ 

taken by thofe who have iiifiered by (edition $ for they jud^ 

odMtSjTwho allow tfiofe who have moved a (edition, to Kve 

in the- city, and be partakers of all advantages excepting 

maigtftracies, very imprudent, if they imagine they ca;i go^ 

inem the coml^onwealdi with fecurity^ while tbqr Jnhabic 

wMi thofe whom they have trefpailed againft. They fiif» 

&e Spartans did no fiich thing ; but made an equali^ ^* 

mon^ themfelves, and fuch a democracy, as it becomita 

Ihofe to make who would always live in concord ; but diat 

they placed the common people about them in the net^« 

bourhood, opprcffing their minds with ilavery, no lefi than 

thofe of their fervants. . After they lad done this, tho'it 

was juft that all fiiould hawe received an equal portion of 

land, they feized, thd' they were but a few, not only the 

beft part, but fo much as no others of At Greeks hav« ; ^ 

and they only divided the worft part amohgft die nmhitude» 

that, cultivating it widi a great deal of labour, they migfit 

(icarce have daily food. Afterwards dieir numbers being di* 

yidbd, they m^de the vulgar and gre^teft part plant diem^ 

^Ives in a veiy narrow compafs, called by names like thcfe 

who dwell in cities, but having lefs power than the com^ 

moneft people amon^ us. When they had thus deprived 

them of all which it is juft freemen ihodd enjoy, th^ im* 

^ed .oi)[ them t|be gr«ut^ Iha^e of dangers} for in thofe 

expedi- 
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cxpedttionsy wben the Icing hesded. their army, .thc^ 
oUigjed them to fland man by man by themfdv^i and 
fome they chofe» who were to be placed before the firft 
phalanx $. and, if it was necdTary to fend fucoour in 
labours and dai^r, and lighten the ledioufneA of length 
•f time» they would fend thefe to run the ha^^ards of o* 
thefs. Why need I £xy more, in enumerating all the 
conlunwiies dsne . the multitude ? rather, after menticm* 
iflg. the greateft evil, let us omit the reft^. for it is per* 
Biitted the ephori, without pafling judgment, to flay as 
many as they will, of thofe who, from the beginning, have 
fttffercd fuph hardfiiips, and on occafion are fo ufeful;. tho' 
k is not thus permitted the other Greeks to kill the moA pro* 
fligate flaves. 

I THEKZTOSLE have <poke more at lai^ of their mamier 
of treating their domeftics, and the faults committed againft 
them, that I might alk of thofe admirers of all the Spartans 
a&ions, whether thqr approve of thefe, and the wars tbejr 
bave had With the inferior clafs ? for I think they have been 
great, and cruel, and the caufes of calamities to the Con- 
quered, but of profits to the vigors ; fqr the £dce. of which 
they always continue fitting, but fuch battles indeedas are 
neither religious; repxitable, honourable, nor glorious, for 
thofe who claim that excellence which confifts not in arts 
and many other diings, but that which grows up in the 
mind with piety and juftice, and about which is all this 
difcourfe ; vAiich fome defpifing, praife them, altho^ they 
hiivc committed more faults than others : nor do they ob- 
ierve, that they bptray their own minds, and (hew that they 
would praife thofe wiio dareli to kill their brothers, friends, 
and partners, if they might enjoy their pofleifions : for &ch 
crimes are like diofe which the, Spartans have committed, 
which whofoever approve of, muft have the fame fentiment 
about what I have mentioned. I wonder there ifiould Bo 
any, who do not think that |>attles and victories, gained con« 
trary to right, are more (hamcful, and difgraced by infamy, 
than defeats received without cowardice ; cfpccially fince 

they 
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^ejr know, that great but wicked armies arc often fupcriot 
*tx> good men, and thofe who chufe to run dangers for their 
country $ whom we may with much more jufHce praUe» 
than tliofe who arc ready to die for acquiring others proper- 
ties, and are like to mercenary troops ; for thefe are theao* 
tions of defperate men.. But that good men fometimes 
Ihould more unfuccefifully make war thaaaggreflbr^ in in- 
juries, fome one perhaps will fay, proceeds from the negli- 
gence of the gods. This ailment I may ufe in regard of 
Aoie calamities which befel die Spartans at ThermopyIae» 
which all who have ever heard of, praife and admire moie 
than thofe battles which were gained over adverfaries, but 
were fought againft tho(e they ought not to have been: 
which victories fome take a pleafure in praifing, being ig« 
norant that nothing is religious or honeft, which is not faid 
and done with juftice; which nev^ was the care of the 
Spartans : for they have in view nothing elfe, but to fme 
pn others properties as much as poffible. But our citizens 
never laboured any thing with fuch ardor, as to flouriih widi 
glory amongft the Greeks ; for they thou^t, that no fea^ 
tence could be more true or equitable than fuch as was gi- 
ven by the whole nation. They ihewed they were of Mm 
inind, both by their behaviour in the adminiftratipn of the 
republic, and their other adions ; for in all the three wars 
which happened betwixt the Greeks and Barbarians, befides 
the Trojan, pur city was the chief: one. of which was that 
carried on againft Xerxes, in which out citizens as far ex- 
celled theLacedaemc^ians as they did all others; the other 
was that which happened at the time when thie colonies were 
efiablilbed, and to which none of the Dorians came as fuc^ 
cours : but our city, becoming the leader of the indigent! 
and of as many others as would, changed affairs fo, that 
. it was the caufe, tho' the Barbarians were accuftomed to 
ieize the greateft Grecian cities, that the Greeks could do 
what they before had fuiFered. Of thefe two wars enough 
has been fiud in the preceding oration ; I will now make 
mention of the third, whi^ was raifed when the Grecian 

cities 
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citm were latidy reboilty and ems yet oiwped ^kt kii^^ 
^hmng which ^riod, both the dreadfiiUflft wai9 awl Ae 
jrfateft daogieri faaf peaedi all which lean neidiertmaginc 
AT expbiiu Omittiiig therefore the •grtateSt part of wiiat 
aais done at thatiime^ but not vwodTary to be roentiMed 
H pttkot, I will*' as hnuiy as I can, endeavour tafpeaJk of 
tbqie who attached om city, and thofe Jiattles whidi were 
wofthy of leme mh i a ttac ', as lihewife of our captains, the 
caufes pretendedi and 'die power of thofe nations whidh 
IhUowed them: for Aefe tiUng^anll fiAce^ befidea what 
we have faid of :lheadver£irics« The Thracians, indeed, 
with Euimdpus the ion >of Neptvne, made an inroad upon 
fntnr lands, and oomendcd for the city with Eridheus, fay^ 
g^g, that NcpdKK^ befaie Minerva, bad fetzed on it; and 
the Scythians, with tkt Amasons, who were faid to be be^ 
gotten by Mars, undenaoKik an expedition on account of An^ 
liopey the lifter of Hi{^ita,who bad both violated the laws 
Aat were iacied amongft thean, and captivated with the love 
of Tbefeus, had fsAowed and been married to him : but 
the Pdbponnefems'doif^ the fame with Euryftfaeus, who 
had not fuffered for thofe injuries wlucih he had done Her'* 
cules, and he undertiiking a war againft our anccftors, as 
if he would uke ^thence his children (for they had fled to 
" us), fidlered that which was due to hb merits ; for lie was 
lb far from performing what he had written in his letten, 
Aat he would bring the fupplicants under bis power, that, 
conquered in a batde, and taken by our men, beiinfflted 
his life, after he had begged it of thofe whom he had dc* 
ananded. After this, vAken thofe fent by Darius to ravage 
Greece, had made a defeent at Marathon, and they were 
involved in more diftrefles and greater calamities than^dwy 
hoped to have broua^ upon our city, they were idl forced 
to fly out of Gfeece. Our anceftors, therefedre, whea 
ihey had cimquered 2J^ thofe who did not invade them at 
the feme time, but as opportunity, cbeir utility, or couhfeh 
happened, and had repulfed their injuries, were not changed 
when they haddonc fuch gpcat IhingSyCUM* fuffcrcd the fame 

as 
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ims. tliofe, who, beqtufe they had-confuhsd prudently, and ha4[ 

acquired great wealth and glory, being^lated by fuch giaii*t 

4eur, and blinded by pride, were dqirived of reaibn, aoA 

reduced to a more humble and wotffe ^atb than what thef) 

^ere in before. But avoiding this, they {»9riefered in jfadlr 

Ovm inftitutes, becaufe they had a b^er goveratnentit 

C£>nceiytng higher thoughts from the bidbit of their roindtp, 

and prude^ce^ than from the paft battks, and becaufe thqr 

^^(oidd be more admired .by others, for this combncy and.mo- > 

deration, than that valour ^icb they fhewed amidft laboun, 

said dangers ; for they aU perceived, that qnany of tbofe vi^; 

exceed in wickedne% have warlike brav^; but Ihatthf^, 

hod are void of that virtue, which is uiefiil iiuall thln^i a^, 

can benefit every one ^ and that it is^ijQherentinrthem aloue^^ 

viho ar9 happily born, educated, and inftru£ted,< whidi. 

thofe, who then govemeid the city, were pofleiled of,^ aod 

Aereby were 1^ authors of all the felicity -I have me^itionei. 

adK>ve« 

' I HAVE obferve4 otheni to conclude their orations wit}|j 
the greateft and moft memorable tranfa^ions. Indeed I^ 
diink thofe who fo judge and fo do, to.be wife men ; but as> 
it is not permitted me to do ti^ fam€^> I muft extend tpjl 
oration beyond thofe bounds* The reaibn why I do fp, J, 
ihallmention hereafter, when I have fpoken of t^ofe advo-^ 
cates for the Spartans* I was correding this oration, wheiu 
St was written fo far as we are come, with three or four, 
young perfons who ufed toconverfe with me i when we hadi^ 
read it over, it feemed to be well compofcd, and only to^ 
want a conclufion ; yet I judged it proper to fend for fome' 
one of thofe who had been my fcholars, but had lived in an 
oligarchy, and had always afFe£led to pr^ufe the Lacedxmo* 
nians $ that if any thing falfely fpoken had efcaped me, he,^ 
by his quick perception, might acquaint me with it. When| 
he therefore came, and had read the oration, he found no- 
thing which I had written amifs, but prsufed it very niuch,.^ 
and faid of each part almofl the fame as' we judged ;j 
^' it appeared he did not approve of thofe things which 

had' 
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Itad been faid of the Lacedzmonians. He foon (hewed it f 
kr he dared to fay, that, had they been authors of no other 
good to the Oreekr, yet all fhould be juftly grateful to them 
dki this atcount, ilhat, having invented the nobleft infti-> 
lutes, ' they themfelves had ufed them> and had Ihewn them 
to'others. 'This fo fliort and brief an aflertion, was the 
reafon I did not finifh the oration as I defigned, but thought 
lihould a£t {hamefally, and with meannefs, if, being pre- 
fent myfelf, I fhould fuiFer any of my difciples to ufe fuch 
indecent expreffions. Thinking in this manner, I aiked of 
Km, if he had- no Value for the perfons prefent, nor was 
alhamed of an impious and falfc pofition, which was like-, 
nirife full of contradi£Hons. You will underftand, added 
I^ that it is fuch, if you afk of the prudent what inftitutc« 
they judge the moft beautiful j and, again, how long it is 
lince the Spartans have itihabited Pcloponnefus. There is 
none but will think the chief of aH inftitutes to be piety to- * 
wards the gods, juftice towards men, and prudence in other' 
things.' All will fay, the Sj^artans have not inhabited there^ 
above feven hundred years. Thefe things being fo, if you 
fky the truth, when you affert that they were the inventers 
of the' beft inftitutes, it neceflarily follows, that thofe who 
were born many ages before the Spartans had fettled there, 
were not partakers of them ; neither thofe who fought at 
Troy, nor thofe bom in the time of Hercules and Thefeus, 
, nor Minos the fon 'of Jupiter, nor Rhadamanthus, nor 
JEacus, nor any of the reft who are now. celebrated in 
hymns for thefe virtues, but all of them enjoy a falfe ho- ] 
nour* But if you trifle, and it is reafonable that thofe 
who were born of gods, fhould both have praftifed thefe 
virtues more than others, and have fhewed them to pofte- 
fity, it cannot happen qtherwife, but that you muft feem 
extravagant to the hearers, when you praife any in fo rafh 
and fuch an unjuft a manner ; and commend thofe who de~, 
ferve reprehenfion, as if you had heard nothing of my ora- 
tion. Thus you had erred before, but had not fpoken con- 
tradiftion^i but when I have produced my oration, which 

(hews. 
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fttewd^ ffa&t the Lacedsemonians have committed many and 
heinous actions: agaitift their relations and other Greeks, 
how coul^ you fay, that thofe who were guilty of Aich 
crimes, were the chief audiors- of thenobleft inftitut^i 
Befides, I ^ond^ret), that you ihould be ignorant, that it k 
not every ont who &ids out ffaat which is either wanting toi 
inftitutes^ &fts, or any other things, bq$ diofe who excelin 
genius^ hsive bebn able to 4earn the moft antient fciences, 
and hkve applied t)^ minds more dian e^ers^ to new ixi^ 
ventions ; from all which the Lacedaemonians We -remoter 
fiian the Vety Barbs^Mis : foi it wiU appear, th^t diefe have 
been both the fcholars ami- teachers pf many inventiom 1 
but the others have been fo^aiverfe to coil^mo'A: learning and 
j^ofophy, that Aey fcarn not lettert j wfaidi have fucb 
poWerj diat whoftw^et^-'kriow thcni wdfi and ufe them^ 
rtg^y, know riot only nirbat b done in their own a[ge, but 
Vrhat Was done irf atfYimes; Yet you, I fay, have darecT 
tjtrcall thbfc wh6 are ignorant of fuch things, the inventeri" 
of the holileft 4Uc5pfine ; and tho* you kAow this, that they* 
liabituate tiieir childrehta fuch exercifesj' By 'which th^ 
iliay hot bitome benefa£tdrs to Greece, but may prejudice it 
much^a^'poffible; And ihouM I reckon up all their exer-^ 
ifife, I Adlild c&fe a grieat naiifea bpth mrmyfclf anrfliear-^ 
«s. '^But wheft I'hivc nfcntibncd" only-onej which'th^* 
loVe, anfef '^efbiWeft tif, I thinfti I JhairTiave demonftrafed- 
sif thcW mariiiciy;' forthcy fendtheifyo^A,'asfo(m as rihigH 
iJte, ifttotht^-fi^y; oh^wtence t>iF Huirtiiig;l)iitrirr fadjt^*'' 
rob thofe who live in the country : in which cafe, iho^4^ 
they Be'talKh, they pay mbiifey, ^ and are^aflled for It j %tt 
Aofe who have committed more crimis^aiiTd cop!iit2itff off^ 
fometjiing, are m6re celebntted among the'boys than odwr^ 5 
aftd when they arrive ar manhood, if tfcy continue tn- 
Acfe praaiccs they loved vAttii boys, diey ftand the fetreft- 
chance for the highcft magiftracics. Now, if any onet!an ' 
ihew me any part of their difcipline more loved by them, 
•r more honoured,.! will confefs I have hitherto feid nothing 
to any purppfe. But what is there noble, what hoaeft, nay, 

I not 
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iiotw«rdiypf ftftme, in fucha&UmsI How camanjr-ofM^ 
daoditfwift tbw efttem them mad) who praUe th6C« wh<a» 
haivt fi>£ur depart^ from the fcnfe of common law% aokA 
ftmh ilotp in this t^p^Qj eidior with Greeks or B^bari-« 
mtal for t)ie& thifik the mifchicvou^ gni thieves wOrie t)utt 
flavcftc the othecy tliofe boyt, wlipare d^icf in f^eh^^ons^ 
ibe btft iimang l)iew feUowSf wd honour theii) ^e iMft.» 
(lit wlitf: pmdetit Jnan would Adt .chufe rather (a.4ie^ .t}|9itt. 
bekiiQWB> by fiicb prti^ceB, coimagMM |>e could mtn^ 
ikice^iriKtii^j ;.. 

. Whbh be'ha(Ab|ffirciithi9) heididnot confidently oppojG^ 
^ny tliji^ I fai4» nor yet v^aa emhely filmt i but added» yoii. 
il4<ed ( me a ni ng s ) have ^polf^ kvjiudi. amannery as if X 
^ipproveiof a^.tt^^e.thillg^« apdtfaiakt^ Yofi 

ftem to nije jullly t>^,hlame dieq^.forthe Ucentioufhe&of theg^ 
children) smL many other thungs,' but^yet-tp find, ^ult with 
H^upjiiftly : iQi i was lbrry9whilej sead the oration^ ^iotlTo 
much £qc what was, £iid in it ag^inft the Lacedapffig/iwnf y, a^ 
becaufe I> v^ ^jraa hitherto accuftomed to;pratrethem> had 
nc^ing to pppofe. When I wf^r^ced to tbe^ftxaitSfi 
Ifaid what, remained to me^ v>z.,. that we ought to.be g^ate«, 
f]4 to;them, [if pn no other account, .at leaAoi\ jE;hi^,^.thaC 
^y ufed themoft beautiful jnftiu^. ^ I f^d np^^is lyttli 
a view either to p|ctjf, jufticc, Qi;.pfud«|i<?e^ which jroj^mea* 
tjoaed) but to the^mi^ic games, fheir^^cii^offoiti'r 
tude, their fonc^^d, and, in a wpijd,^ their^^^^ l^rt^ 
Vhich all win confjE;i^. .t;p bf nohle^^^ t% jcbi^ftyi .tf. ufc^ 

.He having iaidjthls, I recoiii^^.^ii^^^pfwers npt.as if he 
had re&ited any thing of my acciffation> bu; as hiding what* 
was the moft veheniently iaidy na| illiterately^ but wifely^ 
and as having defended the othe^ things ipore modeftly^ thaa 
he at firft boailed. But omittii^ this, I tok) hitn, Ilnd a 
more grievous accufation againft wh?t he laft had (aid, ^laii 
about the boys thieving; for by that^exerfifc, faid I, they 
have corrupted their own children j but by what you now 
have mentionedj they have ruined Greece. It is an eafy 

I ^matter 
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inatter to know thiss fbr, I think, all wUI confefs, that 

d^o£b. are the worft of men, and worthy of Ae greateft pu-^ 

nifliments, who life things which were invented for good»' 

to the ruin of others, not of Barbarians, nor ddinquentsy 

nor of &ofe who invade their coiintrjr, hat of tbofe wheir 

are moft united with them by alKances imd blood; whidr 

die Spartans have done^ Nowj hovir can any one fay, that 

thi^ ufe the military art weH, who have never cesfed' 

to deftmy thofe at all times, whom they ou^t to havepre* 

icfved ? But you are not the only perfon ignorant of what 

thcfy ufe well, but almoft all the Greeks; for asfoohasthey 

have feen any da fo^ or have heard.from others, that diey 

ardently ftudy thofe things which are efteemed laudable^ 

they immediately praife them, and make many d^fcourfes of. 

^diem^' tho' th^ do not know what will happen. But it 

becooMs thofe -v^bo would judge with fanity, to be calm in: 

things of this nature in the beginnings and have no opinion^ 

skbout them ; but when fuch a time is dapfed, that thejr 

have beeaobferved fpeaking and a£Ung bodn in private and 

public: affairs^ thenweifaotridconfldereach^of dieth kccu^ 

Fdtdy, and honour aindpraife thofe who apfdy with juftice 

and integrity thofe fkidies which they havexhofen, but ta 

reprehend ^e delinquent and profligate, and £bunrtheir ev^ 

ample ; refle£bing, that the nature of things neither benefit) 

or prejudice us,' bnt that ike ufb made of them by ^nen, and 

^eir ai^ons, are the caufes to us of all events. This any: 

one may know ftom henqe; for the fame thing; every wherey 

and no ways differii^ are ufeful to fpni^;,. rand hurtful t<^ 

orthers : but it is not confonant to r^afen, that each thing 

ihould have a nature contrary to itfelf, and not be the fame 9 

yet that nothing ihould happen of a like nature to thofe 

who zSt rightly and ji^ly^ which happens to thofe who live 

luftfully and ibamefuUyy will appear no ihyllery to thpfe 

who reafon juftly. The fame difeourfe would hold good 

about concord ; for it is of a fimilar nature with other vir^r 

tues : but yet I affirm, that one fort (^ concord is the cauie 

. 9f many, goodsy but the other of many calamities f and 

U ,fuclk 
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fuch is that of the Spartans : for the truth fliall be ipolcen^ 
Ao* I may feem to ibme to fay what is incredible. Tbey* 
tidcing it for ui opportimity, diat they undierftood ftom trst-* 
vellers, how the Oreeks were at vari^mce amongft them^ 
fehrs, fb behave^ as if they thought that rapine was art^ 
and that what i* the greateft calamity to other dtie$> Acy 
believed moft beneficial to themielves. By this means, it was 
in>their power to treat thofe cities which were fi> adBifbed, 
as tfaey pleafed. Therefore none can juftly praife them far 
their concord any more than pyrates^ and thofe who are 
c^cupied in other-malevolent a£tion8 and injuftrccs; for- 
tfaey^ by* agreement, imong themfelves^ flay othen. But 
if I flioUld feem to make a coroparifon unworthy of their 
glory, I will omit it ; and fay then» that the TrebaUi,who!m 
all 2Jl%w to agree better together thaa all other men, yet 
flay not only their neigbbows, and thofe n^hojdin^ell near to 
liiem, but all others which they can reach ^ whom certainly 
it does not becooie thofe, who are lovers of virtue, tomi-». 
tafee, but die beauty of wifdom, of jufboe, and other tirtues;: 
Yet thofe virtues benefit not their own natures, but render 
diofe they come to» and remain with, happy. But the La* 
cedsemonians^ on the contrary, ruin thofe they approach, 
and claim the goods of others as theijr own lawful pof- 
feffion, 

Whek I had fafd this, Ifilencdl him I fpoke againft, 
an able man, experienced in many things, and as well 
verfed in the art of fpeaking as any of *iy difciples. But 
all the youths that were with me^ w6rc- not of the fame 
fentiment as t^ yet they praifed me, as having difputed 
more ardently than they had expefted, and contended 
nobly; but him they dcfpifed, not judging wifely, butmlf- 
taking about both : fi^r he went away wifer, and 'rtrJtb fuch 
a humble mind, as becomes wife men, and experiencing 
fometfaing of a like nature with what is mentioned in the 
Delphian oracle : he underftood himfeif, and the Lacedae- 
monians, betto- than before. But I was left fuccefgful 
enough in the difpute,yet left more fodifli on diat account,. 

and 
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and bcjtdep tl»n becomes perfom of my age, full of juvenile 
perturbatioii^ It appeared I. was (b aiFeded ; for as fdon a»« 
I J|i|d 4^furei t did not rc;ft I»?fore I dictated to my boy that 
oratian: wbich I h«d m^e a little before with fo liiuch plea^ 
fttr«9 tW. it w«s ^ liftl^ aft^r like to give me trouble $ for 
though I bad written- aU things in it nobly and juftly^ yet X 
grieved, ;|nd;was fofryfot what I faid of the Laced^mo** 
niatis ; for I did not/eem to myfelf to have fpoken mode^ 
nibeif; of .theiii» nor fts of ^others^ but negligently, with too 
much acrimony^ and an entire inconfidetationw Whereforei 
often iiu;liped tp hlq% it out, or burn it> I changed rby pur« 
po{tf,.pityiji;ig my old'nge^ and thelabout Ihad employed 
in. ip compoTitiom . While I was iii this trouble^ and often 
npepted^. I thought it moft: prudent, after calling thofe of 
mj difi^es Who were in the city^ to deliberate with them^ 
u^f^r.jtbis oration was to be fupprefiedy or delivered ta 
thoib who would re<;^v$ it; and determined to do what' 
feem^d l>rpper to tham< . ^^e^ving thus, I made no delay t 
but they w«re foon called togpber whi^m I mentioned. I. 
tojlditb^mpn what ocioafionfthey were met^ and the oratioa 
W9fin9i*: itwaspr^if^^ received with :applaufej and ob- 
tidQad. aU the ends which diofe do who^fiii^ceed in. orations 
of the deiclamatory ttnd4 This being over^ the others dif^ 
putedamo^ngtheii^lyeaaboMt what had been read; buthei 
whoftt I had firft <2onfuked» him, I mean, who praifed the 
Xaceda^nionians, and wi^ whpm I had disputed rhore than 
I ought ; sdfter he had ordered filence and looked at me, faid, 
he doubted what he ibould .do at prefent ; that he would nei- 
ther lliibeljeve the things I had advanced, nor yet entirely 
aflent to them^ I wander, txyn he, if you were fo grieved' 
oribhry, aff you intinurte, for idipfe thin^ which have beeil 
fpok^ef the Lacedienonssns (for I fee nothing of fuch a' 
nature as to defervec repentance), or whether you did noe^ 
de&gnedly call ustc^dBcCitoconifalt ab^the oration, an(f 
whom you wdl knew vmdd praifb whatever ydtt fay or d'P«- 
Kiildent pe^fons arc accuftomed to comihunlcate diofe wrrt- 
\ which they finiAi vuiA great labour^ e^pemlly to thofe' 
it. y U 2 who 
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trlioare wirer flian thcm^lvcs; at Icaft, with riioTe who Witt 
give their opinion freely ; die contrary of which you hav« 
done : ncitlicr of which reafons I approve of, ' Btit ' fou 
fecm to me to have caufcd this meeting of ours, and*<?wn- 
pofed rile panegyric of the city not m^-fimple vlfewi'^horaSi' 
you have fidd to usr, but becaufcyou" had a* mind' it)- Inake 
tnal'of usi whethfef we ferionffylippljr ourfchresr to our Ihi- 
dies, and remember thofc things'' wc'hiard diirtiTgk)ur in- 
jlnidHon, and |icrcctvc the method and art of thfe ofaUcrn," 
You indeed fecm prudently to praHt your city, that you* 
may plcafe tbe multitude of citizens^ 2md atquirc * glory a- 
mongft thofc Who arc benevcJlerft tb^pk. Wheri/ybuhad 
determined upon this, yoti thought,' if you midtJ^entibh 
of it alonfe, and fpdkc of thofc fabiHous things^ whr^'-aH 
nfensmoiMhls afk; full fef, -aH'that^ you fii?d' would loelclike- 
what had been- Written by others ^j- for which you ^ would' 
have been greatly aflianied- and" griev^**but'fte^^ If biiiit-* 
ting ^efe tSikgs/yaCi (bouM recit^ th^'zdSotis U^th are' 
Jlowed truelfy allv - ^nd' feve feen %he cAiifcs of many |oofds 
to Ac Grecian!, aitd'coiripaffe 'tKcrii- S^ith tliofe of thS ta- ' 
cedcmonkmis, a^ extolled ^h^ aftldns iof oil^ an<!eftdr^y 
lmtdftpreoiated-lh<»lre done by ^eki^'four'orkihii'^^Uid^ 
feem more fttll C^f eaergy to tke b^H^s^ andyou'woiild' 
^welion:th<^ topki^ u4)ich ibtnife^ w6dld adnliremoreth^n' 
ether writings. ' YotttheFrforefeiem toifte-iohav^ di^^d 
things ib^ and^idefigftcd them ffoi^ the beginning ;-buf be- 
ing confcious that> ybn h^ve prnlfed ^e city* of %arta be- 
yond any other men, yo*i fecn* to have been 'apprchenfive* feft 
the hcaners (hould Uiink you- Jikc thpfe- who throw out >dll 
^hat prefenteitielf to thejsimagiDacions ;. and. thereof e'now- 
4t^c^i4e.ilSiQfe'whom^'y6u. had .elevatediinore thai> others. 
Intending i^s^ryou feem.^ta'rmei'ini^^tiacire ioniidteed, by 
I9^t'j^thcd t)f I dcsfcrifaing tfacfiiiyoiL might feeih^o'fpeaks 
l{utfa of bodi^ 'pmUt'yOmi^-siiasRDib.^ you pkaftd,' and 
fpcm to fuch as areilMiijiio&d Jowardfiihe Spartani^ to ac^ 
cufe ithem,. but, .'inrfaA^ do no- fuch^thing, but write*tb^lF 
l^4mti}QQmiufa. , !.Wh^n you MaA'tKbin view, you Ja^ 
o. ' eafily 
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^afi^ tothave found aiiibig;iious wonk, and which ai?& no 
Oio^e jtfjapted to thofe who piaife than thofe who difpr^iife,^ 
but fu^h.as may be bent both ways, and have many dcmbt* 
ful lights. To ufe whi^hy for him who diiputes about con* 
trails and properties^ would be (hameful, and no fmall figii 
of improbity ; yet they fufficiently agree with a dtfooorie 
trciLting. Qfr the nature of men, noble adions, and learning * 
mdb as is that oration which has now been recited, whereixi 
VQuhave reprefented your anceftors as pacific, and loreis of 
Cxre^e, and the chief authors of a juft adminiftration in re* 
publics } but have made the Spartans proud, martial, covet- 
ing others properties, and fuch as all have thought thenu 
£ach of them having fuch difpofitions, it is probable th^t 
the firft will be.praifed, and judged benevolent to the mul- 
titu(^e,and that many will. envy and malign the others ; yet 
that fome ftill will praife them, admire them, and dare to 
lay, that they are endowed with greater goods than their 
ariceftors ; for they will aflfert, that pride has an allied na« 
ture to majefty, which is a laudable quality j and that per- 
Ions tindured with it, feem to all more magnificent ^an 
fuch as are authors of equality ; that warlike men are far 
more excellent than fuch as are ftudious of peace : for theft 
can neither acquire what is not prefent, nor be ftout guar* 
dians of their poflei&ons \ but that the others can do bothj^ 
fcize what they defire, and preferve whatpver they h^ve 
poflefled themfelves of: which they do who appear com? 
pleat men. But they think, they have moreplaufible words 
io plead for the defire of new acquifitions \ for as for fiich 
:is defraud in contra£b« deceive others, and impofe om tl^em^, 
they do not judge them jufl, but avaritious ; and, by gaining; 
bad reputation, they are disappointed in all things. But 
that the defire of more in the Spartans, kings^ an^ tyrants^ 
18 to be wiihed for, that all would do the fame, and none 
reproach or execrate thofe who are endowed with fuch abi-* 
lities \ nor is there any one of fo abje£t a mind, but he 
prays to the gods, that he chiefly may acquire fuch a power, 
or^ if not^ his neareft relations. From whence it is clear, 

U 3 that 
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thab to excel in thisi we all diink the greateft good. Voix 
therefore feem to me to have made your oration with fudi. 
a defign. But if I thought you would fpare your words^ 
and let my difcourfe pa(s without a reprehenfion, I would 
fiop here* Now» I Tpppofe, you are not follickous that X 
have not declared my opinion about what we were called 
here to confult on ; for when you called u$| I could not 
think you a£led ferioufly in the ^iFair } but I judged you had 
refolved to compofe an oration unlike your former, which, 
to negligent readen, would appear plain and eafy, but to 
thof&who diligently read it, and endeavoured to fee into 
what had efcaped others, would appear difficult and Icarcdy 
to be underftcod ; full of many hiftories, and abounding in 
aH variety of erudition and polite fidron ; not fuch indeed as 
would prejudice the citizens, but which would benefit the 
hearers, and pleafe them with its urbanity : which you Ihall 
not fay I examine in that light you deftgned I ihould ^ yet 
when I have {hewn the force of what Is faid, I do not per-^ 
ceive I fhall make the oration fo much more illuftrious, as 
elucidate it, and make it more clear to the readers : for 
while I give knowledge to the ignorant, I depreciate not 
the oration, nor deprive thofe who labour and are indul^ 
triou^, of thejionour which might redound to them. I ac« 
knowledge my prudence to be much inferior to yours j but 
tho' I know this, yet while your city deliberates aboyt the 
greateft affairs, fomctimes the wifcft err in refpedl of public 
good ; and of thofe who are efteemed mean and contemp* 
tible, feme one has fometimes thought right, and ieemed to 
ii)eak what was beft. Wherefore it is not to be wondered 
$ty if fomething of this nature has happened in regard of 
this difcourfe, whereby you judge you will become moft 
famous, if you argue as long as poffible j in which difpo* 
fition you compofed this oration. But I think you will 
z& moft wifely, if you make that intention, which you had » 
in thecompofition, evident to all others, and to the Lace- 
daemonians ; of whom you have fpoken much, fometimes 
juftly and gravely, and fometimes in too reproachful a man- 

^ ner. 
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.fier, and liable to odium j which had any one fliewed thcniy 
before I had reafoned on the fubje<a, dxey muft have hsked, 
-and been of an ilUdirpofed mind to you, as againft a per- 
-fon viAio had written an accufation againft them. But now 
I jtdge the Spartans will continue in their antient cuftom, 
and ho more he^ the orations fpoken here than what is faid 
beyond the pillars of Hercules : but as for themoft prudent 
'^thefh, who haveibme of your orations, and admire them 
if they get a reader, and have leifure, th^y will be igna- 
€2nt of nothing that is iaid ; but will obferve the praifes 
whidi are interfperfed of their city, with the ehumeration 
of its actions, and will contemn the reproaches, which, in 
regard of fad, are fpoken rafhly, and exprefled with harfli- 
Jiefs s and will think fome words in your difcourfe fuggefted 
■by envy 5 but as for the aftions and battles, of which Aey 
are both proud and rendered famous for, as for them, I 
fay, that you wrote and colledled them, that they might be 
remembered by placing them one after another, and in a 
parallel light. You they will think to be the caufe, why 
many will bedefirous of reading and perufmg them j not 
that they defire to hear of their a£iions, but that they 
would know in what manner you have fpoken of them. 
Thinking of thefe things, and refleding on them, they 
will not forget thefe antient actions, for whi<;h you praifed 
their anceftors, but will often make mention of them a-, 
mongft one another. How that firft, when they were Do- 
rians, and faw their cities ignoble, little, and indigent of 
many things, negle£ling them, they made war againft the 
diicf cities of Pelopo^nefus, againft Argos, Lacedsemon, 
andMeiTena} and, after they had conquered the inhabi-. 
tants in battle, and drovfe the conquered from their towns 
and country, that they now hold all their poffeffions ; a 
greater and more noble exploit than which none can (hew 
in thofe times, nor an a£lion more fuccefsful or pleafing to 
the gods, than that which freed thofe who undertook it from 
their own poverty, and made them lords of others felicity. 
This they did jointly, with all their allies i butj after 

U 4 they 
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diey had parted the lands with the Argivcs and Meflemaa^s 
and had feated themfelves apart in Sparta, you tfj they 
were fo magnanimous at that time, that, when they were jh> 
more than two thoufand, they thou^t diey wereunwortfajr 
of living, unleft they became mafters erf" all die towns in 
Peloponnefus. When they had entertained this defign, and 
undertook it, they did not lofe courage* tho* furrounded by 
many mlferio^ and dangers, till they had fubjcded them all 
to themfelves, except the city of Argos. Having now ac- 
quired a very fpacious region, the greateft power, and fiidi 
gloiy as muft attend thofe who have atchieved fuch noUe 
things, they gloried ftill no lefs in this, that they had thus 
planted themfelves alone of all the Greeks, and that this 
aflertion was peculiar and honourable to them only ; for It 
was lawful to them, they faid, to affirm, that, if hik th^ 
were fo few, they never followed more populous cities, or 
obeyed their commands, but were at their own difpofid 
always; t)iat they were made the leaders in the war a^unft 
the Perfians, of al) the Greeks ; that they attained this hor 
nour not without reafon^ but becaufe, tho' they had fought 
more battles than any men in thofe times, had never been 
conquered in any one when their king was general, but had 
come off vi6lorious in all : a greater fign no one can p^e 
of bravery, patience, ^nd concord ampng one anoth^, diaa 
that which fliall now be mentioned : for tho' thjere be fuch 
a number of Greci^ cities, it is imppffible to find any one 
of the reft, which has not fallen into the calamities incident 
fo cities. But no one can (hew, that, in the city pf the 
Spartans, unjuft flaughters have been made, or plundering 
of money happened, or violation of wives and children, 
fiay, a change of government, freeing from juft debts, di- 
yifion of lands, or any other incurable evils : which when 
theyreflea on, it cannot be but that they muft remember 
.you, who haye collea.ed and difcourfed fo elegantly upon 
thefe faas, and have a great gratitude for it. I have nof 
now the fame opinion pf yp4 ^yhich I had before j for, in 
former times, J admired you^ ingenuity, the order of 

your 
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your life, and chiefly youj^ induftry. Now, I emulate 
your fortune, and think it^appy ; for it ieem$ to me, that 
yoiji will enjoy, while living, a glory not indeed greater 
^han you deferve (foi^ that would be difficult) but almoftfo^ 
and bemore illuftriou& than you are at prefentj and when 
yoM are dead, you will be . a partaker of immortality, not 
thkt,o( Ae gods, but fucb as propagates the memory of 
riiofe to poftprity, who have excelled in any noble adions: 
and this you will juftly obtain ; for you have praifed botk 
cities' eljBgantlyi as you ought; the one, according to the 
opinion of the vulgar, which none who were illuftrious ever 
defpifed, but, to attain its honours, would undergo any 
dangers ; and the other, according to the opinion of thofe 
who endeavour, by conje£lures, to come at the truth ; to 
be glorious amongfl whom fome would rather chufe than 
amongft others, though they were twice as many as they- 
liow are. Being fired at this time with incredible ardor, 
and having many things to &y, both of you, the cities, and 
your oration, I will, notwithftanding, omit thefe topics; 
but I will declare my fentiment of what you aflembled ut 
for. I will advife you neither to burn this oration, nor fup* 
pnefs it ; but if it has any imperfe£tion, corrediing it, and 
inferting all our difiertations, to communicate it to all who 
may be deiirous of perufing it ; if you would gratify the 
beft of the Greeks, and fuch as are true philofophers, and 
who do not pretend to be fo ; and would afFe6b thofe with 
grief, who admire you more than others, but cavil at 
your orations in afiemblies (in which affemblies, though, 
there are more who ileep than hear), and who think, 
if they can deceive fuch perfons, their orations will be 
equal to thofe writte,n by you : not refledting, that they 
ai^e more infi^ior to your orations, than thofe are to Ho* 
mer's glory, who havp attempted to write in the fame kind 
of poetry. 

When h^ had faid this, and gfked thofe prefent to give 
their opinion of what they were called about, they ufed no 
Aoiiy applaufe, which happens often in hearing elegant dif. 

. courfesj 
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conrfcs ; but they cried out, that he had harangued admt^ 
nMjt andy ftandtng round hiin> praifed him, admired him^ 
and cftecmed him happy i and had nothing to add, or take 
horn his word8> but declared tbemfelvcs of his fentiment^ 
and pcrfuaded me to do as he had advifed me : nay, I nny*- 
fdf was not filent, but praifed his ingenuity and ftudies» 
Of the reft I faid nothings whether he had hit on my de* 
figpi) or had mifiaken it; but I fufered him to think as he 
was inclined. 

And I diink I hare fpoken fiifficiendy of what I pro- 
poAd ; for it b not proper to recapitulate the particulars of 
fiicfa orations : but I will mention what privately happened 
10 me in this oration; for I began to write it fo old as I have 
ahreaiy fpoke of; but having finiihed the half, a difisafe 
Icised me, not proper to mention, but which 'was capable 
of deflroying not only old men in three or four days, but 
Aoie who are in vigour. With this I ftruggled three years> 
ivfaile I pafled each day fo laboriouily, that bodi thejr 
9iFho knew it, and they who heard it from others, moread* 
tnited jbc for that patience, ihxn for thofe things for which 
I was praifed before. When i now defpair^d on account 
of the dtftemper, and my old age, ibme of thofe who vi« 
fited me, and had often read that part of die oration which 
was written^ be^ed of, and perfuaded me, that I would 
not leMre it half-finiflied and imperfied, but labour at it a* 
while, and apply myfelf again to what remained. Thejf 
did not fpeak this in a fli^ perfanftory manner, hut Jo as 
they highly commended the writings, and faid thofe things, 
which had any heard who wer^ not intimate with us, or 
moved by fome benevolence (it could not otherwife have 
happened), but fuch would have thought they defigned to 
impofe on me, and that I had loft my fenfes, and was a 
mere fool, if I believed them. Being in this ftate, as fome 
peihaps have laid of me, I obeyed them (why ihould I make 
more words upon this fubjeS ?), when I wanted but tfiree 
of being an hundred years old, and wa3 fo indifpofed, that, 
bad another been in fuch a bad ftate of health, he wouU have 

been 
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been fo far from writing an oration, that, had another Iheim 
him one be had written, he would not have read it. 

But for what reafon have I mentioned this i not afking 
pardon for what I ^ave faid ; nor do I think I have written' 
in fuch amanner : but becaufe I had a mind to ihew bodi 
^nrhat had happened to me, and praife fuch of the hearers 
iTtrho approved of this oration ; and I think thofe diicourfes^ 
^hich teach and demonfirate fome art, of more value and 
erudition than thofe which are written for oftentation, or 
difputes in theforum, and thofe which have in view truthy 
better than fuch as endeavour to deceive the minds of die 
hearers. Laftly, thofe which reprehend and admonifli the 
culpable, of more worth than fuch as are fpoken to pleafe 
;md flatter the hearers. And I would advife thofe who think 
Che contrary, firft, not to truft to th^ir own opinions, nor 
Judge thofe criticifms true, which are pafled by indolent 
perfons : in the fecond place, not rafhly to decide of what 
they do not underftand, but fufpend their judgment, till the^ 
can afTent to thofe who have a greater experience of fuc^ 
tilings ; if they do this, there is no one will MhktkeysA 
impertinenitly. 
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^¥]p^i0>y\ereh Jiifk ^ km 
Sophiftae ; and this name^ in its genuine Jignifi^ 
catitm^ was very hmmitpl^y as was that of Ty-^ 
rannu$> Jignifying formerly a king, Both loji 
tbe^ mfOttingJs^^ timf^ anllaLaquiuJifffrenL. 

Mi mfitifppdkid. MAdasQe^ji 

arrogance^ and pretenfion only to fcience^ were 
called fopUfis ; |i^» ?^ ^^|^ i^Jkf^ ^^ boaji* 
ing ofjcience a trade ^ Ifocrates inveighs againft 
fucb^ as grojsh deceiving themf elves and others^ 
andinhgiiigXthA 'j^^fiy 6ii ^f^i^iko 
odium and contempt* There is a fine pajjage of 
the force of geniusy and benefit of education. 
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Agmnft the SOPH ISTS. 

IF all thofe who undertake inftruaidfi^ would fpeak A^ 
truth, nor make greater {H-omifes than Antj can per^ . 
form, tiiey would not be accu(ed by the tfttteratc* 
Now, thofe who inconfidorately have dared to boaft, have 
been the caufe that dioie men feem td have realbned better^' 
who Indulge their indolenoe, than (ucb ^ ftudy philofophy z 
fer^firftywho would iiot deteft and defpife thofe who pa& chdr' 
time in IbphiiHc chicanery? who pretend indeed, that di^' 
feek truth, but, from the be^nning of their promifes, hi* 
bbur to (peak faUkies ^ fori think it maniieft to all, that the 
faculty of foreknowing future things is above our natuier 
nay, we are fb far Irom fudi prudence, that Homer, whoi, 
for hia wifdom, has acquired the higheft fame, has fome* 
times introduced gods in his poem, confiilting about futu* 
rity ; not that he knew the nature of their minds, -but that 
he woidd ihew to us,' dutt diis was one oiF thofe diingi. 
which are impoffible for man« Thefe men are arrived at 
that pit(^ of infolenoe, tlwt they mideavour to perfuadethe 
younger, that, if they will be their difcipfes, they (hall know 
what is beft to be done, and thereby be made happy ; and, 
after they have erefied themfel ves into teachers of fuch fiib- 
Umc things, they are not afhamed to aflc of them four or five 
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minaes ; tho% did they fell any other pofTeffion for mudl 
U& than its value, they would not, hefitate to grant them^ 
i^Ives mad. But now expofing to fale all virtue and hap-» 
pineis (if we will believe them), they dare argue, that^ 
as being wife men^ they ought to be the preceptors of 
others j yfC t^ty^ fay indoedy dfaf th^y a^e not indigent 
of money, while, to diminifh its idea, they call it pitiful 
^Id and filvcr ; tho* they re^ uife a trifling gain, and oply 
promife to make thofe next to immcntal^jwho wilf comfticnc6 
their difciples. But what is the abfurdeft of all, is, that 
they are diflident of thofe very perfons'from whom they are 
to receive their reward, though they themfelves are to teach 
them juftKe $ for tkey makr an ^agreemeot, that the money 
Ihall be depdfited with thofe whom diey hevdk* (aCugbtf. Do* 
ing right in regard of their own fecurity, but a&ing con* 
Idsry to theit own prpmifes : for it becomes thofe who ceadt 
wy other tbing» byra cautious bargain to avoid controvert 
{[qi n94ui>g imp^jbs, but tb^t thofe >vbo are ingmiqus in 
ether refpe^^ may':not be honeft In r^Fd.:of coptraSs) ;• 
jet how can it be but abfurd, jtbat they, wj^o pretend to 
tpacb virtue «Hd temperance as an art^ (hould not chtefly- 
truft to their own difciples ; for they wjbo. are. juft towards 
other men, wiB ceitainly not trefpafs agai Aft thofe^ by whom 
tbciy were made bodi good and equiitabk^ 

When therefore /ome of the unlearned,. confiderbgaK 
tfiefe things, fee thpfe who profefstpachin^ wlfdonxand bap- 
ptneis, indigent themfelves of- muny things, requiring *» 
jmall fum of their fchohrs, and o&ferving CQntradioKeiis iiv 
fiHyfentences, though th«y feeliiemrb«t inaiSions:} pro- 
fieffing likewise, that they know fiit«rity, yet not oapal^le' 
of fpeaking. or deliberathig properly of things prdhnt^ 
and diat thoie .anr more confifisnt with them&lves> and' 
do more things right who folknr common opiniobs, thanr 
thofe who fay they are poflefied of' wHdom : . when they ice 
tjfis, I fay," they think fuch difputations mere trifles, a lofy 
of : time in idle thingH} and not a rettl improvement of tho 
humaiimtndt . . . \. . 

No* 
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/JsTpm is it juft to blame' thefcinen only, ^u^ Apfe like- 
wife who profefs to teadi civil fcicnce to the citizens; for 
ihey alfq difregarfl truth; and think it artful, if they draw 
as many as poffiblc, by the finallnefs of the recompence^ 
and the greatnefs of their prom ifes, and fo receive fomc * 
thing of them: and they arc foftupid, and imagine others 
ib, that tho' they write orations more inaccurate than fome 
who are unlearned fpeak extempore, yet they promifc they 
ivill make their difciples fuch orators, that they (hall omit 
nothing in the nature of things ; nay, that they will teach 
them eloquence, like grammar ; not confidcring the nattxre* 
of each, but thinking, that, on account of the excellence 
of their promifes, they will be admired, and the ftudy of 
eloquence feem of higher value ; not . knoyring, that arts 
render not thofe famous who infolently boaft of them, but 
thofe who can find out and exprefs whatever is in them. 
But I would purchafe willingly, at a great price, that phi- 
lofophy could efFeft this ; perfiaps,* then, I fltould not bb 
left the fartheft behind, nor have the leaft (hare of its be- 
neffb t .but as the nature of the thing is not fo, I would 
have thefe triflers to be filent ; for I fee refleftions not only 
caft'upon the faculty, but that all are accufed who arecoit- 
verfarit in the fame ftudies.' I wonder when 'I fee thoffe 
thought worthy of having fcholars, who perceive not they 
produce a fixed art, and bound down by rules, for exampfe 
of that which depends chiefly on genius. Is there any one, 
excepting them, who is ignorant, that, as for letters and 
grammar, they are unchangeable, and the fame, and that we 
always ufe the fame words about thofe things ; but that the 
nature of eloquence is quite the contrary : for what has beeli 
fald by another is not equally ufeful to him who fpeak$ af- 
ter ; but he is the moil excellent in this art, who (peal(^ 
worthily indeed of his fubjeft, but alfo thofe things which 
never were invented by others. The greateft diflFd. 
rence betwixt thefe arts is this ; it is impoflible orations 
IJiould be good, unlefs there be in them an obfervation of 
time and decorum ; but there is no need of this in lettert. 

X Where- 
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Wherefore diofe who ufe fuch foreign examples^ ought j 
ther to pay than receive money, becaufc, wanting much in* 
ftruaion themfelvcs, they pretend to teach others,. But if 
I ought not only to accufe otherii but explain my qw;i £en« 
timents, all wife men, I bejieve, will agree with mc, ihM 
many, ftudious of philofophy, have led a private life ; but 
chat fome others, tho' they never were the fcholars of fo« 
phifts, w^re filled both in eloquence and governing thQ 
i^ate i for the faculty of eloquence, and all other ingenui- 
ty, is innate in men, and is the portion of fuch as are ex- 
ercifed by ufe and experience ^ tho' inftrudlion renders fuch 
more knowing in art, and better qualified for life; for 
learning has taught them to draw, as it were, from a 
ftorc, what elfe perhaps they would but cafually light on. 
But as for thofe who are of a weaker genius, it will never 
render them adroit pleaders, or good orators j but it wiU 
inake lihem excel th^mfelyes, and become more prudent 
in ipany things. Since I am advanced fo far, I will fpeak 
more clearly of this topic: I fay then, it is no diiScult mat- 
ter to learn thofe. forms, or orders of things, by which we 
know how to compofe orations, if ^ny one puts himfel.f un- 
der the care not of fuch as eafily vaunt themfelves, but fuch 
as have the real fcience : but, in regard of what relates to 
.partiqula}- things, which we muft firft fee, and mix toge- 
ther, ?ind difpofe in ord^r, and, hefides, not lofe opportu- 
nities, but vary the whole difcpurfe with arguments, and 
conclude it in a harmonious and mufical manned : thefe 
things, I fay, require great care, and are the province of a 
jinanly and wife niind ^ and the fcholar muft, hefides his 
having neccflary ingenuity, perfeftjy inftruft himfelf in the 
different kinds of orations, and be exercifed in the prac- 
tice : but it becomes the matter to explain all thefe as accu- 
rately as poflible, fo as to omit nothing which maybe 
taught. As for the reft, fliew himfelf fuch an example, that 
they who can imitate and cxprefs it, may be able to fpef k 
\n a more beautiful and elegant manner than others. In 
^whatever regard any thing pf what I have mentioned is 

wanting. 
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XKranting, it muft foUow, tbat hb difciples will be lefs per^ 
fea. 

And for thofe fbphifts who have lately fpning up, and 
fallen into this arrogance, thoi' numerous now, they will be 
forced at laft to conform to my rules. Now, there remain 
thofe who were bom before us, and have dared to write of 
arts, not to be difinifTed without juft reprehenfion; who 
have profeiTed, that diey would teach how we ihould plead 
under an accufation, chuling out the moft odious expreffion 
of all, which their enviers ought to have done, and not they 
who prefide over this inftitution y fince this, as far as it can 
be taught, can conduce no more to the compofing of law- 
orations than all others : yet the fophifb are worfe than 
thofe who grovel amidft contentions, becaufe, while they re- 
cite fuch miferable orations, as did any one imitate, hemufl 
become unlit for all things, yet affirm, that virtue ai^d tempe- 
rance are taught in them ; but the latter, exhorting to popu- 
lar orations, and negle6):ing the other advantages they were 
poflefled of, have fufFered themfelves to be efteemed teadi- 
ers of bujEUing in bufineis, and of gratifying avarice ; yet 
they will fooner affift thofe who will obey the precepts of 
this learning, in the habit of equity than eloquence. But 
let no one think, that I imagine juftice can be taught; for 
1 do not think there is any fuch art which can teach tho& 
who are not difpofedby nature, either temperance or juftice 1 
tho' I think the ftudy of popular eloquence helps both to 
acquire and praftife it. But that I may not feem to accufe 
other mens promifes, and magnify things more than I ought, 
I judge I (hall eafily manifeft to any one by the fame argu^ 
ments with which I have perfuaded myfelf that thefe things 
we fo. 
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T^LATMA "was a city ofBieottay memorable 
■^ jbr tbt-defm tf Mardmiusy . and tb^\de- 
fir^kn of the Perfiam^ wbkkjDOi dwa^^jnore 
inclined to the Athenians than to the TT)ebans. 
3T&f PlataanSy in the time of a general peace ^ 
having had their city ruined by the T!hebam^ be-- 
cofife tbeyno^iUd^mt 4;ontrikae^t^^thei9^pu^ ef^ 
fences^ dieJireifthijtheni4ms^tQ^be^re^9r^ ^ 
/j probable it nvasfpoken in a council of the aU 
liesy and difputes about lianjb^ and is of an ani^ 
tnatedy vehement charaSler. ^the Plataans do 
nop onfy contend^ that- an tn^ry^ios' ptek "d^ 
them J but they provf their conjlant benevolence to 
the Athenians y and exclaim againjl the treachery 
of the T!hebans. In the conclujiony there is aprth 
lix enumeration of their calamities. 
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TtiE FdURtEtKtU 

ORAfiON of ISOCRATES: 
FOR THE 

CITY of PLATi^A^ 

KNOWll4(5you,0 Atheniattst tobeacaittomed 
willingly to affiit the injured^ and Ibew your gra« 
titude to benefa£lors, we ate come to intreat you 
not to fuffer usy in time of peace^ to be deftrdyed by the 
Thebansi Since many have fled to you, and obtained all 
they deflred, We think it particularly concerns you to have 
a great care of our city ) for you will find none to have 
fallen more uiyuftly than us into calamities, nor longer to 
have behaved with fidelity towards your city. And, be* 
fides, to intreat you about fuch things, in which there is no 
danger^ but for which all men, if you liften to us, will e- 
fteem you the mofl religious and juft of all the Greeks. 
Now, did we fee the Thebans alone ready toperfuade you, 
that they have not trefpafled againft us, we ihould finifli our 
oration in few words ; but fince we are come to this point 
of mifery, that we have not a contention with them, but 
with the moft excellent orators, whom they l^ive got for 
their patrons with our fubftance, there is a neceffity that 
we ihould protra£l oui: oration. 

And it is difficult not to fall fbort of what we fuflTered. 
What eloquence can equal our calamitief ? or what oration^ 

X4 it 
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is fufficicnt to accufe the Thcbans for what they have per« 
petrated againft us ? But yet we ought to endeavour, in the 
bcft manner we can, to render their iniquity manifeft. We 
arc particularly filled with indignation on this account,, tfa^it 
we arc fa far fibm being judged wprtiiy of equal. Jaw with 
the reft of the Grecians, that tho* there be peace and a mu* 
tual covenant, we not only are not partakers of common 
liberty, but are thought undeferving of moderate fefvitude* 
We therefore defire of you, O Athenians ! to hear us be- 
nevolently 5 refleding, that what ismpft unreafonablemuft 
happen to us, if you have been the authors of liberty to the 
Thcbans, who always had a mind avcrfe to your republic; 
and yet we, who are your fupplicants, cannot obtain what 
thofc have who were your greateft enemies. 

Akd I do not fee why I need to fpeak more of what has 
been done. Is any one ignorant, that they have divided our 
lands, and deftroyed our city ? In rcfpeS of what they may 
deceive you in by eloquence, we wiil endeavour to inform 
you. They dare to fay, that they have treated us in this 
manner, becaufe we would not contribute to their ceremo- 
nial expences. In the firft place, you ought to confider 
whether it be juft, for fo finall faults, to exa£t fuch cruel 
puniihments ; then, whether you think, that the Plataeans 
ihould not, by perfuafion, and not by force, contribute in 
this manner. I cannot conceive an idea of any more au- 
dacious than fuch as overthrow cities, and will force thofe 
who have no need of it, to be partakers of their cit/s 
rituals. And, befides, they do not feem to have a^ted to. 
wards us as they have done towards others. It became 
them, when they could not pcrfuade our city, to have obliged 
us, as the Thefpians and Tanagraei, only to contribute 
to their facf ificc^ ; and, by this means, nothing irremedi- 
able would have b^n our portion. But it is now evident, 
^ey did not defign this, but were covetous of our country. 
^I wonder, in view of what paft anions, or how, if they re- 
• gardwhat isfuft;they can pretend to command us Ajch 
^things. If they look into Acir country's cuftqpis, they 

wiU 
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win find they ougBt not to command others, but rather pay 
tribute to the Orchomenians ; for this was formerly their 
CX)ndition : but they would have treaties to be racred,whic|^ 
tiiey cer^inly ought. How can they then pretend they do 
not 2St unjuftly ? for thele treaties order, that both great 
|uid fmall cities ihould live by their own laws. 

I jUDGJE they will not dare to z3t impudently in this re- 
gard i but will turn themfelves to that fubterfuge, how we 
fought along with the Lacedaemonians ; and that,by deilroy- 
ing usy they have done good to the whole alliance, t thinly 
that no caufe or ficcufation 0iould have more validity than 
4>ai^ and covenants : but if it is proper any fhould fufFei: 
^calamities for their fociety with the Lacedemonians, the 
Plataeans are not juftly chofen out of all the Grecians i for 
we did not by choice, but force, iep^e them. Can anyone 
believe we were arrived at fuch a pitch of frenzy, that we 
would cfteem them more, who had reduced our city to a 
ftate of flavery, than thofc who had made us free of theirs. 
But I judge it would have been a difficult matter to have 
attempted novelties, when we had fo fmall a city, and thejr 
fo great a power; efpecially when a prcfident was ccmfli- ^ 
ttited, a garifon was within, and the Thefpians had fuch 
forces ; fey^wboAi we ihould as eafdy have been ruined as 
theThebans, and m6re juftly: for it did not become thefe, 
while there was peace, to remember oflSsnces given then; 
but they having been deferted in war, would have jufHy ex- 
acted the greateft punMhments from us. I judge likewife^ 
you are not ignorant, that many other Greeks were forced 
to follow them with their bodies, but were with you by be- 
pevolence : and of what difpofition do you judge they will 
be, if diey hear, that the Thebans have perfuaded the Athe- 
^nians, that none ought to be fpared who have been fubjeiEl 
to the Lacedaemonians^ for dieir oration can tend to no- 
thing but to prove this : for have they not deftroyed our 
city, under pretence of a new crime; but fuch a one a$ 
may be alledged to them? Concerning whom you ought to 
confider aod reflect, left the infglcnce of thefe men mould 

reconcile 
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ttconcilc Amijb who hsjted the empire of ^e Lacedaemonf ^ 
ans, luid make them beh'eve, that their only fafety cemfifts 
iA their alliance. ' Refie£t aifo, that you undertook th^ lafl 
war, not for your own or allies liberty (for you all enjoyed 
this) but upon account of them, who, contrary to oaths^ 
had been deprived of it. Now, dus would be moft cruel^ 
if you fuffercd that thofe very cities, which you thought it 
unjuft (hould ferve the Lacedaemonians, (hould be dcftroyed 
by the Thebans; who are fo far from imitating your cle« 
'mency, that it would be better to foiFer what is thought 
tnoft calamitous, to be taken by war, was it by your city, 
than to be neighbours to them ; ' for they indeed, who were 
taken by you by force, immediately being freed by the prt* 
fident from fervitude, are now partakers of their counfel, 
laws, and liberty : but as for thofe who inhabit near them, 
fome of them have no le(s hard a fervitude than bought 
flaves, and they will not defift to ill-treat the others, till 
they^have reduced them to our condition ; yet they accufe 
the Lacedaemonians, that they feized the Cadmea, and put 
garifons in towns ; but they, tho' they do not put garifons 
in towns, overthrow the walls of fome, entirely deftroy 
others, and yet fay, they commit no injuftice : nay, they 
are advanced to that pitch of impudence and injuftice, that 
they imagine all the allies fhould take care of their fafety, 
but that they themfelves fhould be the arbiters of others 
flavery. Now, who would not deteft their ambition, who 
endeavour to lord it over the weaker, and think it juftthey 
Ihould be equalled With the more powerful. They envy 
that land given by the Otopians to your city, and diey dt« 
vide by violence that of others; and they aflcrt, what is be* 
yond all their other improbity, that they have done this for 
the common good of the allies. 

But it would be equitable, fince there is a council here, 
and your city can deliberate more prudently than that of 
the Thebans, that they (hould have come hither not to ex- 
cufe their adlions, but to have deliberated with you before 
they had perpetrated any thing of this nature,. New, after 

they 
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th/ey have plundered us, they come to make all the alti^ 
. partakers of the crime j which, if wife, you will avoid : fot 
Jt is more reputable to force them to imitate your religion, 
than to let yourfelves be forced to be acceflbry to their 
cri^ies ; for I think it clear t6 all, that it becomes wife men 
^tp confider in war by what means they may be fuperior to 
theiir enemies ; but, when peace is made, to efteem nothing 
more than oaths and treaties. They, at that time, in all^ 
thqir embaffies, pleaded for liberty and their laws ; but finco 
jthey have ah impunity of doing whatever they pleafc, ne- 
jgiefting all other things, they dare to plead for their own 
,gain, and their own injufticej and they fay, that it is ufe- 
fid to the fillies, that the Thebans fbould have feiaed on our 
fortunes : little reflcfling, that nothing ever benefited thofis 
,who acquired it by injuftice ; but that many, who defired 
^Dfhers properties unjuftly, have fallen into the greateft dan- 
gers of lofmg their own pofleiHons* 

But they cannot fay, that they have been faithful to 
thf ir own fide ; and that there is apprehenf&on, left, if we 
Aould recover our own country, we {hould defert to the 
Xacedxmonians. You will find us to have been ruined fqr 
the fake of your friendfhip ; but that they often trefpafied 
againft your city ; and to mention their antient treacheries, 
wpuld be too long and tedious. When the Corinthian wai 
had been raifed on account of their injuftice, and the Lace* 
4aBmonians had marched an army againft them, and they 
were (aved by you, they not only were ungrateful for fucfa 
bqnefits, but, after you had finiflied the war, deferring you^ 
d^y fought the confederacy of the Lacedaemonians : yet the 
Chians, Mitylenaeans, and Byzantians, continued in theii; 
fidelity ; but they having fuch a city, would not even re- 
main neuter, but were guilty of that degree of cowardice^ 
of improbity and madnefs, that they promifed, by an oath, 
they would follow the Lacedxmonians againft you,who had 
laved their city. For which aAions fuflFering puoifliment 
firom the gods, the Cadmean caftle being feized, they were 
forped to 6y hither} after which tb^y moft particularly 

ihewed 
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ihcwcd their perfidy : for again favcd by your means, and 
reftored to their country, they continued not the (horteft 
time faithful, but immediately fent embailadors to Lacedae- 
mon, fliewing they were ready to fcrve, and change nothing 
of what they had promifed. And need I ufe a long ora* 
tion ? for unlefi die Lacedaemonians had ordered them t9 
receive again the banilhed, and expel the defperatt^ nodiing 
would have prevented them from joining an army againft 
▼ou their benefaSors, made of the very perforis who had 
injured them. And yet thefe very men, who were lately fudl 
toward this city, and formerly the betrayers of all Greeco^ 
thefe have been judged worthy of obtaining pardon for fa 
great and voluntary crimes ; and yet they think it is no€ 
equitable we fliould obtain pardon for what we were forced 
to do : and though they are Thebans, yet dare to ohjeSt to 
others a friendihip for the Spartans, whom we all know to 
hav^ b^en the longeft flayes to them, and to have more yi« 
goroufiy carried on war /for their dominion than their own 
fafety. For what invafion were they abfent from, whidh 
was made into this territory ? or to whom were they moie 
enemies, or hoftilely difpofed than to you ? Were ^ey not 
In the Decelic war authors of more evils than all others who 
invaded your territory ? Did not they of all the allies^ 
when you had bad fucce(s, did they not decree by their 
Voices, that your city Ihould be reduced to flavery, and the 
country be divided into convenient paftures, as the Crifaeait 
field ? Wherefore, had the Lacedaemonians had the fame 
fentiment as they, nothing could have hindered, but that 
you, who had been authors of fafety to all Greece, ntuft 
have been condemned to fervitude by thofe very Greeks, 
and fallen into the greateft calamities. What benefadtioa 
can they pretend, in apology, of fuch a natures as to extin- 
guiih that enmity, which muft neceffarily be in your minia 
for thefe caufes ? 

Therefore, thofe who have done fuch things, have 
no excufe. This apology alone is left for fuch as wilfpa- 
tronizc them, thatBoeotia now fights for yourcbuntryj 

and 
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iUld if you diflblvc the fricndlhip which fubfifts betwixt 
youy you will prejudice the intereft of the allies j for there 
will be a great change of ballance, if this city join itfelf^ 
ivith the Lacedaemonians. But I neither think it beneficial^ 
f pr the alHes, that the weaker (hould ferve the ftronger (nor 
ia former time did we carry on wars for any other reafons- 
but this) nor do I think the Thebans wiU be fo mad, as dc- 
fertiflgyourfociety, furrender their city to the Lacedaemo- 
xiians. I think not fo, becaufe I truft their tempers, but 
that I know one of thefe two is neceflary, that they either 
muft be ilain in their city, and fufFer what they have made. 
others^ or, betaking themfelves to iiight, be in want, audi 
be dq>rifed of all hopes : for are they, or can they be in 
concord with their citizens? fome of which being killed^ 
and others banifhed, they have rifled their fubflance : or» 
are they in amity with the other Boeotians ? whom they not 
only endeavour to command unjuftly, but have deftroyed 
fome, and plundered the lands of others. Nay, they can- 
not retuto to your city, which they have fo egregioufly be- 
trayed fo many times* Wherefore it can never happen, 
that tbey will become your enemies ralbly for the fake of 
others^and indubitably lofe their own city; but, in all their 
aAions, they will behave themfelves more moderately, and 
will more diligently pay you refped, in proportion as they 
are fearful for themfelves. They have given you a proof 
Jn their behaviour at Oropum, how you ought to treat fuch 
tempers. While they thought they had the power of do- 
ing whatever they pleafed, they did not behave towards you 
as allies, but trefpafe as againft declared enemies. When 
you had decreed, that, on account of thefe infults, they 
Aould be excluded from the treaties, they came to you, wi4> 
fuch abjecft minds, that they behaved themfelves more hum- 
bly than we do in our prefent condition. Wherefore, if 
any of the orators fhould deter you, faying, there is dan ^ 
ger, left, changing, they fhould join with the Lacedaemo- 
nians, you ought not to believe them : for they are under 
fuch neceffities, they would fooner fuffer your government 

than 
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than have the alliance of the Lacedaemonians : but fli^iM 
itiejr do qoite the contrary, yet ftiU I do not think it ben 
comes you to have more value fortheThebans, than yoiir 
<Mith8 and covenants ', refldfting firft, that it is your cufk>m 
not to fear danger, but infamy and difgrace 5 and then, that 
h uAially happens, that fuch conquer net in war, who 5ver* 
throw cities by violence, but thofe who govern Greece in a 
more clement and religious manner. And any one may 
prove this by many examples. As for what has happened 
in our times, does any one not know, that the hacedx^ 
^fionians dilfolved your power, which feemed invinciMe, 
when' at firft they were but weakly prepared for afea-iight ^ 
And by what opinron did they draw over the Greeks i 
^gain, who docs not know, that you, in turn, fnatched dte 
|»owerout of their hands, marching from an unfortified and 
weak city, but having jufticc, as it were, f©r your ally f 
That the Perfian king was not author of thefc changes, the 
Tatter times have declared ; for when Xerxes had enough to 
do, and your republic was defertcd, when almofl all the cU 
tfes fervcd the Lacedaemonians, you were yet fo fuperior to> 
them in war, that they wiHtngly faw a conclufton of peace. 
1/Ct none of you then be afraid, when you fight upon the 
iic of jufHce ; nor think he will want allies, if he affifts 
the injured, and not the Thebans only j whom if you op- 
pofe, you wi?l caufe many to defire your friendfhip j. for if 
you fhew yourfelves equally ready to make war againft all 
fcr tire defence of the treaties, who will be fo fenfelefs, as 
to join rather with thofe who have opprelTed Greece by fhh» 
very, than with you who fight for liberty ? But ihould 
foti not be of this mind, with what arguments, fhould a war 
jigain happen, would you pcrfuade the Greeks, if, while 
you pretend liberty, you fufier any cities to be laid w^e by 
tlie Thebans? How can you avoid contradicting your> 
Iblves, if you do not refift tht Thebans in violating their 
leagues, and declare you make war with the Lacedsemo^ 
nians on this account ? and if you have receded from large 
pofleffions, to mjike the alUancQ as great as poffible, ye^ 

fufFer 
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fijffer thefe to enjoy what belongs to ottiers, and do all 
thofe things, for which all will think you the meaner. But 
this would be the abfurdeft of all, if you Ihould judge it jprb- 
per to be auxiliaries to thofe who have always been moft 
friendly to the Lacedaemonians, if thefe 'command them to' 
do any thing contrary to the covenants ; and fuffer us> who 
have pcrfevered your friends for the longeft fpace of time,' 
only for being forced in the laft war to obey the Lacedge-' 
lAoniaris, to be exterminated from amongft men. Who 
can be found mOrc miferablc than we, who were deprived in' 
one day of our city, our lands and fubftance, equally defti''' 
tute of all neceffary things ; who are become wanderers, 
hot knowing whither to turn ourfelves ? Driven frovh our 
country, filled with defpair, and like vagabonds who wan* 
der over Greece, and fee all habitations with uheafihefi : if 
we find others miferable, we grieve to find ourfelvey, .be* 
fides our other calamities, aiTodated with them in mifery ;' 
or, if we approach the profperous, we gri^e the more, tibt 
becaufe we envy their happinefs, but becaufe we fefc more 
clearly our own mifery in the light of ouf neighbour^ feli- 
city. For which reafons, we pafs no day without tears,'but 
continue to lament bur country, and this change which has 
been made in it. What, can you think, muft be the fitii* 
ation of our minds, when we fee our parents nourifhed boL 
an unworthy manner in their old age, and our children not 
educated with the fame hope^ that they were begotten; but 
many of them ferving for petty falaries, others employed 
in low offices, and others getting their daily livelihood m 
the beft manner they can ; which is unworthy of the afti- 
ons of our anceftors, and of our own magnanimity. But 
jhis is the moft cruel of all ; to fee not only citizens fe- 
parated from citizens, but wives from hufbands, children 
from parents, and all relationfhip diflblved ^ which has hap- 
pened to many of our citizens on account of poverty : for 
common fuftenance being wanting, makes every one look 
%o private hope. I cannot fuppofe you ignorant of the 
^ther dif^races which attend poverty and bani(hment| 

which 
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which we bear with more difficulty than our other difi? 
^efleS) but omit to exprefs them^ because we are aQiamed 
to look into our calamities. 

Which you perceiving, we implore you to have fome 
compaffion on us ^ for we are not aliens to you, but dSt 
rda^cd by benevolence, and moft by affinity : for, by tho 
permiffioh of mutual marriages, we were born of women 
il^ho were your citizens. Wherefore you ought not to 
^ght the petition We come to. make ; tor certainly it would 
Ife incxpreffibly cruel, if, you piade us formerly free of your 
city, and now Judge us!:unwcu:thy of being reftored to our 
own. Befides, it if not equitj^ble to pity particulars, wha 
luifer inju^ce, aiid ; not^allow a fmall portion of pity to a 
whole city unjuftly ruined ^ efpecially that which flies tq 
you for refuge, to whom it was formerly jro difgrace, but 
glory, to have pity on Xupplicants ; ifor wl^enthe Argives 
came to your forefathers, ^^nd prayed, that t^ejr might carry 
ofF.thofe who had fa31eh under the Cadiavea, your fathers^ 
being perfuaded by thefts; forced the Tbebans to more equi- 
table counfels, and were thereby not only famous in thofq 
times, but left immojtal glory for theif pefterity to all fu« 
turity ; of which it dpe^ not become you to be the betray- 
ers : for it would be a fiiame for you to glory in the anions 
of your fathers,, and openly a£l the contrary to them in re* 
gard of fupplif^ts. But we are come hither to plead for 
things^niore, equitable, and of far greater momenta They 
made fupplication to you, after they had led an army upon 
others territories; but ,we, after having loll our own coun- 
try : and they implored, you to fuccour them in burying the 
d^ad; but we, to fave the remainder of our unhappy citi- 
zens. Now, the calamity is not equal or alike, for th^ 
dead to be denied burial, and the living to be deprived of 
their country, and all their fortunes ; for the firil is more 
difgraceful to thofe who forbid it, than to thofe who fuffer 
die inhumanity : but to have no refuge, but to be deprived 
of our city, to be affl[cted every day, and be forced to ner 
j;ledl our fellow-citizens, when we cannot affift them ; J 
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lay, ta fuflFer this, why need I enumerate how far fiich'a 
calamity exceeds all others. Wherefore, we implore, we 
humbly beg of you all, to reftore us to our country ard 
city, by admonilhing your old men to confider menof their 
years miferable, and deftitute of necefiary daily food j by 
entreating of, and praying your young men, that they will 
aflift theur equals, nor let them fufFer more than has even 
been already mentioned. You owe, as it were, to us a- 
lone of all the Greeks, this chiefly, to afford us fuccour; 
for it is faid, our anceftors, when your forefathers had 
abandoned this country in the Perfian war, were the only 
perfons of all who inhabited out of the Peloponnefus, who 
were partakers with them of the dangers, and, together with 
them, faved this city. Wherefore we {ball juftly receive^ 
again the benefit which we firft conferred on you. 

But fhould you have decreed not to regard our perfons, 
yet it does not become you to let our country be defolated, 
in which are left the greateft monuments both of your va* 
lour, and of others who fought with you : for other tro- 
phies have been ereded by one city over another i but thefc 
were built for theconqueft of all Greece over the colledled 
powers of Afia, which the Thebans will juftly deftroy ; for 
thefe monuments are their difgrace, and which, for that 
reafon, you ought to preferve: for you were made, on 
their account, leaders of Greece. You muftlikewife make 
account of your anceftors, nor deny them the piety due to 
their merits j thinking what fentiment they would have 
(if there be any fenfe left in the infernal regions of what is 
done here) fhould they know, that, after you wer^ confti- 
tuted arbiters, thofe who refufed not to ferve the Barba** 
rians, are become the matters of other Greeks i and that 
we, who fought along with you, are the only Greeks who. 
are defolated i 'and that the monuments of fuch as faced 
thofe dangers, have not their annual funereal rites, for the 
want of perfons to perform them. Remember, that you 
particularly accufed die Lacedaemonians for this^ that, gra- 
tifying the Thebans, who were the betrayers of Greece^ 

Y . thpy 
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^ tfiey had deftroyed its benefa£brs, L^ not, then, diis re^ 
proadi be retorted on your city, nor prefer their infolencc 
to your glory. HTho' many ai^guments remain, wherdiy 
you mi^i: be excited to have regard for our fafety, I can-o 
tiot comprehend them all in a fhort oration $ but you ou^t 
yourfdves, rtRcEting on what is omitted, and particularly 
p ieme m b e ring your oath and covenant, and then oipr bene* 
voknce aiidtiicir epmity, decree usjufticCr 
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/SOCRjiTES bad acquired confiderabk 
richesj md great glory^ by injlruhing the 
young nobility in literature and eloquence^ but 
he could not avoid envy ^ the fur e attendant of dif- 
tihgmjhedfffterif. They therefore aj^etfedftim, 
as^XQtruptitig thg morals of jbt^ouff) 'Jbe Amgit 
withfalfe principles^ and to have heaped up mo- 
ney by teaching of fallacy^ as if true eloquence 
was not the clear eji and beji reajoning. His ene- 
mies thus hoped to do him a prejudice. There 
wa^ ('as Libiinius Jays) Juch a ^Wah^Alpi^ns': 
Three hundr^of rhtmaft^itkitt citizens tvere 
to be wh^t they called Trier archi^ who were to 
builds at their^Mam expefLCS^ '.^oHiesfor the ^^- 
fence of their country. But tf any one pleaded 
inability of bearing fuch an expence^ he wasex- 
ct^i^imdiLe p^e amth^jifihet thanj:>imfi^: 
if fuch an one refufed^ he was obliged to change 
bis ejlate with the other: and this kind of aSlion 
or caufe was called permutation^ or exchange of 
fortunes. By this means our author was forced 
to pay this fhip^money \ which did not grieve him 
fo much as to fee himfelf expofed to fuch furious 
envy of his citizens. There are noble paffages 
in it J and the whole oration is mofi worthy to be 
read with the great^fl attention. Nothing can 
befircnger painting of the manners of the great 
and f mall vulgar^ as Cowley poetically Jliles them. 
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THE FIFTEENTH 

Oration of Iso CRATES : 

ENTITLED, 

On the Exchange of Eftates. 

IF this oration^ which is now to be recited, was like to 
thofe which are written for the forum and eftentatioii^ 
there would be no reafon for making a preface to it* 
Now, upon account of its novelty and diverfity^ there is a 
neceffity that I fliouM explain the reafons, for which I have 
chofe to write it rnfo different a manner. If this was not 
known, it would perhaps appear abfurd to many* Tho' I 
know many of the fophifts calumniate my ftudies^ and fay 
their are all employed in writing popular orations (and this 
they do juft as wifely as if any one fhould call Phidias, who 
carved the ftatue of Minerva, a maker pf poppets, or com* 
pareZeuxis and Parrbafius with fuch as paint figns) yet I 
would never haverevenged their depreciating me in this man- 
ner, becaufe Ifliould judge their trifles were of no moment^ 
and that I had made this manifeft to all> that I laid down itir 
fiitutes, have fpoken and written, not about private con«. 
trads, but of fo great and of fuch things as none before 
have attempted, beiides thofe who were my difciples, or 
fuch as would imitate them. For, upon account of my 
advanced age, I thought, for Ae fake of my prpfeffion^ 
and likewife my never having meddled with other bufinefit 
I bad the friendfhip «f my fellow-citizeos i but zudw, when 
Y 3 the 
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jdie conclufion of my life approaches, an exchange of 
cilates being propofed, and a difpute being founded on it, I 
have perceived fome of them not fo difpofed towards me as 
I expe£bed ; and others much deceived about my fhidiesy 
and inclinifig to believe whatever is iaid againft me ; and 
others indeed, to know fufficiendy in what fiudies I am 
' converfant, but yet to envy me, and be of the fame tem- 
per as the fophiib, and to take j^eaiure in thofe who have 
^ falfe opinion of me. Hiey have declared themfelves oi 
this mind ; for when my adverfary objected nothing equi- 
table about what was to be decided, but calumniated the 
power of my orations, and fpoke, in an oftentatious man- 
ner, many things of my wealth, and the multitude of my 
difciples, they decreed I (hould perform this office. And 
we fo bore the expence, as it becomes thc^ who are nei- 
ther too much ftruck with things of this nature, nor too 
prodigal and negligent of. money* Whea I had foiind, as 
I have faid, that there were more than I th/)ug^, who en* 
tertained unkind fentiments of me, I refletS^ed by what 
means I .might ihew to them, and poflerity^ my habitu^ 
manners^ the life that I lead,, and the nature of the learn- 
ing which I profefs ; nor fuSer myfelf^ by ne^tgeoce, to 
be condemned without a hearing of the csuife, nor let it be 
in the pQwer of calumniators, as It has hidfierto happened- 
When I had conildered this, I found I could not finifh it 
by any other method, than by writing an oration, which 
might ferve as a pi£kure of my mind, axid all my adiions. 
^ this I hoped, that whatever belongs to me, vroiM be 
' iliore honourably known than by any monument in. brafs* 
But if I fhould endeavour to praife mykV^ I fbre&w I could 
not comprehend all thofc things I defigned to difcourfe of; 
nor be able to fpeak.with favour, and withmit ^nvy. But 
if I fuppofed ^judgment and danger, and \ic that accuied 
ft}«, a fycophant aiing thofe arguments which were brought 
againft me in the trial of the excbangeof eftates, and my- 
fyt pleading in -appearance of defonce,. by this means I 
thu^ght Lihould t have, an opportumtJMif .difputing about 
^ V whatever 
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Wliatever I j^eafed. While I was thinking in this nuumer^ 

I wrote this oration not in my vigour, but when I was m 

the eighty-feoond year of my age. Wherefore^ it is but 

juft I fhould be pardbnedj if it appears Weaker dian ihok 

orations which I have hitherto publifiied. No/ was thii 

difcourfe eafy, or of a fimple nature, but fuch as requijce4 

much care and labour ; for fome of thefe things which aeer 

written in it, are proper to be laid in court, foinc are not 

proper for fuch difputes, but are fpoken freely of phiIpC> 

phy, and explain its excellency* There is fomething likc^ 

wife, which may benefit thofe youths who love difcipline 

and erudition, if they liften to it. Many things likewife 

of what I faid before are inferted, not r^y or unfeafon-^ 

ably, but as far as correfponded with my defign# Now^ 

it was not a fmall labour to have in one view the prolixity 

of fuch a difcourfe, to join together (b many and different 

forms, to unite what follows with what went before, and 

make all confident with itfelf ^ yet I did not defiil, tho' I 

was of this age, until I had fiiuflied it, and fpoke, at leaft, 

with truth, but, in other refpeds^ as it fliall appear to 

Ae hearers* Now, it becomes thofe who read it over, to 

attend to it, as if it was a mixed oration, and written 

for all thefe ful^edb; and then fix their dioughts rather 

on what ought to be faid, than on what has already been 

fpokeolyme. Befides,nottobeeagertorun itallov^r at 

once, but fuch a part of it as is not incommodious to the 

hearers. If you obferve this, you will more eafiJy per-^ 

ceive if I fpeak in any degree worthily of myfelf. This 

was what I judged ncceflary by way of preface. 

Now read die defence, which is written as a <lefence ia 
judgment, but with defign to explain the truth, and make 
the ignorant know better, and thofe who envy me, be tor- 
mented more than ever with tile fame di Aemper. I cannot 
exaft a greater punifhment from>them« But I judge thofe 
the Worft of all, and worthy of the greatcft puniihment, 
Vfho dare to accufe others 6f the very faults which they are 
giiky of diemfiives> whieh ^yfimacha? has done: for he, 

Y4 iSK 
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in his written difcourfe, makes more Words about my ors^ 
tiotia than about ^1 other things ; a£ting juft in fuch a manr- 
ner, as if, while a perfon accufes another df facrilege, he^ 
(hoi|ld be found to hav^ what belonged to the gods in his^ 
own hands. I ibould heartily wifli he thought me fo 
^werful in eloquence, as he has pretended to you : he 
would then have never given me trouble. Now, he (ays, 
I am capable of making inferior caufes feem the better ; 
and yet fojfar has defpifed me, that he hopes he can over- 
come me, tho' I fpeak the truth. And all things hav« hap- 
pened to me fo unfortunately, that others indeed refute ca- 
lumnies by their orations ; but Lyfimachus has made mine 
the fubje^ of his accufatton : with this deiign, that, if I 
feem to you to fpeak accurately, enough, I may be judged 
guilty of what has been faid by him of my dexterity. But 
if I fliould fpeak worfe than he has made you expeft from 
me, that then you may judge my aftions ftill liable to more 
blame. I therefore defire of you neither to believe or dif- 
bciieve thofc things which have been Ipoken, until you have 
cenfidered what I fhall fay to the condufion ; refle^ing, it 
would not be neceflary that the accufed fliould have liberty 
of fdf-defence, if what is juft could be determined from 
the accufer's oration. Now, whether there be, or not be, 
any one who is prefent at this judgment, with an accufa- 
tory or malicious intention, none fliall be left in igno- 
rance. But if he fpeaks the truth, yet it as no eafy matter 
for the judges themfdves to determine from what he has feid 
in the firft place : and we ought to be contented, if they 
can attain a knowledge of the truth and equity by both our 
orations. Now, I wonder not at thoie, who dwell longer 
on the accufation of deceivers, than on the defence of diem- 
ielves ; nor at thoTe, who fay calumny is one of thegreateft 
evils; for what can be imagined more malidous than it? 
which makes thofe who lye appear illuftrious, thofe who 
have done no injuftice feem injurious, and the judges for« 
Iwear themfdves ; which, by introducing a falfe opinion 
into the minds of the hearers, abfolutdy extinguiflies all 

truths 
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truth) and deftroys unjuftly the citizen it falls on. Inwhich 
refpe6b it concerns you to take care, that nothing of this na- 
ture happens to you, or you yourfclves be guilty of what 
you obje<9: to others. I judge you arc not ignorant, that 
our city has oftentimes before repented of judgments wMch 
have been pafled out of anger, and not after a due exami- 
nation : fo that, no long time intervening, it defu-ed to take 
. vengeance on fuch as deceived Jt, and wiOied the accufed to 
live better than before. Remembering which, you ought 
notrafhiy to believe the accufers words, nor hear, with tu- 
mult and cruelty, thofe who defend themfelvesj for it 
. would be a fhame you (hould be efteemed the moft cle- 
ment in other regards, and moft merciful of all the Greeks 5 
and yet, in judgment here, aft openly in contradid^on to 
this opinion; and that thb% amongft fome others, an ad- 
vantage in ballots is given to the accufed, yet, among you, 
fuch as are brought into danger, fhould not be on an equal 
footing with calumniators \ but that you fliould fwear yearly 
to hear with impartiality both the accufers and accufed, and 
yet be fo far from this equity in aftions, as to approvewhat 
accufers fay, but not even tolerate the voice of thofe who 
endeavour to confute them, fo long till you can hear them 
out ; and think thofe cities not fit to be inhabited, wherein 
fome citizens are put to death without the liberty of plead- 
ing, but be ignorant that they do the fame thing, who do 
not afford both contending parties in law the fame benevo- 
lence. But this is the moft iniquitous of all, that every one 
thinks, if he is brought into danger, it is juft to accufe 
his calumniators; but when he is to give fentencc in law 
in regard of another, has not the fame opinion about 
thefc men. But it becomes thofe who are prudent, to be 
fuch judges towards others, as they would defire others to 
be in their own cafe ; reflefting, that, on account of ca- 
lumniators^ it is a thing uncertain, who, by being brought 
into danger, will be obliged next to plead the fame things 
which I do, before thofe who are to pafs their fentehccs on 
him : for no one, by reafon of his having lived a good and 

moderate 
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moderate life, ought to confide that he will have tke li-^ 
berty of living in fecurity in the city ; for thofe who chule 
to negle^ their own afFairs, but watch infidioufly thofe of 
odiers, do not refrain from fuch as live modeftly in the 
city> and bring thofe who have committed ibme crime be« 
fore you : Imt ihewing their power againft diofe who have 
committed no injuftice, they receive more money for fi-- 
lence from fuch as are manifeftly guilty : which Lyfihiacbiis 
having tn view, has brought me into this danger ; thinking 
that if this judgment paiTed againft me, it would be^ as it 
were, a revenue for him from others ; and expeftingp 
ihould he be thought to have furpaiTed me in eloquence, 
who, he fays, is the mafter of others, his power would feem 
infuperable. Now, he hopes to attain this eafily ; for he fees 
you tX)o haftily liften to accufations and calumnies, and that ' 
I cannot make an apology worthy enough of my reputa- 
tion, on account of my old age, and ignorance of fuch 
contefts ; for I have fo behaved myfelf in my paft life, that 
no one ever, in the oligarchy or democracy, either objefled 
to me, that I had been guilty of contumely or injuftice I 
nor can there be found either judge or arbitrator, who ever 
decided of any anions done by me: for I was (ufEciendv 
apprifed of this piece oArudence, never to trefpafs againft 
others 3 and if I was iipred myfelf, not to take revenge in 
a court of law, but to put an fend to the difpute in the com- 
pany of friends: nothing of which has benefited me ; but 
though I have Uved bJamelefs to this age,* I am brought in- 
to as much danger as if I had injured all mankind : yet I 
am not quite caft down with dcfpair on account of. the 
greatnefs of the fine ; but if you will youchfafe to hear me 
with benevolence, I have great hope, that thofe who are 
deceived about my ftudies, and inclined to fuch as fpeak 
difadvantageoufly of me, will change their minds immedi- 
ately, and thofe who judge of me as I really am, will be 
more confirmed in their opinion. But that I may not giv^ 
you trouble by fpeaking more at large before I come to the ^ 
fiibjecS, omitting what you are to decide, I will immediiitdy . 

endeavour 
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endeavour to inform you better Wheisefiore let my aoc«>- 
fation be read« 

The A C C U S A T I O N. 

My accufer therefore eniSeavoiirs, by this> to charge nie 
me with corruptmg youd*, by teaching them eloquence, 
and to prevail in courts of juftice over equity. In other 
refpeiEb, he makes me fuch a perfon as no one ever wjis, ei- 
ther of thofe who bufUe in courts of judicature, or diofe 
who are converfent in the fhidies of philofophyj for h» 
^oes not fay, that only private perfons have been my fcbo- 
lars, but orators, generals, kings, and tyrants ; and that I 
I have partly already received many prefents from them, 
and do ftill receive. He made his accufation in this man- 
ner, becaufe he thought, that by what he boafted of me, of 
itiy riches, and the multitude of fcholars, he mi^t bring 
me into odium with the populace; and, by his fkill in liti- 
gations, he might aflFeft you with itfentment and anger 5 
whiqh as foon as judges are aflEefted by, ^ey become lefk 
equitable to the accufed. Now, I believe I fhall eaClj 
^monftrate to you, that he has exaggerated fome things 
l)eyond meafure, and has been guiky of abfirfute falfity in 
others. But I humbly intreat of you, that you attend not 
to diofe things which you have heard from fuch who endea- 
vour to fpeak ill of, and calumniate me to others, "nor give 
credit to what has neither been faid with any proof or juft 
judgment) nor regard thofe opinions which have been ini- 
^uitoufly infufed into you, but judge me to be fuch as lap- - 
pear by this prefer accufation and defence ; for, by think- 
ing in this manner, you yourfelves will judge uprightly, 
and according to the laws, and I fhall attain my juft rights. 

And I think that my prefent circumftanoe of danger is 
a fufficient proof^ that none of my fellow^citizens have 
been injured by my art or writings ; for had any one been 
fa, tho' he had laid quiet in former time, he certainly wouM 
not neglect the prefent occaiion, but would come hither 
• either 
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•idler to accufc me» or give in fome falfe witnefs ; becaulty 
fince he who was never ill-ufed by me, has expofcd me to» 
fuch danger, certainly thofc who had fufFered*by me, 
would endeavour to be revenged in turn i for this, doubt* 
lels, is neither congruous nor poffible, that I (hould have 
offended many, and that thofe who have fallen into cala- 
mities by my means, fhould lie dormant, nor dare to ac* 
cufe me, but be made milder to me in my danger than 
thofe whom I never offended : when it is permitted them, 
would they declare fuch fa<Sts, to take what vengeance they 
pleafe of me. But never was there before, nor will there 
now be found any one, who will objeA aught of this nature 
to me. Wherefore, were I to grant to the accufer, and 
and confefi, that I was the acuteft of mankind, and a 
writer of thofe orations which grieve you, more than any 
other, I fhould rather feem humane than deferving punifh- 
meht i for if I excelled others in eloquence and artful apo* 
logics, any might juftly attribute the caufe to fortune i but 
all oug^t to praife my manners for this, that I have with 
reafon and moderation employed my ingenuity. But tho' I 
Ihould allow this fuperiority of art in myfelf, yet I (hall not 
itill be found converfant in compofing fuch orations ; fori 
judge no one is ignorant of this, that all men are frequently 
in thofe places where they chufe to get their livelihood. 
Now, as for thofe who live by contracts, and the bufineis 
which arifes from them, any one may obferve they aJ- 
inoft inhabit the forum. But no one ever faw me either in 
affemblies, at judgments in courts, or amongft arbitrators j 
I fhunned all ^ofe more than any citizens. Again, you 
may find fuch, who can only gain amongft you ; but if they 
iail to any other place, are indigent of the very neceffaries 
of life : but as for thofe riches which he has obje£led to me, 
they were aH rather acquired from abroad. Befides, you 
wiU find their familiars to be either fuch as are under mis* 
fortunes, or thofe who have a mind to giye trouble to 
others : but you will find ihofe to have been converfant 
with me, who live the moft at eafc of all the Greeks. You 

have 
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have Ukcwife heard from the accufer, that I have received 
many and great gifb from Nicocles king of Salamis. Now» 
to whom of you can it feem credible, that Nicocles fliould 
have given me fuch rewards for teaching him pleadings, 
who, as lord, is accuftomed to end the difputes of others I 
ib that from what the accufer has faid, it is evident, that I 
have always been remote from that buftle and bufineft' 
ivhich arifes from contrads. Yet this is clear, that there 
are many who write orations for thofe who purfue law- 
contentions in the forum ; yet, of all this crowd, not one 
of them will be found to have ever been judged ^ivorthy of 
difciples : but I, fays the accufer, will be found to have had 
more than all who are converfant in philofophy. J^ow, 
how is it equitable to judge, that thofe who differ fo widely 
in their fludies and afFecSlions, are concerned in the fame •' 
actions ? Tho' I have nfiany things to fay, whereby it will 
appear, that my life is very different from the lives of thofe 
who live by the fbrum ; yet, I think, you will moft eafily 
be brought from fuch an opinion, if it be once proved to 
you, that I never had any fcholars of that kind v^ich the 
accufer has mentioned ; and that I am not expert in com* 
pofing fuch orations as relate to private contrafts ; for I 
judge, that this accufation being refuted, you will willingly 
entertain another notion, and be defirous of knowings 
by an application to what other kind of orations I have ac- 
quired fo great a reputation* Whether it will benefit me 
to fpeak the truth, I know not ; for it k a. difficult matter 
to reach your fentiments by conje£ture : but I judge I ought 
to fpeak with freedom before you: for I fliould be afhamed 
of feeing my own difciples, if, having often faid to them^ 
that I defired all the citizens fliould know both the life I 
lead, and what kind of orations I deliver, I fhould no(, on 
this occafion, fliew it, but^'be found to conceal them. 
Wherefore, be attentive, as perfons who are certainly to 
hear the truth. 

In the firfl place, you are to underfland, that there are ne 
fewer kinds of writing in profe than in numbers* Some 

have 
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ksLte fptrtt their whole lives in inqniring into d)^ families 
flf the demigods ; feme have written commentaries on jthe 
|ioetsj ibme have coUeded together anions in war, and 
0thers have employed themfelves about interrogations an^ 
Bflfwersy who are called difputant& But it would be no^ 
fnaSL trouble, (hould I number up ali the fpecies of ora* 
tioBS. Again, ihitrt are fome who are not ignorant of whalt 
I have been mentioning ; but have not diofen toxompofe 
orations about private contrads, but Aich as concern 
Greece, and tbeilate of republics, and are adapted to ge<> 
Mral afiemblies, which all will allow to refemble more fuck 
Icompofitions as are formed to mufic and numbers, than 
iiich as are recited in the forum; for they ufe a more poetic 
HAtf contain a greater variety of adions, and feek after 
mort new and fublime arguments ; and, befides, decorate 
^e difcottffe with more florid figures and ornaments ; with 
nil which the bearers are no Icfs delighted than with poetry. 
Many are willing to become difciples of fuch as excel in 
tiiis kind ; judging them to be wifer and better than the 
ethers who plead caufes, and capable of doing them more 
good ; for they know, the firft, out of a love of bufinefs,^ 
ire (killed in c(»itroveriies and law-fuits; but that the latter 
have acquired their eloquence by the ftudy of philofpphy $ 
and that thofe who ^xq ikiiled in contefts and chicanery, 
are only tolerable on the day they are h^rd ; but that the 
others are honoured in all afTemblies, and at all times, and 
acquire a good reputation. JBefides, they perceive, that the 
/firft, if they be fcfen twice or thrice at judgments, becomie 
^ous and ate blumed; but that the others, the oftner and 
wi^ the more they, are ctmverfant, are the more efleemed 
^rtd admired : that likewife fuch as are (killed in poputaf 
fadings, are very inept for orations d" a philofophic kind ^ 
but that the others, ihould they pleafe» would foon^ be ca- 
pable of controverfial harangues. They thu^ judging, fai* 
prefer this inftitution, and are defirous of being acquainted 
with this etuditbn, which I cannot fecm to- any ignoritnt 
ef, but to have acquired by it diftinguifhed glory. And 

you 
I 
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y6U have heard now all the trudi, either about my £9u:ulty$ 
philofophy, or exercife. 

I WILL lay down a more fcvere rule concerning myfelf 

than others, and ufe a bolder affertion than fuits my years 9 

for I not only deiire, ihould I appear to have written per** 

nicious difcourfes, to obtain no pardon, but, unkfs Icom- 

pofe fuch for their utility as no others, that I undergo the 

ievereft punifhment. I ihould not make fo bold a pro^ 

mife, if I could not eaftly demonftrate this, and ^ew yoil 

the diftin^ion of thefe orations. The cafe is fudi: i 

judge that defoice the moft rational and juft, which xsSkQi^ 

as far as pojSible, that the judges thoroughly undeffland 

about what they are to give their fufFrages, nor miftake> hf 

.i^inion or dojiibt, which of the parties ijf)eak trudi. Now^ 

was an accufation brought againft me as one who had trd^ 

pafled in fome adions, I could not expofe them to your. 

iight^ but there would be a neceffi^, that, by conje£kufe^ 

you pafTed a probable judgment of what had been done* 

^ But fince I am accufed on account of my orations, I thihk I 

fisall make the truth 'more evident to you ; for I will ftieii 

ijtitm to you which have been fpoken" and written by toci 

that not by opinion only, but the knowledge of their n«^ 

ture, you may give your fentence. I cannot recite them 

all to the conclufion (for ^e allotted time is&ort) buti will 

cndeavoiir to give you, as of fruits, a fpecimen of each of 

them ; for a fmall part being heard, you will edil^^lcfiow 

my manners, and the purpofe of all my orations. No^, I 

defu-e of thofe who have often pcrufedthefe which are to b* 

recited, not to require of me ait prefent new oratioiis. Hoi 

think me tedious, that I repeat thofe which before haw 

been publicly and frequently read to you : for did I do this 

out of oftentation, I fliould deferve juft reprebenfion i but 

being now called before this court, and expofed to danger^ 

I am obliged to ufe them in this manner : for I fltoold be 

moft prepofterouB, if, while the accufer fays, that I writt? 

fuch orations as prejmdice the city, and-corrupt its youdis, 

} ihould make my^ef^pce in any other manner, when I 

can^ 
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can, by producing my orations^ diffipate the calumny : I 
therefore defire you will give me this leave, and affift me. 
I will fo abridge, sis prefently to finifli the orations, having 
firftmade a fhort preface, that you may the better compre- 
hend what is faid; for that oration, which will be iirft 
ihewn you, was written in thofe times when theLacedae- 
inonians ruled over the Greeks, and we had but a weak 
power. It exhorts all the Greeks to undertake an expedi* 
tion againft the Barbarians, and difputes with the Lacedae- 
jnonians about the principality. This hypothecs propofed, 
I ihew our city to have been the caufe of all the feli- 
city which has happened to the Greeks : but, after I have 
given the proofs of thefe benefits, I defigned ftill more 
evidently to demonftrate, that the fovereignty belonged to 
our city, and proceed to inform the hearers, that it is juft our 
city fhould be even more honoured for its warlike exploits, 
than its other benefactions. I thought indeed I could yet 
hsLve recited thefe diings, but I find old age hinders me, and 
forces me to defpair of it. But that I may not entirely bi} 
by weaknefs, fince many things are yet to be faid by me, 
|>eginning from the marginal note, read what v^as written 
iqpon the fotereignty* 

From the PANEGYRIC 

^ I judge our anceftors ought no lefs to be honoured for 
•* their dangers undergone in war, than for their other be- 
^< nefits done to Greece ; for they hazarded not themfelves 
^^ in flight or obTcure battles, but in Various, iharp, and 
** great ones, partly for their own country, and partly for 
<< die liberty of others. » 

** And how fliould we not fuffer injuftice, if we, who 
<• fuflained the greateft Ihare of evils, be judged only wor- 
** thy of the fmalleft part of felicity, and be now forced 
<< to obey others, we who in thofe times were at the head 
^* of all." 

2 Now, 
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N0W9 it is eafy to judge by what has been faid, that the 
principality belongs to our city. Refled with yourielveS) if 
I (eem to conupt youth, or exhort them to virtue, and riik'* 
ing dangers for the republic ; or if I ought to be punifhed 
for what has been faid, and not rather receive the greateft 
£avour, who have fo praifed both the city and your ancef^ 
tor8> and dangers bravely £iced in thofe times, that all 
thofe who had written on this fubjeft before, deftroyed 
their orations, being aihamed of their own inventions i 
and even thofe who are at prefent fkilled in this art, dare 
Ipeak no more on the fame topic, but find fault with thei^ 
own capacity. Yet tho' this is fo, there will be ibme founds 
who can neither invent or fay any thing of value, but who 
yet ftudy to reprehend and blame others writings ; who will 
confeis, that diefe things are elegantly exprefled (for they 
will not envy that praife) yet will afiert, that thofe orations 
are far more ufeful and better, whigh criticize on thofe 
things which are now done amifs, than fuch as praife an- 
ient tranfadions ; and thofe which give counfel about pre- 
lent afiairs, than thefe wbidi recount paft heroifm. That 
therefore they may not even have this to fay, omitting die 
defence of what was faid before, I will repeat to you as 
much of another as has been recited to you already ; in 
which I (hall be perceived to have taken great care of all 
thefe things. It is that which was fpoken in the be*- 
ginning of tiie oration, upon making peace with the Chi- 
ans, Rhodians, and Byzantians. When I had ihewn that 
it would benefit, the city, would we put an end to the war, 
I blame the new dominion cpliftitut^ amongft the Gre- 
cians, as likewife the fovereignty of the fea ; ihewing, that 
^ it is no ways different from monarchies as to a£Hons or 
(laughters. I commemorate what upon this account has 
happened to our city, the Lacedaemonians, and all <>thers. 
When I had difcourfed on thefe heads, and deplored the ca- 
;.^ lamities of Greece, and admoni(hed our city not to commit 
negligently fuch injuftice; in the conclufion, I exhort to 
the obfervance of juftice, reprehend public tranfgreffions, 

Z and 
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and give counfd about the Aiture. Beginning tterdbre 
where I fpeak of thefe things, I wiH recite likewife td aH 
Ihis part. ^ 

I'rom ithc OtRATibN on P«AG£. 

*< I judge yon fhould not only after having decreed peace, 
«« leave this aflembly, but after confidering the means of 
*• preierving it j nor (hould We do what we itf6 wionC-^ 
^< after a fmall interval, let ourielves be reduced ix> %e 
*' fame calsCmities 5 nor feek a prorogation of, fcirt not a 
^ freedom from our prefent evils.— —— 

*• What delivery will there be from Art cKforder? 
<< and how fhall we amehd the mimners of ihe city, md 
<« make them better ? Firft, if We ceafe thinking fyco- 
<^ phants lovers of the people, ^d the*gdod and vTr^ift 
** lovers of an oligarchy ; tho* we know, that no inan h 
^ •* «eidier by nature, but in whatever form of government 
<^ particulars are honoured, they defire its efbd^iSmient. 
^ If therefore you employ and embrace the good before 
^ the bad, as was done formerly, you may have both the 
^^v leaders of the people, and others who admiiiifter the 
** commonwealth, better difpofed towards you. Secondly, 
<^ if you endeavour to acquire alliances, not by wars and 
<< fieges, but henefa^lions ; for it is natural that amities 
^* (hould arife frOTi hence, but enmities from what wc 
•* now do. Thirdly, if you efteem nothing ;nore (exclu- 
•^ five of piety towards the gods) than to be celebrated 
" among the Grecians 5 for they voluntarily confer power 
<< and auth<Mrity upon tbofe who have fuch a difpofition, 
« &c.'* 

YotJ have therefore heard two orations ; I will likewife 
recite a few things out of a third, that it may ftill be more 
manifeft to you,' that all my orations have a regard to vir- 
tue and juftice. That which now will be recited, is that 
which advifes Nicocles the Cyprian, who then reigned, how 
ke ihould govern his citizens ; but it is not written in the 

fame 
I 
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fimie manner as 'ihofe which have been read. In them there 
is a perpetual coherence and connexion betwixt what goes 
before and what follows; butdie Contrary happens in this : 
. for as if I wrote what they call general heaids^ die preceding 
fentences not being relative to what follows, but diftind:, I 
endeavour to exprefs in few words tl» fubje£b of my cx^ 
hortation. And I took this method, becaufe I thought, 
that, by admonition, I (hould both moA benefit his mind, 
and bdft indicate my own morals. For the fame reafon I 
have refolved to Ihew it you, hot as being the moft elabo- 
rately written, but^ becaufe by it^ it will moft manifeftly 
appear in what manner I have been accuftomed to converfe 
with private perfons and prin<%s. I ihall be found in it to 
have reafoned freely, and worthy of the dignity of our city, 
nor to have flattered him on account of his riches or power, 
but to have patronized the fubjeds, and rendered as mudi 
as I could his government mild and gentle. If when I fpoke 
to a king, I efpoufed the caufe of the people, certainly I 
eiiift ftrongly incline fuch'as govern the commonwealth, 
^ under a democracy, to confult the good of the people. Jn 
the ^Kordium therefore, and amongft thofe diings whidi are 
£iid in the b^inning, I blame princes for being worfe in- 
ftru£ied than others, tbo' they ought more than all others 
to cultivate their talents. After I have reafoned on this 
head, Z admoniih Nicocles not to be indolent, or of as re- 
miis a mind as if he had received a kingdom as a prieft- 
hood; but, defpifing pleafures, to apply himfelf to public 
al&irs. I Jikewife endeavour to perfwMJe him to this, th^t 
he flxould think it abfurd, did he fee worfe men ^verniiig 
better, and tbempre foolifh prefcribing to the wifer ^ add- 
ing, that the more he defpifed the ignorance of others, be 
would certainly more earneftly exercife his own mind. 

Having fomany things to fay„ I know not bow todif- 
pofe them ; for I am perfuaded, all thofe things which I 
have in my mind, were they expreifed, would appear juft 
and modeft ; but (hould I do fo at prefent, thqr would caufe 
much trouble to myfelf and heare»f And in regard of 
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thofe things which have been fsud, I am not withoat fi>ine 
apprchenfion, left they may be attendee! with fome fuch in- 
convenicncy on account of their multitude; for we, all arc 
carried away with fuch an infatiabledefire of fpeaking, that 
we praiie indeed proper feafon and method, but no fooner 
have we in our minds fomething to fay, but neglecting mo- 
deration, and always adding fomething, we expofe ourfelves 
to thegreateft impertinence. AndInow,who fpeakandknow 
this, would ftill difcourfe a little longer with you ; for lam 
filled with indignation, when 1 fee calumny in a better con- 
dition than philofophy, and the firft accufing, while the 
latter is brought before juftice. Which who of the anti- 
ents would have thought ever could happen ? elpecially 
amongft you who glory above others on account of philo- 
fophy. For things were not fo in the time of our ances- 
tors : they admired fuch as made profef&on of wifdom, and 
declared thofe happy who converfe with them ; but they 
judged fycophants the authors of many evils. Of which 
this is a iignal pitoof ; for Solon, who firft had the name of 
fophift^ or profefTor of wifdom, they thought worthy of 
being at the head of the city : but they enabled more fe« 
vere laws concerning calumnies than all other crimes ; for 
they appointed judgments only in one court for the greateft 
injuries, but againft fycophants they allowed citations be- 
fore the fix (or thofe called Thefmothetes), profecutions be- 
fore the fenate, and accufations before the people ; believ- 
ing fuch as ufed this artifice, exceeded all others in impro- 
bity : for that others, whild they do ill, endeavour to be 
concealed 5 but that thefe expofe openly before all their cru- 
elttr, hatred, and inhumanity. They judged of them in 
this manner ; but you are fo far from punifliing fuch, that 
you make them accufers of, and law-givers to others. Bnt 
it is juft they fliould at prefent be more hated than even 
then } for, at that time, they only'hurt the citizens in daily 
bufine^, and what regarded the city ; but now the city is 
increafed, and has acquired the fovereignty which our an- 
ceftors held before, made bolder than becomes them, they 

I envy 
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envy good and excellent men, on account qf their pow^, 
^Mrho have fo greatly benefited the city 5 and' they have de- 
fired wicked and audacious men, thinking, that, by their 
boldnefs ?uid animofity, they will be fufBcicntly qualified to 
preferve the democracy ; but that, on account of their bafe 
circumilances at firft, they will not become proud, or feeka 
new ftate of government.. In this unhappy change, what: 
bitter and great calamities have befallen the city, which 
thofe of fuch difpofition, by their words and afbions, have 
been the caufe of ? Who never have ceafed objefting to the 
moft praife-woirthy citizens, and fuch as were able to do 
fcxne good to the city, an aiFe6lion for an oligarchy and the 
Lacedaemonians, till they forced them to be obnoxious to 
the crimes they were accufed of; and, by vexing and ca- 
lumniating our allies, and driving the beft men from their 
pofTeffion^, they have rendered them fo difpofed, as to b« 
quite eftranged from us, and to feek the friendjQiip and alli- 
ance of the Lacedaemonians. By which condudi being 
forced into a war, we have feen many citizens partly flain, 
partly brought xmder the enemy's power, and partly reduced 
to the want of neceflaries ; befides, the popular government 
t^ice diflblved, and the walls of our country deftroyed ^ 
and, what is moft grievous of all, the city brought ihto 
danger of captivity, and the enemy pofleffing the citadel. 

But I perceive I am tranfported by anger out of my- 
felf ; and, tho' time fails me, am hurrying into a difcourfe 
of a day-long, and a full accufation. Omitting therefore 
the multitude of calamities » which have arifen from thefe 
men, and rejecting that croud of proofs which might be 
given of their calumnies, after I have mentioned but a few, 
I will conclude this oration, I fee others indeed, when they 
are brought into danger, and come near the end of their 
defence, to fupplicate, befeech, and produce their children 
and friencls ; but I think nothing of this becomes a perfon 
of my advanced years; and, befides this, I (hould blufh, 
(hould I owe my fafety to any thing elfe but thofe orations 
which have be^n written and fpoken by me before; for I 

Z 3 know 
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know I have made a virtuous and juft ufe of eloquence 
both in refpeA of the republic, our anceftors, and especi- 
ally die gods ; fo thaty if they have care of human things, 
there will nothing be concealed from them which happens 
to me now : wherefore I fear not what by your means mxy 
befall me 1 but I truft and have great hope, that die end of 
my life will then happen when it is expedient for you; and 
this, taiethlnks, is a fign, becaufe I have lived my paft life to 
dii^ day, as it becomes pious men, and fuch as are beloved 
of the gods. Of me therefore, as being of this fentiment, 
diat whatever you determine will turn out a good and be- 
nefit to me, let every one pafs his fentjience as he pleafes and 
iodines* 
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The S U B J E CiT^ 

^HE Athenians bad frofecuted Akibiadei U 
' deathy whoy thp* no model of integrity ^ was 
a per/on of many noble qualities. The popular 
envy likewifefell on his fin ; andy amongjl other 
calumniatorSy one^ijias accufed him concerning 
thefe chariot'borfesy to conque)r^by nchtchy^tn the 
Olympic gamesy niSas ejiiemed ^highly glorioUs ar- 
mong the Greeks -, as if they had been extorted 
from him by Alcibiadesy and detnanded to be in-- 
demnijied. 72^/> oration is properly ^ an encomium 
of AlcibiadeSy and contains a fne pt^fiige cm-^ 
cerning excelknt virtue y and itsrliabknefs to envy 
and calumny. 
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THE SIXTEENTH 

Oration of Isocrates: 

ENTITLED, 

Upon the Pair of Chariot 
Race-Horses. 



YOU have heard from thofe embafladors who are 
come hither, and others who have known it, that 
my f^ither had not this pair of horfesby extortion 
from Tifias, but by purchafe from the Argives^ All have 
calumniated me in this manner. They lay their charge 
againft me about private affairs, but make their accufation 
up of what belongs to the ftate, and employ more time ii^ 
reproaching my father, than in explaining thofe things 
which they were fworn to ; and they fo far defpife the laws, 
that they would exadi: punifhment from me for diofe inju- 
ries, which, they fay, you received from him. Butl think, 
crimes againft the ftate have nothing to do with private 
controverfies j yet^ becaufe Tifias often objefts to me the 
tianifhment of my father, and is more foNicitous about what 
concerns us than himfelf, there is a neceffity I fliould de- 
fend myfdf on this head : and I fliould be afhamed, (hould 
I feem to any citizen lefs regardful of my father's fame than 
my own danger. 

As 
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As for the old citizeiis» a ihort difcourfe would fuffioe 
me ; for the^ all know, diat by the fame men the demo* 
cracjr was difiblved, and he banilhed. But I will begin 
to inform the hearers from remoter circumflances, ^on ac- 
count of the younger, who were born afterwards, and have 
often heard tbefe calumniators ; for they, who before had 
plotted agalnft the people, and conftituted the four hun- 
dred, be»ufe my father, thq' invited, would not join the 
fon^lracy, pprcgying Wm pf gre^ ^l^litics for pi4>lic 
affairs, and faithfid to the people, thought they could make 
no change in the government qf .that .time, until he wa^ 
removed out of the Way. But knowing the city was apt to 
l)e moft inflamed \xjf what concerns the gQ(ls, if any px^ 
was proved IQ h^vejticlM^ the myftfiri^* and to be' likfl^ 
wife violently prPYpk^d in pt|ier re^rds, did any one at- 
tempt a diflblutien of the popular ftate; jeintng thofe two 
accufations, they laid a charge before the fenate, faying,'* 
th^t my &ther held counfeb for innovations in the gpvecQr 
mcnt ; and that the partifans fuppipg together^ celel^n^ed 
the myftcries in the hoi/fe of Polytion, The city beiiag in 
con>ipotion for th^ greatne^ of fuch a cripe, anS an ^fiqnr 
bly being fuddeiily cpJJed, he fo evidently flie^ved their fd- 
fi^, that the people woyld willingly have puni&ed ^he ac- 
c^ufer^i and, by their votes, appointed him general i^ die 
expedition to Blcily^ After this, -he failed from Kis coun- 
try, as being free of the ^ccufatipn j but they again^ by 
fqlUciting the fenate, and binding the vOrator^ to their par^^ 
brought on the affair, and fuborned witnefles. Why flipuld 
I fay more ? for tljey did not defift till they Jiad both recalled 
my father from the army, and had put tp death fome pf his 
friends, and b^ijtbed pth^rs : but ne baytnj^ heard pf hi^ 
enemies power, and the caj^mities of his friends^ and judg- 
ing he fuffered oppreiSoa, becaufe, while he w^ pi^en^ 
they had not brqught him before juftice, not even in 4hs 
fituation would he defert to the enemy ; but took fuch care 
of not trefpaflSng againft the city, that retiring to Argos, 
he remained there in quiet* But they arrived at that height 

. of 
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^f infolence, that they perfuaded you t6 hamifh him all 
Greece ; to write it upon a column ; and demand him of 
the Argives by emba^dors. Being doubtful what ho 
flbould do in his prefent misfortunes, and excluded on all 
fides, nor feeing any other fafety, he was at laft forced to 
tty to the Lacedaemonians. And this is a feithful narratioa 
of what then happened. 

Being thus unjufUy deprived of his country, as if h« 
had committed fome atrocious crime, they accufe and eh^ 
deavour to calumniate him, as if he had fortified Decelea ; 
hftd perfuaded the iflands to revolt i and was become the 
inftru&or of our enemies : and fometimes they pretend to 
deipife him, and fay, he no ways excelled others. Now 
they accufe him of all that has been done, and fay, that 
the Lacedaemonians learnt from him how to cany on war^ 
who may even teach others that art. But I could. eafily^ 
did the time allow me, fhew, that he did fome thingsjuftly, 
and that he unjuiUy bears the bibne of others : but this cer* 
lainly would be moft unjuft of all, if, when my father re-« 
ceiyed a reward after baniibment, I &ouId now fuffer for 
that very baniihmenl. Now, I think he ou^t to obtain % 
full pardon from. you; you, who being baniibed by the 
^rty tyrants, ftniggled with die fame calamities : where-* 
fore you ought to reoiember bow eadi of you was then 
affeded, what difpoiition he had, and what danger he 
would not have underwent to have ceafed wandering, to 
have returned into his own country, and taken punilbment 
of chofe who had expelled hiin ? And to what city, to what 
friend, to what ftranger did you not apply yourfelves,^ to 
pray them to affift you in the recovery of your country I 
What did you abftain from ? Did you not, after feizing 
the Piraeus, wafte the corn of the country, plunder the 
fields, fet oil fire the fuburbs, and at laft fcale the Walls t 
You judged fo ftrenuoufly this to be right, that you were 
provoked againft thofe companions of your baniflmient, 
who remained quiet, more than even thofe who had been 
^^authocs of thofe calaoiitles; vAertfore it is not juft to 

• blame 
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blame thofe of the fiune icntiinents with yourfelvesy nor 
think them wicked men, who, driven from their country, 
endeavoured to return; but much rather thofe, who remain- 
ing at home, did a£Hons worthy of exile : nor beginning 
hence, judge of my father what a citizen he was when he 
was cut off from the city, but confider how he was zSe&ed 
towards the people in the times before he went into haniih* 
mentj and remember, when, with two hundred armed 
men, he withdrew the greateft cities from the Lacedaemo- 
nians, made them your allies, and into what dangers he 
brought the Lacedaemonians, and tr^nfported the army into 
Sicily. You ought to be grateful to htm for thefe a^ons, 
and think thofe the authors of what happened in his cala- 
mity, who had expelled him the city. Remember like- 
wife, Ipray, that, after his return, he conferred many be- 
nefits on the republic ; and this in particular, in what con* 
dition of your affairs you received him, the popular ftate 
abrogated ; the citizens laTOuring under fedition ; and the 
Mdiers at variance with the magiftrates appointed here ; 
and both brought to that point of penury, that neither had 
any hopes of iafety : for the one thought thofe who held the 
city greater enemies than the Lacedaemonians ; the others 
lent for thofe in Decelea, imagining that it was better to 
deliver the country to the enemy, than to give the right of 
the city to thofe who had fought for the republic. When 
therefore the citizens had fuch difpofitions, the enemies 
were conquerors by fea and land, and you had no more 
moneys but the Perfian monarch fufficiently fupplied them: 
befides, when ninety fhips came from Phoenicia to Afpen* 
dum, and were ready to aififl the Lacedaemonians ; the city 
being in fuch dangers and calamities, as foon as the leaders 
had fent for him, he neither boafted nor blamed any for the 
pafl, nor deliberated about the future ; but immediately 
ehofe rather to fufFer any thing with the city, than be happy 
with the Lacedaemonians ; and he made it manifeft to all, 
. that he had contended with thofe who were the authors of 
his baniAunent, and not with you> and wa$ d^u'ous of 

returning, 
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returning, and not of facking the city. Joined with you, 
he perfuaded Tiflaphernes not to furnllh the Lacedemo- 
nians with money ; and caufed the allies to ceafe deferting 
from you ; bu^ he divided money of his own amongft the 
foldiers, reftored the commonwealth to the people, recon- 
ciled the citizens together, and averted thofe fhips which 
had come from Phoenicia. And to mention what fhips h^ 
afterwards took, in how many battles he defeated the ene- 
my, how many cities he ftormed, or made your friends by 
perfuafion, would be an arduous labour to enumerate. • 
Tho* many battles happened to our city in thofe times, yet 
the enemy never ereded a trophy over us, when my father 
was general. 

And as for the things done by him when general^ I 
know I omit many ; but I have not fpoken accurately of 
them, becaufe almoft all of you remember thofe tranfafMons. 
They reproach likewife, and with too much indecency and 
confidence, another part of my father's lifej nor are afliamed 
of ufing that liberty of fpeech about him now he is dead, 
which they would have beeii afraid of was he living. But 
they are arrived at fuch a pitch of madnefs, that they think 
they will gain honour from you and others, if they ,make 
as many inve£tives againft him as poffible j as if all did not 
know, that it is in the power of the moft worthlefs of man- 
kind, not only to fpeak reproachfully of the moft excellent . 
men, but outr^eoufly to blafpheme the very gods. Per- 
haps therefore it would be impertinent to heed all that has^ 
been faid ; yet I have a particular inclination to fpeak of 
my father's ftudies, taking this topic fomething higher, and 
piaking mention of my anceftors, that you may underftand, 
that long ago we have had one of the greateft and nobleft 
(hares of glory among the citizens ; for my father, on the 
male fide, was derived from noble perfons, which is eaiy 
to know from his furname ; and by the fem^rie, from thtt 
Alcmaionidae, who have left one of the greateft proofs of 
their riches ; for Alcmaeon was the firft of the citizens whd 
conquered in the Olympic games. But they (hewed their 
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afivdioA to the people efpedally in tyrannical times; tog 
tho' thejr were relations to PififtratU8» and his moft inti- 
mate friends of all before he aicended to fupreme powcr^ 
jret diej would not be partsdcers of his tyranny ; but tbejr 
thought it fitflor to fly their own country, than fee Aeir 
feUow-cidsens enflaved. That Edition lafting forty years, 
they were fo odious to the many tyrants that then roie, 
that when their parties prevailed, they not only pulled 
down my forefather's houies, but digged up their iepul- 
dures : but they cqnftantly had' that truft pi^ in them by 
the exiles, that they always continued the leaders of the 
people. Laftly, Alcibiades and Clifthenes, the one my 
great-grandfather by my father's, and the other by my mo* 
dier's fide, being chofen their gei\erals, brought back the 
people from baniibment, expelled the tyrants, and confti*' 
tuted that democracy, in which the citizens were fo brought 
up to fortitude, that they alone conquered in battle thofe 
Barbarians, who were come againfb all Greece : and, on 
account of juilice, they were fo famous, that the Greeks, 
by free confent, entrufted them with maritime fovereignty^ 
and they rendered the city fo great in power, and other ad* 
vantages, that men called it the metropolis of Greece ; and 
thofe who were wont to ufe fuch exaggerations, (eem to 
iay nothing but truth. Therefore this fincere love of the 
people, fo ancient and confirmed, and proved by the great- 
eft benefits, my father received handed down from his an- 
ceftors. But he himfelf bein^ left a pupil, wz% educated 
under Pericles, whom all will confefs to have been the moft 
moderate, juft, and wife, of all the citis&ens. I look upon 
this to be Angularly glorious, viz. after having been derived 
from fuch parents, to h^ve been educated, brought up, and 
throughly inftru£ied in fuch manners. When he was adult^ 
he fell not flK>rt of what has been faid before; nor did he , 
think it juft to lead an inactive life, and glory in the virtue 
of his anceftors; but he was immediately fo magnanimous, 
that he thought it proper he fhould be praifed on his own 
account, and not celebrated for their noble adions. And, 
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itrft) Vfihth Phonhio led a thoufimd timi^ Adienians agaiaft 
AeTfcraasms, ifter he had (At&ei the blA, my fttbelr 
marcAiing wiA thei^, fo behaved hhtifelf ki battle, tkal he 
was honoured with a crown, and |)rdi^tld by^ the g^ne^ 
with a complete coat of armour. New, what fliall ^6 
jtidge him to have done afterwards, who ^asthcta lho«^t 
worthy of die greateft hohouSiS ? Gcrtainly^ fighting Uong 
•^rith the nobleft of the city^, to have deferv^ pr^edencjy ; 
and leading an anhy againft tlxe braveft Grecians, to have 
been iuperior in cv^ battle. Wherefore, when he was t 
youth, he obtained fuch honours, and advancing in ycars> 
perfortncd fuch aftions. 

Aftehwardib he married my mothfer. I judge that he 
received her too as a reward of his virtues ; for her father 
Hipponicus was the firft of the Greeks m riches-, and infe- 
rior to none by his family ; honoured likewife and admired 
fte moft of all his contemporaries* Ddligning to insttif 
his daughter with the greatefl: fortune, and fuitaWe glofy, 
tho' all defired to have obtained her, while none byt prince^ 
pretended to it, he chofe my father, fele£bed)rom all others^ 
for his fon-ih-law. 

About this time, my father obferving that the Olyfn- 
pic games and aiTemblies were loved and admired by aff,- 
and that the Greeks made in them an oflentation of theSr 
riches, flrength, and education; and that the Athletes 
y^ere celebrated, and their cities renderedfemous ; befides, 
thinking the private expences on thefe occadons due to the 
public, and what was conferred upon this affembly, contri- 
buted for our city, to all Greece^; thinking this, I fay, 
tho' no one was ftronger in body, or more dextrous than 
himfelf, he defpifed gymnalUc conflidls, becaufe he knew 
that fomct^of the wreftjers were meanly born, dwelt in fmali 
cities, and were fordidly educated : wherefore he refolved 
to keep horfes, which is the lot of the mofl fortunate, and 
n6t in the power of any vulgar perfon ; and in this he fur- 
pafled not only thofe who Contended with him, but all Vvho 
ever conquered in this kind j for he fent fo many pairs, as 
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even the greateft cities did not furnilhy and fo excellent 
that he was the fiift, fecond, and third : befides, he was in 
thofe (acrifices, and other magnificences of the feaft, of (b 
liberal and munificent a mind, that the public ridies of 
cities feemed lefs than his private: and he fo finiihed that 
ipedacle, that the felicity of the chiefeft perfons feemed lels 
tbui his s and that the glory of thofe who had conquered 
in his time was edipfed : fo that he left no poifibility to 
diofe whofbould fucceed him in the fame of furpaffing him ^ 
for he fo far excelled in all munificence^ that diey who had 
performed lefs generous offices, praifed themfelves ftill on that 
account ; and &ould any one, in my time, require favour on 
this icore^ he would renew the idea of my father's merits. 
Now, as for what regards the commonwealth (for this 
is not to be omitted, fince he did not negledi it) he fo ht 
fiirpaifed in beneficence the moft celebrated, that you will 
find others to have moved feditions for their own fakes, but 
that he expofed himfelf for you to dangers ; for he was not 
then popular only, when he was repelled by the oligarchy^ 
but was popular when he was invited by them; and when 
he had it in his power not only to have reigned with a few> 
but be fuperior to them too, he refufed it, and chofe rather 
to fuiFer injuries from the city, than betray the republic*. 
Afidno one could have perfuaded you by his eloquence of 
tHis, while you conftantly lived under a republic ; but the 
feditions fince rifen, have evidently (hewn you yrho were 
lovers of the people, who of an oligarchy ; who defired 
neither ftate, and who would be partakers of both. And, 
firft, thjcy had no fooner removed him, but they depofed 
the popular government. Laftly, they had fcarce oppreiFed 
you by flavcry, but they condemned him to banifliment ; 
ib greatly did the city partake of my father's felicity, and 
he ihare in its calamities. Of a truth, many citizens were 
averfe to him, as if he had afFe<£led tyranny, not forming 
their judgment from his a£lions, but judging it was what 
all ddSred, and that he could moft eafily attain it : where* 
fore you ihould be more grateful to him, fince he alone of 
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tell the citizens was thought worthy of fuch an imputation^ 
ttnd yet always thought it juft to be on an equal footing 
With others in ddim of equity. 

On account of the multifude of thingS5 which prefent 
themfelves to be faid of my fa* her, I doubt which in parti- 
cular' I fliould mention at prefent, and which I ihould 
omit 5 for that which is yet unmentioned, feems always 
greater to me, than what has been faid before. Now, I 
judge it manifeft to all, that he muft be the beft-afFe6lioned 
towards the city's happinefsj to whom the greateft good or 
evil in it belongs : who therefore, while the republic flou-» 
f ifhed, was happier, or more admired than he ? But when 
it was diftreffed, who was deprived of greater hope, of 
greater wealthy or more fplendor and glory? In fine, as 
foon as the Thirty had got the fupreme power, were not 
others only baniflied the city, but he expelled all Greece? 
Did not Lyfander and the Lacedaemonians take as much 
pains to flay him, as they did to deftroy your power? 
thinking that they could have no fecurity of holding our. 
city in fubjecSkionj tho' they deftroyed the walls) unlefs they 
deftroyed him^ who was capable of reftoring them > fo that 
not only from thofe benefits which he conferred upon you, 
but from thofe calamities which he fuffered, it is eafy to per- 
ceive his benevolence : for it is evident that he affifted the 
people, defired the fame ftate of the republic as you did) 
w^s diftrcflcd by the fame perfons, was unhappy with the 
whole city) judged the fame his and your enemies, and un* 
derwent all kinds of dangers, partly under you5 partly with 
you, and partly for you j for he was a citizen quite differ- 
ent from Charicles, my accufer's relation, who was defirous 
of ferving the enemy, but of governing his citizens : and 
when he was banifhed, remained quiet ; but, on his re- 
turn, prejudiced the city. How could there be a bafer 
friend, or a more worthlefs enemy ? You^ acknowledging 
yourfelf his relation, and having been a fenator under the 
thirty tyrants, dare you recal to mii^d ancient injuries ? 
And are you not afhamed to violate the covenants, by 
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which you yourfelf inhabit the city ? nor rcflcd, that fhouf^ 
a decree be made to take revenge for what has paiTed, you 
would, in the firft place, and far more than I, be expofed 
to danger; for they certainly will never infli<3 punifhment 
on me for thofe things which my father did, and at the 
fame time pardon you the crimes, which you have perpe* 
trated : for it will be clear, that you had not the fame caufc 
as he J you not being banifhed, but governing, with 
others, the ftate j not forced, but 0|i your ov^n accord , 
not a revenger, but as aggreffor,. injured your citizens j fo 
that you can plead nothing in apqlogy for fuch crimes. 

But of what was then tranfa£ted in the ftate, perhaps 
hereafter, in this man's own danger, I fhall have occafion 
to make a difiufer narration. I beg of you not to give jne 
up to my enemies, nor z&\&. me with incurable calami- 
ties; for I have already experienced them fufficiently, who 
was even born an orphan, my father being banifhed, and 
my niother dying. Not four years old, I was brought in 
danger of my life, on account of my father's baniflunent : 
the others being returned from the Pyraeus, and the reft 
recovering their eftates, I alone was deprived of my land« 
by the power of enemies, which the people had given us 
for money we furnifhed the public with. Tho' I have 
been involved in fo itiany calamities, and have twice loft 
my eftate, I am now forced to defend myfelf againfl a fine 
of five talents. Th,e a^ion, indeed, is laid for money ; 
but I plead in fadl for my continuance in the city ; for tho' 
the lame fines are noted in the public books, the fame dan- 
ger hangs not alike over all ; but thofe who are rich, are 
only in danger of the penalty ; but thofe who, like me, are 
in narrow circumftances, run the rilk of incurring infamy, 
which I efteem a greater misfortune than banifliment ; for 
it is more miferable to live ignominioufly amongft citizens^ 
than to live ^amorig foreigners : I therefore intreat you to 
affift me, nor fufFer me cohtumelioufly to be evil-treated 
by my adverfaries, or to be deprived of my country, ox 
rtndeml famous by my ruin. I juftly nuy obtain pity fron^ 
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yt)U, hy the nature of the things ihemfelves, tho' I did not 
endeavour to perfuade ycfu by words : if it be juft to pity 
thofe who are undefervedly in danger, contend about things 
of the greateft moment, but fufFer what is unworthy of 
themfelves and anceftors, and' have been deprived of the 
greateft riches, and experienced the greateft changes of life. 

Tho' I have many reafons to deplore my cafe, I am' 
particularly filled with indignation for thefe things : firft, 
fhould this perf'on take revenge on me, who ought to do it 
on him : then, (hould I fufFer difgrace for my father's 
Olympic vi6lories, for which I fee others have received re- 
wards : bcfides, if Tifias, who never did any good to the 
city, be fo powerful in a popular ftate, as well as in an oli- 
garchy, while I, who injured neither, fhall be ill-treated 
by both : and if you fliall have a6led contrary to what waJ 
the wills of the thirty in other regards, but have the fame 
(entimcnts of me as this perfon ; and if then deprived of the 
city along with you, I fhould be now by you deprived of 
my country. 
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The SUBJECT. 

Adrtcinyouth of P^ntus^ the fan of Sopaus^ who had the 
"^ particular fritndjhip of Satyrusy the prince of PontuSy 
moved bH 0ri ^f Ji^^ng Gri^^^ b^pif^ fi^Hed svifh ttva 
Jhips laden with corn to Athens^ made ufe of the banker Pajia 
in paying and receiving his moneys. It happened in the mean 
timeCtbuf JSo^uf^ bet^g actJif^ to Sajj^us of^affeSlirig 7k^ 
kingff6mjjwa»4^l]^0wn ij^o prifg^j^ an^isjonj^ %vhomjbik 
oration was written^ being accufed of having confpired with 
the exiles y was recalled into PontuSy with ordersy that he 
Jhould deliver all bis money to the einbaffadors* He therefore, 
by the advice of Pdjioy whom he thought his hejifriendy obeyedy 
and yAai (fiidi no^ j^/SyConcealedy gaa^ ^^/^ emh^jfydors^hut^ 
deni^he heal any nmney ifUHs h^fyy aifd^dde^b^des^ ^^^ 
be was conjTderably indebted to rajioy that he nught obtain 
from the tyrant fome relief of his indigence* When Pafio faw 
the young man di/lre^ pjt dllf\de'U 'fiidgingj>e had a fine op^ 
portunity of fecreting the money y when the youth re^demanded 
ity he denied that he had any thing of his. He was tbusforcedy 
for the pref^t. to^e pai\ent jr but afittle^tery .^fLsi^y upon 
the difcovery of the truib\ being rejiored to Satyrntsjavourj 
his fony having been often deludedy lays his charge againji 
PaftOy and demanded his money* Thejiate of the caufe is con-^ 
je5lural'y,for the hinge of all turns upon thisy if the plaintiff 
has money repofited with Pafio. The mo/i difiinguijbed topics 
in it are the inconfiancy of the favour of tyrants^ and tb§ 
danger ofpntendedfriend/hip^ 
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THE SEVENTEENTH 

Oration of I SO CRATES : 

ENTITLED, 

The Banker, 

THIS difpute is not of fmall moment, O judges ! 
far I am not only expofed to the danger of lofmg 
a great fum of money, but of feeming to have 
doveited another's property, which gives me a greater con- 
cern : for I jfhall have fufficient money, tho' I be defrauded 
of rills ; but fhould I appeair to have defired, without a juft 
caufe,. fb much moneys Ifball be forever difgraced. Now' 
it is, O judges ! qne of the greateft difficulties to have fuch 
adverfaries; for coiltrads with bankers are mkdc withouCf.. 
witnefs, and there is a neccffity that thofe who are injured 
by them muft run a great hazard, becaufe they have many . 
friends, haifdle much money, and are dteem<d credital^le' 
perfons on account of their profeffion y yet, though thefc- 
things be fo, I think I fhall make it evident to all, that I^ 
have bcGl defrauded of fa much money by Pafio. 

IwiLir therefore, as well as I can, rdate to you all' 
that happened : My fether, O judges ! is one Sopieus,- 
whom all knoWi who have failed to Pontus, to be in fo 
gireat favour wirii Satynis, that he governs % confiderable- 
country, and has the care of all his forces^ Having heard^ 
of this city, and all Greece, I was defirous of travlslHng. 
Now, my father, fitting two fliips with com, and furnifli- 
ing mc wiA xriciney, fcnt meabroadi both on accountof- 
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inerchandize, and (eeing foreign places. Pythodonis the 
Pbcrnician having recoounended to me this Pafio, I naade 
life of him in exchange. But my father being aitarwards 
accufcd to Satyrus of aire£ttng the kingdom, and I, that I 
was united with the exiles, he feized my father, and font 
to thofe, who are come from Pontus, to receive the moneys 
of me, and order me to return home again ; but, if I 
would do neither of thefe, diat they ibould then donaiid 
me of you. Being in thcfe calamitous circumftancc?, O 

i'udges ! I lamented my fortune to Pafio ; for'I was fo fami- 
iar with him, th^t I did not only truft him with my mo-* 
ney, but chiefly likewife with all my other concerns. Upon 
this, I thought, if I fliould lofe all my money, I (hould be 
brought into danger, ihould my father happen to fuffer, 
of being deprived both here and there of all I had, and of 
falling into the laft poverty ; but if, confeffing I had weakh 
here, and Satyrus having fent the fore*tnentioned mef&ge, 
I (hould riot give it up, I judged, that I (hould cxpofe 
bech my father and myfelf to grievous calumnies with Sa« 
tyrus« Deliberating therefore tc^ether, it fecifeied beft, 
^at I ihould fay, I would do all that Satyrus required, and 
Should deliver up that money which was known of, but 
ihould not only conceal that whfdi.was repofited vnih 
him, but declare, that I had taken up upon intereft, both 
with him and others, feveral coilf&derable fums, and do 
<ivery thing in fudi fort, as to make them believe I had no 
money at all* And I thought, O judges I that Paiio coun« 
i|Iled pie to this-out of benevolence ; but when I had tranf- 
a£ted the affair with thofe whom Satyrus had fent to me, I 
<}hferved, th^t be had laid fnares for my property : for when 
I would have received my own, and failed to Byzantiundf 
he, thinking he had got a moil convenient oppotoinity > 
that there was a great fum of mqaey repoiited with him. 
If hich was worthy of impudence ; and that I had, in the 
healing of many, denied I was poffeflcd of any thing, and . 
it was manifeil to all, that whei\ moncgr wa^ dem^tided of 
n)e, I confefTed myfelf indqbted to others } bcfides^ im^igia-y 
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itig that if. I attempted to ftay here, 1 fhould be ddivered, 
tjp by the city to Satyrus, and that, if I turned myfelf elfe- 
where, he fhould not regard my complaints j or, if I did 
fail to Pont us, that I ihould perifli with "my father : think- 
ing, I fay, thefe things, he refolvcd to deprive me of my 
money ; and at firft he feigned to me, that he had not 
money ; but afterwards, having a mind to know the truth, 
I fent Phtlomelus and Menexenus to him, when he denied 
that he had any thing of mine. So many calamities at once 
furrounding me, what muft have been the fituation of my 
mind ? who, by my filence, was in danger of being de- 
frauded of my money, and, did I make my declaration, 
was not likely to receive it, but fhould thereby render both 
myfelf and father fufpe<fted by Satyrus of a great crime : I 
therefore judged it befl to be quiet. After this, O judges !: 
they came and told me, that my father was freed; and that 
Satyrus fo repented of all that was done, that he had given 
him the greatcft pledge of it, increafed the government - 
which my father had before, and had taken my fifler for 
wife to*his own fon. When Palio beard this, and knew I 
would declare my cafe, he concealed the youth Cittus, who ' 
was privy to what was done with the money; but afler**' 
wards, when I, coming to his houfe, had aflced for the* 
hoy, he thinking he would be a moft evld^ proof of th<^ ' 
things which I accufed hiin of, he alTerted one of the cfioft • 
impudent -faliities, that I and Menexenus, after we had cor- ' 
ruptedand perfu^ded the youth, whof^ at hi^ countif%->' 
table, had defrauded hrm of fix talents. But that ther^ ' 
might be no <]ueflion or torture upon this fcore, he added, 
that after we had hidden this youth, we accufed him, and 
demanded whoni we ourielves had concealed ; and faying 
thefe things, flying into paffion, and weeping, he dragged 
me to Polemarchus, requiring bail : nor did he let me go, 
tftll I had given bail to fix talents. Gall thole who are my 
witnefieSf 

Witnefles, 

Tow 
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Ycu have heard the witnefles, O judges ! But I> whcK 
I had thus loft one fum of money, and had^ fhameful accu« 
fiition lodged againft me for another, went into Pelopon- 
nefus to get more. In the mean time^ Menexenus catched 
the boy here ^ and after that he had feized him, he de* 
manded that he ihould undergo the queftion, both about 
the depofitum, and the crimq which we wfere accufed ofc 
But«Pafio arrived at that pitch of arrogance, that he relcued 
him as a free perfon -, nor blufned to af&rm his freedom, 
who he had (aid was carried away by us into flavery, and 
from whom we had fo much money, and hindered him 
from being tortured. But this is the moft grievous of all j 
Menexenus offering to Polcmarchus fecurity for producing 
the. boy, Pafiogave a fecurity of fix talents, as for a£re9 
^ pexfon. Let tbe-^itneffes of thefe fa£ls appear. 
. Witneffei, 
These things having been done. thus,, and judging that 
he- was manifeftlyl liable to. condemnation for what had 
pafied^ he fttU iidagi^ by what remained, he could cor«^ 
rfftall J and he Came to us, fayingy he was ready tcMeliver 
t^ h^y to toitwre/: aAd dhoofing exarnmcrs, we came to* 
tb^tempk of Vuie^«\ J' cWfired the officers to lafli him^ 
aod^tediufe h^ini .i4n(il he fe^fbed to ^ak tbertruth. B^ 
V'SA^fyidi tjtat be. b^A aot chofen them atf public tortiireni ;> 
and'^dered, thatrihAy^lbQuid alk the youth id words what- 
tv^'::t\ief pieafedv While Mre quarreU<9dt the inc^uifitocsj 
faulyi they wOn^Id tlQt^a4>ply tortures tO t}M\youtb ; but they 
dfc^eed). it was;but juft Pafid (h^i^ deliver thcf boy to me«^ 
Bi^t'he^w^s fo ;^fraid of bis torturi«ig»,.that he wo<4dnot^ 
obey them in ^ the delivery of the boy; but faid^ he was* 
rea4y t»'pay all the money,: if thc)^ cpad^n^ned hknk Q9& 
iKg; witneiTes of thefe fa6is. . ^> - .. 
. , . : Witne&s. ,. ,1 . ... 

.;Vy.H?N after iiiffe^irppeting^ O jtidges! all condcmi^edr 
him of injuftice, and of a<5iing iniquitoufly ; in the firft 
place, for faying, that the boy, w^0 1 had declared knew of 
the money, and whom he had hidden himfelfy was con-^ 
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cealcd by us ; then, when he was found, for preventing 
him, as being free, from fuffering the torture 5 afterwards^ 
when^he had given him up as a ilave, and had chofen tor* 
turers, for ordering him verbally to be tortured, but, in: 
fadl, forbidding it. On this account, judging tliat he 
fhould- not have a poffibitity of an efcape, if he ihonid be 
brought before you, by a meffenger he delired I would meet 
him at the temple. When we were met in the citadel^ 
covering his head, he burft into tears, and faid, he had! 
made a denial of my money, being urged by poverty ; but 
that he would endeavour to repay me in a fmall time* He 
begged of me that I would pardon him, and hide his cala-: 
mity, left he, who was accuftomed to receive depofitums^ 
ikould be convided of having done fuch things. I think- 
ing he repented of his actions, granted this, and bid him^ 
find out his own methods, whereby affairs might be madb' 
up eafily, and J receive my money. Three days after, 
meeting again, we pledged our faith, that what bad beea< 
done fhould be fupprefled in filence (which faith he kept,: 
as )^u fhftll hear in fucceeding difcourfe) ; and he promi&d' 
he would fail into Pontus, and pay die gold^ere, that bet 
might difcharge his agreement as far off as poffible, nor aiyt 
one here know the terms of our reconciliatiido, and that he. 
having undertaken a foreign voyage^ niight fay publid3rt 
what he ^pleafed. But if he did not do this, he would, 
grant) upon certain conditions, an arbitration to Satynis^. 
whereby he might condemn him to th^ penalty of die entire, 
fum, and an half motCr When we had mutually written, 
this, and bad met in th& citadel, Satyrus the Pheraean, wbo^. 
was accuftomed to fail to Pontus, we gsrve him our con-, 
.trads to kfeep, ordering him^ fhould we be reconciled, tx^\ 
burn tfhe writing ; but' if not, to deliver it to Satyrus. And' 
our affairs, O judges I p^fled in this manner. But Menex* 
esms being provoked for the crime alledged to him in part- 
by Pafio$ had recoufe to rjuftice, and demanded Cittus, re« 
qtiiring, that the fame fine fhould be laid on the forgery of • 
Pafio, which bc-muftbave fuSer«d himleli^ had he been*. 

coni» 
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convi£led of fuch anions. But PafiO) O judges! begged 
pf me to appeafc MenexenuS, fitying, his cafe would be no 
better^ ihould he» according to agreement, go into Pontus, 
and pay the money, and yet be expofed no lefs to derifion 
here ; for, he added, ihould the youth be tortured, he would 
declare the whole truth. But I deAred he would tranfa^ 
with Menexcnuf what he pleafed, and perform his cove* 
Bant to me. . At this time he was humble, not knowing 
liow he fliould manage in his prefent ftreights ; for he was 
not afraid only about queftioning the boy, and the charge 
lodged againft him, but for the writing, left Menexenus 
fhouU happen to come at it. Being filled with tbefe doubts, 
nor finding any other remedy, by perfuading the failors^ 
be corrupts the writing which Satyrus was td have received, 
unlefs he (atisfied me* He had no foooer done this, but 
he became a moil audacious fellow } and faid be would fail 
vith me into Pontus ; and that there was no covenant bo- 
twixt us, ordering the writing to be opened before witncf* 
les* Why ihould I detain you with many words, O 
judges I There was found in the 'writing, that he was freed 
from aB engagements with me. Now I have recited all 
diat happened, as exa&ly to you as I poffibly c^uld^ But 
I believe, O jtidgcs I that Pafio will defend himfelf by cor^* 
Tupted accounts, and particularly truft to that refource« 
Do you therefore be attentive to npte 1 for X judge I (hall be 
dUe, even from them, to make evident his improbity,, 
Firft, refle& upon this : when wc gave our agreement to 
die ftranger, by which, he pretends, he is freed from.aU 
ny demands, I ftill affirm, I ought, eveo by it, taieeeiye 
my gold 5 for bi^th ordered the ftranger, fliould^ w« b^ 
agreed, to burn the writing | but. if not, to give it to Sa^ 
tyrus : .and it i3 allowed, that this was fpoken by both, 
N0W9 with wh^ view, O judges ! did we bid him give the . 
writing to Satytus, except we were reconciled, if.P^ 
was already free from my dema;nds, and the afFair was con- 
duded ? But it is evident that we had made this agreement, 
as tiw aflfair w^is yet unfioilhed $ and. he mufl fktisfy me, : 

Record- 
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according to our mutual accounts. Befide?, O judges ! I 
can give the reafon why he promifed he would icftoro the 
gold ; for feeing that we were freed from accufatiohs toSa- 
tyrus, and that he could not conceal Cittus, who was con- 
fcious of the depofitum, judging, fhould the youth be given 
up to torture) that he would be found out to have had a 
malicious intention, and if he did not do it, that he mutt 
lofe his caufe, he ^erefore refolved to determine the affair 
with me. Alk of him, what gain I had in view, or what 
danger I was afraid of, that I freed him from all profecu* 
tion ? But if he can fliew nothing of this nature to yotf, 
why fhould you not rather truflto me, than him, about our 
accounts ? For it was eafy for me, O judges ! as you mufl 
perceive, was I apprehenfive I might be refuted about what 
I accufed him of, to have dropped, without any agreement, 
the whole affair; but it was impoflible for him, both on 
account of the queftion put to the boy, as well as the charge 
brought before you, to be freed when he pleafed from trou- 
ble, unlefs he pacified me, who had accufed him. Where- 
fore it did not concern me to be freed, but him to make 
agreement for payment. Befides^ this would j^e abfurd, if, 
before our accounts were written out, I was fo diffident of 
my cafe, that I did not only free Pafio from all pleas, but 
likewife entered into a covenant about it j yet, when I had 
written a teflimony againfl myfelf, I then would come be- 
fore you : but who would thus a£l: in his own affair ? This 
is one of the ilrongefl arguments of all, that Pafio was not 
acquitted by agreement, but had promifed that he would 
pay the gold ; for when Menexenus had commenced a futt 
againfl him, while the writing was not corrupted, having 
fent Agyrius to us, who is familiar to both, he begged, 
that i would appeafe Menexenus, or, annul the covenant 
with himfelf. But can you think, O judges ! that he would 
dcfu-e that covenant to be made void, whereby he might 
prove us both guilty of falfity f When the writing was 
changed, he did not tl^en ufe the fame words, but appealed 
to the covenant, and ordered the writing to be opened. 

That 
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That he at firft defired the writings Uf be annulled, I wtit 
produce Agyriug for witnefe. Come up« 
The witnefsk 

Now I judge it is Aifficiently evident to you, that we 
Oiade a covcpant, not as Paiio pretends, but as I have told 
you. It is not to be wondered, O judges ! if he adulterated 
the writing, not only becaufe many fuch thing^have already- 
been done, but becaufe fome of thofe, who are familiar 
with Pafio, have committed far more grievous things ; for 
who knows not that Pythodorus, who is wont to fay or do 
any thing for Pafio, the foregoing year opened the urns, 
and took out thence the judges names, which had been 
thrown in by the fenate ? But if a pcrfon dared, for a 
trfling gain, at the peril of his life, to open thefe, v.phich 
were fealed by the confuls, ediles, and queftors, and were 
kept in the citadel, what wonder is it if they changed the 
writings left with a ftranger, when they were to gain by it 
fudi a fum of money, whether by coriupting his men, or 
any other ftratagem ? I do net know there is need of fay- 
ing more on this fubje6t« 

Now, Pafio has endeavoured to perfuade fome, that I 
bad no money at all Irere; faying, I borrowed of Stratocles 
three hundred ftatercs. It is therefore worth while that you 
ihould hear of this, that you may know, in reliance iipon 
what arguments he defrauds me of my money: for I, 
judges, when Stratocles was failing into Pontus, having a 
mind to tranfport as much money thence as I could, afked 
of Stratocles that he would leave his gold with me, and re- 
ceive it again in Pontus oi my father ; thinking I (hould 
have a confiderable advantage if my money was in no dan- 
ger by the voynge ; efpecially as the Lacedaemonians were 
at that time mafters of the fea. I therefore think this is no 
fign that I had no money ; but I hope thofe things will be 
moft firm proofs, that I had money with Pafio, which was 
tranfaSed with Stratocles ; for Stratocles afking who would 
repay him his money, if my father did not perform what 
was mentioned in the letters, or he, returning hither, 
Ihould not find me, I brought Pafio into converfation with 

him; 
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him; and he faid^ he would, in that ciafe, give him both 
principal and intereft. But, liad there been nothing ^l* 
mine depofited with him, do you think he would have been 
fuch a ready fecurity for fo much money? Let the witr 
nclle^ come forth. 

The witnefles. 

Perhaps, O judges! he will produce witnelfes^ that! 
denied, before the agents of Satyrus, that I had any thing 
befides what I had delivered to them; and that he hai 
feized my goods on my own confeffion, that I owed him 
three hundred drachmaes ^ and had permitted HippoJaides, 
my guefl: and friend, to borrow of him. I indeed, OjudgpsI 
reduced to thofe difEculties whicii I have mentioned, 3o4 
fpoiled of what I had at home, and forced to give up t0 
thofe who were come hither what I had here, upon confi* 
deration that nothing would be left me, if I did not conceal 
fomething, I deny it not, that he retaining the gold whicb 
was trufted with him, I confeffed, that I owed him befides 
three hundred drachmaes ; and, in other refpecls, I fo z6k&i 
and fpoke, as, I thought, would moft eafily perfuade then) 
that I had nothing here. You will cafily undcrftand, thai: 
this was not done by me out of poverty j but that I might 
gain credit with them. In the firft place, I will produce 
you witnefles, who know that I brought with me many 
riches from Pontiis j then thofe who faw me ufe hh ex- 
change-table; thofe befides, with whom, at the fame time> 
1 changed above a thoufand ftateres. Add to this, that a 
tribute' being laid, and other orders given, I and mine con- 
tributed the moft of all ftrangers : and I fubfcribed my name 
to the largeft contribution ; but apologifed to the queftors 
for Pafio, becaufe he ufed my money. Det the witnefles of 
this ftand forth. 

Witnefles. 

But I will (hew Pafio giving the fame teftimony to thefc 
aflions with others. A certain perfon declared a (hip of 
burden, on board of which I had put a great many goods, 
to belong to one of Delos ; I contending for the contrary, 
mi requiring that it ffaould be brought into port, they who 
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love to calumniate, fo difpofed thefenate, that I had almo/f 
been ruined without a hearing of my caufe. But at Jehgth 
they were perfuaded to take lecurities for me ; and Philip 
indeed, ttiy father^s gueft, being fent for, and appearing^ 
frighted with the greatnefs of the danger, withdrew himfelf. 
But Pafio procured for me Archeftrittus the banker as fecu-- 
rity, who Was botmd for me in the penalty of feven talents ; 
but had he been in danger of lofing but a fmall matter, and 
known I had nothing here, he certainly would never hare 
been my fecurity for fo great a fum* Now, it ia evident, 
that, to gratify me, he had demanded of me three hundred 
drachmaes } but became thus refponfor for feven talents, 
becaufe he thought he had a fufficient pledge in his own 
hands, the gold which was depoiited with him. I have 
therefore proved, that I had a. large fum of money here, 
and that it was depofited in his bank, by Fafio's a£lions, 
and you have heard it from thofe who were privy to it. 

It feems to me, O judges ! that you will beft compre- 
liend what we contend about, if you remember thofe times, 
and in what fituation our afFairs were, when I fent Menc- 
xenus and Philomelus to require the depofitum, and Paiio 
for the firft time dared to deny it ; for you ^ill find, that 
my father was then fpoiled of all, and caft into prifon ; and 
that it was not then permitted me to ftay here, or fail into 
Pontus. Now, which is more probable, that I, plunged 
in fo many calamities, fhould have accufed him unjuftly, 
or that he, on account of the greatnefs of my misfortunes* 
or of the largenefs of the fum, was tempted and pufhed on 
to the commiffion of fuch a piece of fraud ? For who ever 
arrived at that pitch of calumny, that while he was in dan- 
ger of his own life, be would lay fnares for the life of 
others ? But with what hopes, or with what view, could 
I be an unjuft aggreflbr ? Whiat I hoping that, out of fear 
of my power, he would immediate'ly pay the money ! But 
this could not be (o. Or did I think, by bringing him un- 
juftly before court, I (hould have the advantage in your fa- 
vour over him ? I, who was preparing to be gone, for fear 
Satyraus ibould demand me of you. What I was it> that, 
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tiio* I fliould gain nothing by it, I would male him my 
dtiony, Whofe, friendfliip I had ufed above any others in he 
city?. Will any one amongft you condemn me of fuch« 
madnefi or ignorance ? 
« It is wmth while, O judges ! to confider the abfUrdity « 
and incredibility of thofe things, which Pafio endeavours to : 
advance ;, for, yrhen I was in fuch circumfiances, Ihat had 
he cpnfefied he had defrauded me of money, I could not 
tbenibave profecuted my right, at that time he accufed me 
ofbringinjg an unjuft fuit againft him : but after I was freed 
from accufations to Satyrus, and all men thought he would 
be convi£bd in judgment, he aflerts^ tliat I had freed him 
f|t>m.any claim of.mine whatfoever. Now,. what can be 
im^ned more abfurd than thefe things ? But not only in 
diefe regards, but in other things, he evidently appears to 
fpeak.and ad in contradiction to himfdf, who has faid, the 
boy was carried into, foreign places by us^ . whom he had 
concealed himfelf, and, when a poll was taken, had writ* 
ten him down a flave with his other fervants } but, when 
Menexenus required he ihodid be tortured^ he forced him 
from us, as if he had been a free perfon : befides, tho' he 
had defrauded me, he dared to accufe us of having fix ta* 
lents, which we received at his counting-teble. But how 
is it fitting to believe him for what he tranfafted with me 
in private, when he endeavours fo openly to lye in what is 
manifeft ? Laft}y, O judges t haying promifed to fail to 
Satyrqs, and do what he decreed, in this likewife he de- 
ceived me ; for he refufed hirafelf to fail^ tho' I often re- 
quir^ him; but he fent Cittus, who being come thither, 
faid,. he was a free man $ by bis race a Milefian ; and that 
Pafio had fent him to inform him about the controverted 
money* But Satyrus having heard both of us> would not 
give his judgment of contraSs male here ; efpecially as 
pafio was not prefent, nor difpofed to do what he fhould 
decree* But he judged I fufFered fuch a fignal injur)', that 
flailing the failors, he defired of them to af&i^me, nor per- 
mit I ihould be fo wronged ; and writing a letter, he gave it 
to be delivered to Zenotimus the fon of Carcinus.. Read it%- 
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The kttcr. 

ANDtKIWt dto\ Q judges i ijny oaufe n fo equitable,. I. 
think tbb the ftroogeft ceftiiDony that Paftv AOr^dcA mr 
of money f becaufe he woufd not give vf tkr bop .to/tbr*- 
tors: and wfftit proof am be gveaiter than the tovtvre^ la 
ftg3itt of filch contraAs wi^ banker? ?.far mtMBks ±rer 
not ufed in deding witb them* I Kkiwife fee jou^ir bo^ ii» 
private afid piiMic «fei!rs, dxii& noliliAg more defin^vin^ of. 
credit, or truary riian o6kifeifiom in tubttatt y for tbii'ir i<^< 
riiVf ha^A, that witneflcfs may be fobbsnedov iMngs tHait 
were never done : but that tortores evidtivlijr ihe«i> who 
f^aks tftith ; whkh be w^H UnoNrmgy chofe tAm 4)uie 
jbu ihoukl jtidge hif cor^ecturey than' he better \sSmattii 
For he cannot pretend thi^^ tKiit' if the queftroir Htt^ been^ 
p^ to the boy, he WoaU h«ve had thtf difiMfvanti^ > sUid 
that therefore he would not deliver tfa^ youch o^ : fer yoa 
^ perceive, that if he And any^ing againft PaAo, the boy' 
wouM, all the r€^i«aiiider of his Hfo^ periib by d^ees iiv 
the moft cfud iKxtixvik } but did he perfevere^ tbathe wouldr 
he made free^ and partaker of due other'i fra«fd : yHt^tititf^ 
Pafio was to have hstd fdch an advantage, being-dbinfeioiffi of 
What he had done, hte ventured to' decline the judgmaiity ind 
undergo more accufations^ thM: no ejcaininatioa by tortete 
iftight be made into this ^ttir. 

I THEtLtPoHB befeech yotv^ that remeMbriiig thef^^ 
things, you will condemn Palfio, nor jiidge th6 gul^ of C> 
great improbity, as that living in Ponms, arid pofleffing 
fach riches, and in a capactt?|r 6( benefiting- otiidffii^ I asv 
come hither ^o talut!nniate Pafio, and accufe hkti AXfy of 
violating hi^ truft. It is likewife juft you flbtoald have » 
regard to Satyrus and my father, who at all times efteertied 
you prefewWy to ^ other Greefo, and ofecn hsi^c granCtdr 
you to export corn, when they fcnt away the ftiips of 
others unladen ; andj in private judicatures, you have not 
only equal law amongft us, but even fiiperiotity in youf 
favour, I therefore befeech you, both on my own account^ 
aS well as theirs, to decree juftice j nor believe the falfe 
oration of Pafio truer tlian mine^ 
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T TTSANDERy the Lacedanumian gene-' 
*^ raU bawng ^otiquered the Athenians at 
Mgpfpqtomujook tBeir city^ demolifhed its <r^^ 
and changed the democracy into an oligarchy : be 
appointed thirty magifirat^s for the government 
of the cityy who dfterwards, on account of their 
cruelty y wer^ called tyrants^ and a f edition arir 
fmgy were made private men 4fgain by ^brajy-^ 
hulus. After the troubles of the city were fettled^ 
he made a law for the obUvion ofinjurieSy which 
bad. been done informer times by both parties. A 
certain, perfon^ therefore^ being accufed by afyco- 
phant called CallimachuSy of having in thofe times 
extorted money from him^ the other denies any 
fuit Jhould be commenced againfl him for aBiom 
done in thofe times ; andy in the Jecond place ^ 
proves^ that ifCalliptachu^ might plead^ yet that 
no injury had been, done him.-y and offers tq de-* 
monftrate ity declining all advantages of the 
pajfed law^ ' 
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THE EIGHTEENTH 

Oration of Isocrates: 

ENTITLED, 

Againft Callimachus. 

IF any other had pleaded in a like, caufe, I would have 
taken my exordium from the fubjedl. But there is 
now a neceffity I fhould fpeak of the law, by which 
we come for judgment ; that being informed ^bout what we 
contend, you may give your fufFrages. Let no one of you 
admire, that I, who am accufal, fpeak before the accuferi 
for after you returned from the Pyraeum into the city, you 
faw fome of the citizens excited to calumny, and endea- 
vouring to break the covenants. Having a mind therefore 
to.reftrairi thefe, and fhew to others, that you had not done 
thefe things by compulfion, but becaufe you judged them 
beneficial to the city, Archinus propofing it, you enafled a 
law, ** that if any, contrary to oath, fliould commence a 
^^ fuit, it (hould be permitted the accufed to ufe the plea of 
^' tranflatlon of the Caufe; and that the praetors (hould, the 
" firft opportunity, propofe the caufe ; and that he who 
«* ufed the fore-me'ntioned plea, fhould fpeak in the firfi: 
^^ place ; and whoever loft his caufe, fliouId pay a fine : 
<« that thofe who endeavoured to recal to mind old injuries, 
•' fhould not only be convi<^ed of perjury, or expeft only 
** punifliment from the gods, but likewife be puni(hed on < 
** the fpot." I therefore thought it unjuft, /i^rhen the law 
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ran thus^ to fuiFer the calumniator to begin a fuit againft 
me at the peril only of thirty drachmaes, while I muft be 
liroqgbt into the danger of all my fubftance. But I wfft. 
fiicwy that Callimachus does not only commence this fuit 
againft the agreements, but 19 guilty of falfity in his accu- 
£uions ; anci that ih^e has aheady pafljed b^ixt^is an ar« 
bitration. I will explain to you from the beginning how 
things were done ; for if yo\x know this, that he has fyf- 
fcred no evil from me, I judge yoii w^fl the inqre <viWngly 
defend the amncfty, and be more incenfed againft him. " 

The Decemviri governed, who iu«:eeded the thirty 
tyrants : Patrocles' being my friend, who then reigned, I 
happened to be walking with him. I^ow^ he^ho wias an 
enemy to CaXimachut, vfho f cofocutea' me, met him as he 
was carrying money. Having a mind to extort it from 
him, he told him he (hould keep bis n>oney i hut go 009-^ 
dition be wojuld appropriate it to the public: I)Ut while thqr 
ynere contending abput tbi% and litbiiGye words atpfe bf> 
twixt tbem> many others rs^n uj> to us» and by cbajaceCXLoQa^ 
one pf the Decemviri, ca«w lik^wife^i Patrx^hcjcs thfise^ 
fore immediately referred to him thie detecmimation shout 
the money ; but be carried both of them hefgur^ bi» co^ 
legues 5 and they referred the whole affair to the feoate. 4 
judgment being giveOtt the money wa^s declared t» Jheloff^ 
to the public. But afterwards, wbeia the exiks wwj re- 
turned from the Piraeus, he accufed PaXrocles, and lodged 
a fuit againft bim, as the cajuie of hiattalami^. But whm 
he had made tbe matter up with bim^ and had 'exU)r^ 
from him ten minaes, he accufed Lyfin^acbjUS. Having 
likewife received from him two hundred drachmacs, he ^ve 
roe trouble. And, firft^ he accufed me, faying, tha;t I had 
aflifted them. At length hj? arriv.ed at that pitch of iaipuv 
dence, that he accufed a>e of all that had been doae, which, 
perhaps, be will dare to calumniate me of at prefen** But 
I will produce you witnefies; firft, fucb as were pr^nt 
from the beginning, that I neither took or touched the roo« 
ney i then the coUegues, who will %, th^t it was Palajo*; 
I / . cles. 
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4c!es» and not I, who had ref<^rred the affair %o thern^ th^ai: 
they might pais their fentence ; befides the fenators^ ^hp 
wUl iay he was the accuTer. Call the vfitt^diBsB of tbefe things 
Witnefles. 
T^o' (o ma|iy were prefent at t^efe ii<3:ia|iS9 yet> as if 
no one tiad been, he mixed himfelf w^th crowds, ^nd fitting 
in ibop^^, ^ade difcpuries, as if he had fuffered grievo^ 
jj]jvrie$ frpm me, ^pd had been deprived ^f his money; 
§oBfip pf itboie who were bis friends coming to ^e, perfuadefl 
XEie tp ^d the controverfy y/kh him, n<^ ch4i^ -to be de«- 
fsuaed» ^<^ hazard \>y it ajgreat fum, althoM mi^ht tiv^ 
iniich in my caufei adding, niaoy things happen in judg* 
^len contrary to expe^Siation; and that the cau(e$ whic|;i 
are brought before you, are rather determined by ^[ortune 
(lun equity : wherefore, they faid, it was better for mcp 
gX a fmall expence, to be freed from a heavy charge, than 
lix2Lt tho' I ihouldpay nothing, yet once to be bought ijit9 
d^ger about things of fucb moment. Why j(houId I 19 
particular mention to you thofe things ? Moft of them I 
have omitted) wjiiich are wont to be faid on fuch an occa* 
fion. I was therefore perfuaded (for I will confefs to you 
^1 the truth} to give him two hundred drachmaes ; but, Idt 
her ibould endeavour again to c^umniate, we committed 
Ibe arbitration, under certain condition^^ to Nicoinachif^ 
ijie Batei9^$m. 

TV;itaelfcs. 
And ^ firft he Iceyt his p^eement 1 but afterwards hf 
pnachinated.a new frf^Hd» with Xenotimus, who adul- 
^ grates writings, corrupts judgments by bdbery, gives trpur 
l|Ie to the inagiftratesj ^nd is j^e a^thpr of all n^anner of 
evils ; and thus lodges ag^inft me ^ f^it pf t^ thou^4 
drachmaes : but when I had producefl ^itnefles that the 
fuit could not be carried pn, becaufe s^n arbitration had In* 
terceded, he did not continue that a<^iQn; for he knew^ 
^^t (hould he havjB but the fifth part pf the fufFrages, h^ . 
muft pay the fine. But when he h^ won oyer the ^agir 
^acy, he ag^in Ipdged the fame charge againft me, .4^ 

$ b 4 being 
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being now in danger only of the fportulae, or a fmaller fine« 
Being doubtful in thefe ftreights what I fhould do, I thought 
St moft advifeable to come before you, with equal danger 
to both. And thefe are the real fa£b, which I have related. 

Now, I hear that Callimachus has not only a defign of 
(peaking untruly about the crimes, but of denying the arbi- 
tration, and being ready of making fuch a difcourfc, that 
he never permitted an arbitration to Nicomachus, whom he 
knew to be our ancient friend ; nor Was it congruous thnt 
he would take two hundred drachmaes in lieu of ten thou- 
fand. But do you refled, that we permitted the arbitra- 
tion to Nicomachus, not engaged together in a fuit, but 
upon certain prudential conditions : wherefore it was no 
abfurdity in him to chufe Nicomachus for arbitrator ; but 
he would have done more abfurdly, if, after he had agreed 
about the matter, he had made difficulty about the arbitra- 
tor. Again, had ten thoufand drachmaes indeed been ow- 
ing to him, it is npt probable he would have accepted of 
two hundred toftop the proceedings : but feeing he unjuftly 
calumniated and accufed me, it is no, wonder, if he was 
willing to accept fo fmall a fum. Befides, if after he had 
required a great deal, he accepted of a little, he cannot di^w 
hence a firm argument in his own favour, that this arbitra- 
tor never was ; but it is rather a certain proof, that he ac- 
cufed me unjuftly from-the beginning. But I wonder that 
he thinks he fufficiently knows it is not probable he woiild 
accept two hundred drachmaes for ten thoufand, and yet 
imagines I could not have been cunning enough to fay, had 
I been difpofed to fpeak a falfity, that I had given hini more, 
I defire at leaft, that as great an argument as it may feem 
that there was no arbitration, becaufe (as he fays) he r?- 
fufed the money mentioned by the witneftes, it may feem as 
great an argument in my favour, that I fpeak the truth, 
becaufe it is certain he never laid any charge to the withef- 
fes J but I think, that if there neither was an arbitration, 
nor witnefles of what was done, and you were only to con- 
fider the aifFair by probabilities, that evea fo it would be no 
I' difficult 
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difficult matter for you to find out the truth ; for if I had 
teven dared to have injured others, you might juftly con- 
demn me as if I had trefpaffed againft him : but I fhall be 
•found to have injured no one of the citizens in his money, 
or cxpofed him to the danger of his life, or to have blotted 
out the names of any who were partakers of the govern- 
ment, or have infcribed them in Pifander's catalogue. Rut 
the wickednefs of the Thirty forced many to commit fuck 
things ; for they did not only give impunity to the flagi- 
tious, but even ordered fome to commit crimes : but I ffaall 
be found clear of any fuch actions, even under their go- 
vernment ; yet, he fays, he received an injury from me, 
vrhen the Thirty were caft out, the Piraeus was taken, tte 
. people in power, and when difcourfes were held of a paci« 
iication. Now, can it feem credible to you, that he who 
had behaved himfelf with moderation under the thirty ty- 
. rants, fhould have deferred doing injury to thefe times, 
when it even repented thoie who had tranfgre;ired before? 
3ut this is the greateft abfurdity of all, if I would not thea 
punifh ^ny of my enemies, but fhould have attempted to 
. injure thofe now, betwixt vi4iom and me there never had 
been any commerce. Now, t judge I have fufficiently dc- 
monftrated, that I was not the caufe of Callimacbu^ hit 
money being confifcated. 

> But you will underftand, that tho' I had done all thofe 
things at that time which he has alledged to me, he could 
not ftill, by the public covenant, caufe me alavr*fuit» Read 
the codex. 

The covenant 
Have I then, with fmall plea in law, put in my ex* 
ception to his profecution ? Have I not rather the ftrongeft. 
right, fmce the treaties openly acquitthofe who accufed any 
one, or brought him before a magiftrate, or did any thing 
of a like nature ? Whereas I can prove, that I have nei- 
ther done fo, nor tran%refled in any thing elfe* Read me 
the oath. 

The oath* 

U 
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Is not tUs atrocious, when tbetreati^ aire of this juitun% 
and Aicb an oaiii ha3 been takea> th^t Cailioiachus (hould 
fo lely upon his jdoqucnpe, as to pofuade himfolf hp caa 
prevail upon you to decrfit the contrary i And indeed, did 
he fiae the city repent of what has been done,^ it would xk4 
be sealbnaUe for aAy on^ tp wonder at him. Now, yoji^ 
have npt ^nly ihewo, by. the ena^ion of a Jaw, that yoy 
Jlij^y efteem the treaties -, but yo^ have thought proper ^9 
difioils Philo the Csda^M), who was accufed of a lialfe em^ 
bafly, tbo* be had nothing to plead in bis defence, but tb^ 
treaties i nor would you pa& judgment on hUn : and tb^ 
faty even dpes not think it proper to infli^ pun^bment oa 
Iboft who acknowledge tbejr Aiifdeedsj but this man dures 
to calumniate tbofe who have done nothing amife. Npr is 
this concealed fspin him, Ibat Tbrafybuliis and Anyuis» 
WEbo at that tioac particularly 4ouiri(h^d in the city, an4 
w^re ^ikd of a great deal of money, s^ni knew the piwar 
aifratQis who had profcribed tl^ir goods, dare not lodgie « 
profecutioniigainftidiem, nor make/nention of the injiurites^ 
But altho', in otber r^fpeSbs, they HW efied more tba^ 
«tbeis, yet, in what r^gar.ds ^e ireati^ tb^y judge itct^tur 
table ^t ihty Awtd hav^ the famp law as thoir .fellow^^ 
citizfinsi jior haAre^h^ .only thought fo, but no one amongft 
you has dared to begin fuch an a<^ion. , Now, k would he 
W^ilft Ibait you ibci»ild keep your oa^ in your pwn i^^frd, 
and yet.vioh^ it for the fake of Callimachusb and, by pubT 
h^ authority, caufe private contracts to-be ratified, and yist 
fuffer any one to break thro' the city's covenants* But this 
would be the moft wondeifol of all, if, while it was doubt- 
fill whether this reconciliation would be beneficial to the 
city, or not» you jtook fMCh an oath about it, that there 
ftouldcbe a naQeifi^r of iUndiog to the agreement; b^it that 
after it fucceeded Co well, that tho' there had been no fecu- 
ri*yigivf n, vex it would be reafooaUe that you fhoulxj pre- 
lwve,tke prefer Am of the republic, you ihould riow viq- 
late your folemn engagemenr; and if you are incenfed at 
l^k who fay you ought to. jumul your covenants^ and yet 

kt 
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htiikn pf^ with impyohy wbo bsi ^^x^iQM^nfff^ ^nk 
when writfieq. Yjou woiM by this jmeftns, neither aS 
juftljr, nor do what is agreeable to your former decrees^ 
Rcflea likewifc, that you arfe affibmbkd to judge of thingi 
of the faigbeft importance ; for you will give your fuflfragcs 
about itbe puhUc treaties, which it never benc&ted you to 
have violated in rcfpeft of others, or others in refytA irf 
you. Now, they have that force, that tnoft things which 
^re done in human life, both amongft tbe Oreelfs and Bar»* 
Imrtans, are tranfafted by covenants ; for % relying oa ' 
tiiem, we approach one anoAer, and have mutual commcroe 
in regard oi what we want; by them we make contrafi* 
betwixt ourfelvea, and compofe private quar^ds, and mui* 
tuai wars ; and all mankind ufe this mcdiod continually, a» 
an univerfai good : wherefore it is proper for all to main* 
tain treaties, ^nd for us particularly ; for of late, when we 
^ere conquered in war, and brought under the power oC 
our enemy, many being defirous of ruining our city, we 
bad recourfe to oaths and covenants, which frpuld the La« 
Cedaemonians violate, there is none of us but would be filled 
with indignation. But how can any one accufe anocber 
/or what he is guihy of himfelf ? To whom fliouW vm 
feem to fuflfer injuftice, if we (hould be, contrary to cove-r 
cants, ill-treated, if we aj^jear to have no regard for them 
ourfelves ? Or what credit fliall we gain with odiers, if we 
to raihly break through the faith that Has been mutually 
interchanged amongft ourfelves ? It is likewife worthy of 
confideration, that tho* many and noble things have been 
done by our ancefto^s in war, yet our city is not, in the 
Jeaft degree, rendered famous for this reconciliation ; for 
we &all find many cities to have fought bravely, but no 
one to have bettisr confulted public concord and agreement. 
Befides, we may afcribe the greateft part of thofe things^ 
which are done with danger, to fortune ; but no one cai| 
imagine any thing elfe to have been the caufe of our mode* 
ration amongil ourfelves, but oUr prudence : wherefore it 
is no ways juft that we (bould be betrayers of this glory. 
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Nor let any one think, diat I exceed reafbn, or fpeak mor^ 
Chan trudi, becaufe I have faid this in my private caufe. 
This aAion is not brought againft me alone, but againft 
you, by what has been lately faid before, for which no one 
can fp«ik fuitable to the occafion, nor appoint a fufficient 
fine 5 for this difpute differs from aU others in thb, that it 
does not only concern thofe who difpute, but. the whole 
community. You are to determine about dii^ obliged by 
two oaths J the one fuch as you take in common afl&ire, 
but the other fuch as you take in a public treaty. If you 
judge wrong in this cafe, you will not only violate the laws 
of the city, but violate the common law of all nations: 
wherefore it becomes you the leaft of aU, neither to pafi 
that judgment by favour, by lenity, or any thing elfe, but 
your own folemn agreement about the cafe in quefiion : I 
lay, it is l^di becoming for you, expedient, and juft, that 
you fliould fo decree about the covenant^ nor do I think, 
that Callimachus himfelf can deny it. 

I JUDO?, that he will deplore his prefent indigence, anJ 
the calamity which has befallen him; and fay, that he has 
fuiFered cruel injuftice, if, for that money which he was 
deprived of in the oligarchy, he (hould pay a fine in the 
democracy ; and that if he was then, for his Walth, forced 
into baniflimcnt, he fliould now, when he ought to take 
puniflimcnt of others, be rendered fcandalous. He will accufc 
thofe aaions which have been done in the change of the 
republic, hoping thereby to rajfe your indignation. Perhaps 
he has beard fuch a report, that, when you cannot find the 
guilty, you punifli the innocent. I neither think you of 
fuch a difpofition, nor do I think it in the leaft difficult to 
anfwer the fore-mentioned difcourfes. As for Ivhat regards 
moving lamentations, I affirm, you ought not to affift thofe 
who fliew themfelves to be miferable, but thofe who fpeak 
whaf feems more equitable about what they have fwore. 
But as for the fine, was I the author of thefe things, you 
would defervedly condole with him, was he to fuffer a pe- 
nalty i but he himfejf is the very perfon who cajumntates 
- • another; 
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mvithcr: wherefore you i:anhot in juftice approve any. 
tWrig while he alone ^pe^ks it. Then, you ought to coh-^ 
fider this, that all thofe wboxdurned from the Pineus^ may 
hold the fame difcourfe as he, none of w^iom oommenc^* 
&ch a fuit Now, you ought, to hate thofe, and think them 
bad citizens,, who have.fuffered the fame calamities as die. 
multitude,. but would take a peculiar and different revenge, 
^efides, it is yet permitted him, before he runs the hazard* 
of your fe^nte^^, by dropping the fuit, to be free from all 
tiottble ; and how can it be otherwife than abfurd to defire' 
jp§ty frojfn you in his dan^er^. which is a^ely in his own 
power, into which he c^ himfelf, and. Which it is now 
ia his opinion to avoid ? But if he calls to mind what was 
done in the oligarchy, require of him not (o bring bi!» ac- 
ciifation of fuch things as hone will giee an anfwerto; 
b^t prove to you that I<took his money, about which )ro«i^ 
are.toi pais your fenteocei nor fhew that he has under^ 
gone unworthy treatment:; .but demo^iftrate me to have: 
biseii tbe caufe, and^that therefore he thinks it juft to reco«^i 
Xer damage of me: for fhodd he litigate: widi any. .odmi 
ciikitn^j be might dwell on Us hah) orouhfiances ; buftf 
tlmfc accusations flioidd not have weight with. yon, wUAi 
i9ay be littd s^ainft tbofe.who have done nothing' amifs; but^ 
fuch as carniot be made bi^ of fuch as hav€ Aone injuftice/. 
Wherefc^e, to refute his allegation hitherto, ' pbrfaaps dwA; 
things may fuffice, and I ihail haiv« an opportuni^ c^fpetdk^l 
ing ifaortly more. 

But refle£l (tho' I may ftem to fbme to handle twice: 
llie. fame topic) that a great many will be attentive to this.# 
judgment, not heeding my affair, but thinking fenten^ ir 
to be given of the whole league, whom you will cai^ to/ 
dwell in the city with iafety, if you decree jiiftly; but tfi 
other^ife, what courage do you tbbk thefe will have» wha> 
f|;ay in the city, if you feem alike angry with all who havef 
been partakei^s of this republic ? And what fecurity witti 
they jdiink themfelves in, who are confcibus to themfelvea,' 
of even a (inall crijne^; when they fee» that thofe who Jhaveu 

behaved 
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MMvedthsmM9etfwiiliifiiodcratt<ii4 caaonotdbbiii 
monequirp^? What cuimdts are tlM^MCto^fe^itptfaed 
nrhan AneaireciccJiixi to aiumniuxtf as if yoivhad decreed" 
iiiolifiWii||r in thnrir faVoori and ddiera fear lib pgtefem IbM 
df thecityr ^ if iftei^ wa» no rriiig^for them^in hf hf 
it Hot t^ te a)p^relliiM#B4, left A» oath beiAg violated, w<if 
agaifi- MI title tftofe ealamifii^s, on account of which #^ 
rfiad^ft lihifr feiKgod r -in certftiAty i^ ilot necei&iy ydu flioiiltf- 
learA* fr<Ail>olliMis t^haC a good iscon^dnf, arid vrHa< an evilf 
i» dlfeord ) fop ydU^ have experienced boA in to grestt a i&a 
fgpfitf thaf you majf, «ven i» tke^^rfefieflf marni^^ tiNic&F 
Olbeite thafercMHlls^ 

Wixr diaA f fii^ af6t fi^nv td' e^ntiiAw a^ l«ag tiina* ikpetf 
tiifef topic 0(6 c^etumw, becatttk ir Gi aaify i^ % msLtif aiidt 
jvft thingsr about them^ I only <fc&e fmwitt Mtntfmim^ ^1^ 
one tkin^.whnr yoa give fentehcci, uis» d»f befolr ditgf 
weve ooncHided^ <#e madfe war tngrthca,. fonir of av ioba^ 
fcidiig tkectrcitic bf the city^ and othn^ having fened <w 
the PirKU^fi ;havii%a greater hatHod ofone another dbneir 
Aofe whirvrttrc^efc OBheredibiry enea&es by our aiKeffianRy 
burho temof hod we pieced our faitbda one auodieivthaMh 
r^Qinting^ wd fo? faumaHidy and cii^illy Kved tejgecher &•> 
the city, ar if nddiiGuition had ever happened aMotigft ey^ 
and that befirare, all. though vs ifar nioft foediii and miferw 
aNe of mdidtind; btit we now feefti/tbe moft pmdetit sixS 
happy of tte'Grseb: wheiefote it'ii'jHEft co^puniii Ao6^ 
who break through our league, not only widrdie<epiMiifl|u 
rafJMt tiist.i^idl the extreameft^ as Being: audiooi iff the 
ffetattA evils:^ e^ialiy fiich as halve fi^edf lito^ CaHtoia* . 
dnis, wbo^ t^of the LacedsttneniaAS darvidi oft nHir wid^ 
ui for ten yt$X9 withoet intemiMtoi) yet pm in hit 
muiie to no oapiain to be ranked: tii bacrie With his feUbw^ 
dtiMua ^ but he continued in iiKtt^me to abfedndy aiii4^ 
hide hit itohes. But whm A^e "Thirty wei^ eftabHihed, 
^ving. lemimd to the city in » fliip^ he calk bi«a[fetf po« 
pithr* ThM^ he was fo modi die more Mifbut^ than 
cikm^QxmsigiMk thw govcrimemr thastho' he «m ilU 

treated. 
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Amited^ yet he wotdd not departj, ^d wa^ fo fisr f|r<)nril9 
tliac he fufiered himfdl to be ibut op in a fi^fer v^th th^ 
\^Q had injured htili,. Am' live ^ith yoe who hadbel^f '^ 
inpardd by them» and continued paotak^r ^ their f^publMF * 
t»^ the very day that yon ^ere ffmg lb attatek &tf wail»^ 
axid be came forth^ not becaufe he iaxti^ the t^eh' ftate o^ 
government, but becaufe he feared the imminent d«fngei*i 
as he afterwards declared : for vriifcn the people were again 
fiwt ttp'in thfe Pir»us, by tJle i^vaflotf^of thu Lacedaerfio- 
iHBfins) efca^ng thence, he fojoiflnted MtiOif gft tht Boeotian^ 
wivar^e he oilght raiifier to bcf niaftbeired wttli ri$nc^dbe$^ 
Chan: fce caUed ohfebf the exiled And tfc<d' tee H^ be^h flidlf 
^man beUi tcnifanh ihcife wiio tttHril^frdih t!ie Pitae^s, ^ 
^eH as diofe who i^iiiatned in the^itf^ he Is i^ttx>iMsrlt 
to be on an 6qual foottng of law With others, but fb^l^i 
Better condition dian yoitfs, as if be alone was injuf«d^' 6i 
^wis the beft pf citizens', or had fixSeftd tfee gfigat^ft dkfef^ 
. nrititis on your aceotrnt, or Hsd been tlie author d^ tM? 
fgpca^kk beneiks td tbd city. I wouidi het^ryisu^ kAdVlfiilf 
^ Direll ar I db,.th«t yon may not cbndote with Mtfl-M| 
what-he has k)ft^ but rather ilsgret what he Uas^fl»Te2 ^ 
.uiaining. 

Now, ihoutd I mention his other' aSions^ how marty hii 
lis^l^id fnares for, againft how many be has begmifiiils 
a^ written adtipns, with whom Ue has ccnfpiMdf ^§ii 
agatnft whom he has given faHe witnef^^ tl$is hour^g]^ 
were it twice>as large, would not fuftce me ^ but wheA ydtt 
have only heard one more a£lion of hfe, you tvltl eaffly eon« 
ceive the reft of his improbity. Gratlriue had a fuit With 
his kinfman about a farm ; a battle hi^^ng betw(?tt Stlml 
Mdrng a female fervant, they acduftci Ct^ilnui of libviffig 
bredoe her fkuH ; and after having afleft^(} the tfomin 'WHi 
dead of the wou^d) they brought afA tiSkfn agaihft Uttt hi 
the Palladium. Cratinus having heard of tMr afhkrfit, 
conttniied quiet, left they mtfght change tfcfe? affktr, of ift* 
vent fome other crimes, and that ffle* vllkJtty mighft tiH, 
be proved by the Vely hSb. As MMciftr wa^ iBs tOtt* 

tion. 
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tbB> and he bad witnefibd before you, that the woman l 
dead, they who were friends (o Cratiaus, entering by force 
the houfe, and feizing her, brought her into courts and 
prefented her alive before all j fo that there being feven 
hundred judges, and fourteen of them giving fentence, he 
had not fo mudi as one fuffrage. Call the witnefles of tfaefe 
things. 

Witnefles* 
. Who therefore can fufficiently excufe tfaofe things which 
were done by him ? or who find an example of more fla-^^ 
grant improbity, injuftice, and calumny i Some injuftice^ 
do not difclofe all the difpofltion of the delinquents ; but it 
is eafy to comprehend mens vdiole lives by fuch horrid 
anions : for what villainy will they abftain from^ who will 
aflert the living to be dead 7 Or, if a man be wicked for. 
another's intereft, lyhat would he not do for his own ? 
And how can any one believe this man, wl^en he fpeakr 
fbr himfelf, who is convi6led of having perjured himfelf for 
another ? For who ever was more clearly proved to have 
given a falfe witnefi ? You judge of others by what is laid 
to refute them ; but the judges faw with their own eyes the 
falfity of this man's teftimony ; and will he dare, after hav- 
ing been guilty of fuch improbity, to accufe us of falfity? 
aAingJufl in futh a manner, as if Phrynondas (hould c^eSt 
iraud, or Philergus, who flole the fbtue of Gorgon, fhoald 
call others>facriIegious ; for whom can we imagine more 
likely to fuborn falfe witnefTes, than }k v4io dares to give 
a falfe teftimony for others ? 

But it will be permitted often to accufe CaUmiachus, he 
has led fuch a life in the republic. As for what regards my-^ 
ifelf» I fhall omit all my other public offices; but I will 
snake mention of this, on account of which you ought not 
only to have gratitude to me, but may ufe it as a tefliniony 
of all my others ; for when our ci^ had loft its fhips in the 
Hcllefpont, and was deprived of fovereignty, I (o far ex« 
celled moft of the captains, that I, with a fisw, iaved my 
ibip ; nay» io far furpstfed theiii> that I alpne returning 

with 
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With my ibip into the Piresus, did n6t lay down my com-* 
tnifllon i but when othera willingly evaded public offictss^ 
And defpaired aboat Am prefent flate of things^ and it re« 
pented pthers of what d)ey had expended ; others hid what 
reflf»ined th^m^ and riiought that tfaft public was ruined^ 
•tut Gonftiked their own private intereft$ I had tiot the fteie 
ftNitiuMfti as tbeys but after I had perfuaded my brother^ 
that he) along with me^ would perform the office of trie- 
rarch, having paid the (allors With our moneys we infefted 
the enemy. Laftly, when Lyfandcr had decreed, that if 
any fiiould import corn to you, he ihould be puniflied with 
death, we vrere k afiedionate to the dty5 that when others 
durft not bring in their own com, we^ intercepting that 
vhick w«a carrying to diem^ bcou^t it to die Piraeus; for 
vrUch benefits you decreed we ihould be honoured widi 
crowns^ and be celeivatcd by heraldry before the ftatues of 
Hercules, as audieirs of great and fmgular benefits. 

Btrt you ought to efteem thc^epopular^ who not only 
while the people enjoyed the power defired to be partaken 
of the ftate; but who^ when the rqmblic was afliAedF, 
diofe to ri& their lives for you ; and ou^ to be grafefu)^ 
fi6t hecaufe a perfon has been calamitous^ but becaufe he 
haa done you fignal benefits) and not pity fuch as are be^ 
come poor by lofing their fiibftance, but fuci|'as are fo by 
iMving employed their money in your fervice, one of whom 
I fliall be found to be; who would bethemoft vmhappy of 
all men, if, after having been at great expence for the kite 
cut of my own private purfe, I ihould feem now to lay 
fiiares for that of another man, and fet light by fuffering a 
a public ignominy before you, who not only will appear to 
i have poitponed my private fortune, but my very life, to be 
eileemed and praUied by you. Whom of you would it not 
grieve^ if net inrniediatdy, yet in a fiiort time, if you 
fliould fee this calumniator become rich, but me deprived 
even of what I had left myfelf from expences in public offi- 
ipes; and that he who never would undergo any dangers 
fyr youj ihould have more power than the laws and trea^- 
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ties ; and I, who was always fo afFe£Bonate to the citv^ 
fliould not be tbou^t worthy of common equity ! Who 
is there would not blame you, if perfuaded by the words of 
Callimachus, you fhould condemn me of fo great improt»ty, 
whom, after mature judgment from the faAs themfelves, 
you crowned for bravery, when it was not fo eafy as now 
to obtain fuch an honour i Tliere is fomething very dif- 
ferent happens to me and others ; for they renew the me- 
mory of diofe who have received benefits ; but I defire 
diat you would remember the benefits which you have con- 
ferred, that they may be a teftimony to you of all my words 
and inftilutes : for it is clear, that we did not render osr* 
felves worthy of this honour,* that the oligarchy beii^ efta- 
blifhed, we might plunder the fubftance of otheis ; but that 
the city being faved, both others might hold their own, and 
gratitude might be owing to us from the multitude crf'citi- 
s&ens : which we now defire^ not in a view of having more 
than our right, but declaring we have done no injury, but 
fland to public oaths and covenants ; for it would be abfurd 
that they fhould be ratified for thofe who have injured 
others, and free them from dangers, and be made void for 
us, who have deferved fo well of the city. It is worth 
whil^ to obferve the ftate of things, and to reflect, that 
covenants have been the caufe that fome cities have been 
* vexed with feditions, but have been the caufe that ours has 
enjoyed greater concord ; which you remembring, ought 
to decree what is juft and equitable. 
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[3«9] 
THE NINETEENTH 

Oratioi^ of I so crates: 

ENTITLED, 

The jEginet i c# 

ITHOtTGkT, O men of ^gtna ! tfiat TbraTyldcfattS^ 
had taken fuch prudent meafures about his affitirs^ diat 
no one would oppoTe fats gifts bjr will : but fince the 
adveifaries have the intention of contending fof what he 
had fe ftrongly ratified, there is a neceffity that we fliouid 
endeavour to obtain juftke from you. And though I fee 
others take it heavily to be brought upon any account un« 
juftly into danger; I am almc^ difpofed to give diem 
thaidcs that they have commenced this fuit agaii^ me ; for' 
if the aiFair had not been brought before the judge, yott 
wodd not have known i^ter what merits I became the dead 
perfon's heir; but after the expdition of all the fads, yott 
will perceive, that! was worthy of a ftiU ^eater reward. 
Now, k would be but juft, that flie who contends for thefe 
goods, fliould not only endeavour to obtain Thrafylodius's 
fubftance, but £hew, that ihe is deferving of fucceeding to 
his inheritance, upon account of her behaviour to him ; 
but (he is fo far from repenting of what (he did againft him 
in his life-time, that when he is dead, ihe endeavours to 
make void his will, and ruin his family. I wonder if thofe 
who plead for her think this ftrife reputable, becatife they 
are to pay nothing, tho' they be conftited ; for I think this 
a great muld, diat perfons are convinced^ by their unjuft 
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preteniioflSy of meditated in^robity; and you will knoir 
their malice from the fad$ themfelves, when you have oncer 
heard them to the end. 

I WILL begin from thofe things, whereby, I judge, you 
will moft quickly underftand the ftate of our queftion. 
Thrafylochus, the father of him vAio conftituted me heir 
by wiU, left no eftate received from his anceftors; but 
becoming a gueft of Polemsenetus the prophet, he lived with 
him fo friendly, that this prophet, at his dead), left him his 
books of divination, and gave him likewife a part of diofe 
goods which now remain. Now, Thrafylochus having 
received fuch advantages, ufed this art ; and becoming a 
traveller, dwelt in feveral cities, and had intimacy with fe* 
veral women, fome of whom had children, whom he never 
eileeined k;gitimate ; and in thofe times took to him the 
mother of my adverfary : but after he had acquired great 
wealth, and defured again his own country, he quitted both 
her and all the reft y and having failed into Siphnos, he mar^ 
ried my father's fifter, one of the chief amongft the citizens 
for riches^ knowing that our family excelled others in 
dignity and other precedencies/ Now, he fo vehemently 
loved the friendihip of my father, that (he dying without 
children, he married again my father's coufin, becaufe fie 
would not h^ve that affinity diflblved betwixt iis ; but when 
be had not long cohabited with her, the fame fate attended 
her as the former. After this, he married a wife from Se- 
rippos, of parents more noble than might be expelled in 
l^at ifland ; from which marriage was born SopoUs, Thra-^ 
fylochus, and my prefent wife; wherefore Thrafylochui^ 
judging thofe his only legitimate children^ having made 
them hi9 heirs, finifhed hi$ life ; but I and Thrafylochus^ 
having received (q gr^^t a tranfmitted frien(i£hi|> from our 
parents, as I lately m^ntiQned, made it ftill greater than it 
was before. Wbile we were ftill boys, we efteemed onq 
another more than brothers ; nor did we celel?rate a faerie 
fjce, fpeSacIe, or any other feftival, feparate; but after 
we became men, we never ailed any thing in oppofition 
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to one another, but we communicated our private fenti- 
tnents, , and were of the fame difpofition in regard of the 
public. Why heed J dwell longer on our domeftic familia- 
rity, when we could not be torn afunder by banifliment 
itfelf ? But he falling into a confumption,'and being fick 
a long time, his brother Sopolis being dead, and his mqther 
and (ifteriidt yet com.e, in the midft of fuch foUicitude, I 
ib well and diligently took care of him, that he thought he 
never could return me fufficient gratitude j yet he omitted 
nothing to that purppfe, but, being grievoufly tormented 
by his diftemper, nor having any hopes of life, calling in 
witneires,,he adopted me, and gave me his fifter, and aU 
hisfubftance^ Take the will. 

^Thewill. 
Recite me likewife the i£ginetic law; for, according to it, 
the will muft. have been made, as we were come hither 
froojL QVjf ofwij country. 

The law. 

i^CCpRDiNG to this law, O men of ^gina I Thrafy- 
lochus made me his fpn,^ who was before his fellow-citi- 
zen, and friend, and ecjucated and brought up in the fame 
jSnanner as he himfelf : wherefore I do not fee how he could 
kave afted more by the law, which orders perfons of the 
fame condition to be adopted. Take likewife the law of the 
Siplinian$, by which we have been governed a long time. 
The law. 

If indeed, O iEginetians ! they had oppofed thofe laws 
ilirhile they had that of their own people on. their fide, it 
would have lefs deferved wonder j but it is unanimous with 
^e other. Take the book. 

The book. 

What have they now to fay, fince they confefs Thra- 
fylpchus left a will j and you fee no law patronizes her's, 
but all of them my plea ? In the firft place, that law 
which prevails amongft you, who are to judge; then the 
Ijiw of the Siphnians, amongft whom he was born who 
iTiadQ the wills laftly, that which is in force amongft thofe; 
'' - ■ C c 4 who 
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who controvert the right with me. And what crilne do 
you think thofe would zbttzin from, who endeavour to per- 
fuade you, that you ought to render null a will, tho* the 
laws are in favour of it, and you have fwom to judge by 
thofe laws f Now, I think, as for the fs£t itfelf, I hacvc 
fufficienfly demonftratcd all I defire. 

But left any one fhould imagine, diat I obtained the 
inheritance for flight reafons, or that flic, tho* Are had be- 
haved herfelf towards Thraf]{lochus as Ihe ought, was de-^ 
frauded of his foftune, I will explain myfeif on tbefe heads j 
for I Ihould be afhamed for the dead, tin!efs you aH believe, 
that he has not only done this by law, but Irkewife, in the 
nature of the thing, juftly, I think the prooft zre ready ; 
for they were fo at variance, that this woman, who pleads 
her confanguinity, continued always to carry on enormotis 
difputes with him, with SopoMis, and their modier : but 
I fliall not only be found to have deferved well in regard 
of ThrafyJochus and his brother, but likewife in regard of 
the eftate in conttoverfy, above all his other friends ; tho* it 
will be troublefome to fpeak of things a long time.pafled| 
for when all the fubftance which he had ready and tc^ether, 
was lodged with my guefts (for we' judged ^at ijland die 
faf^ft), others doubting, and believing the goods loft, I 
paffing by night in a veffel, exported thofe fums, not with' 
out* the hazard of my body ; for the place was guarded by 
the king's garrifon, and fome of our exiles had entered the 
city, who, in one day, flew with their own hands my fa- 
ther, uncle, ^d befides thofe, three coufins : but nodiing 
of this deterred me, but I paflTed over in a ihip, Ainking I 
ought to undergo danger for tbem, as well as myfeif. Af* 
terwards, when there was a general flight of the inhabitants 
from the city, with fuch tumult and trepidation, that {bmo 
4eferted friends and relations, even in fuch calamities I did 
not think it fufficient to fave my domeftics ) but knowing 
Sopolrs was abroad, and fick, I carried offfafe his mother, 
fifter, and all the rieb^ with then)* Now, who is it more 
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eqult^le fhoufd pbifefs tliem than' he iHw Hiitk pM^^I 
A^eiti) Md has w&w received liiei]ii ircnk^ffie tsiwhcnr 

And thdfe thmgi I bnvenow meiitibit^^re Tudi, ia in 
regard of'vAidi I ran hazards indeed, hutteceived h6 harmi 
but I have ftiH to mefition, thac^ by eAdearoiixing to gra» 
lAff him, I fell into the gftateft talai^ties * for when we 
v^et^ come to Mebs, and he perceivdl We were to ftajr 
there, he begged of us that we wouU fiiS tb Trsexene, and! 
notkave hhn } mentioning the infirrrnty of his body, and 
die maltitiide of his enemies, and how, wlcbout me, he 
couM determine notibing about his affkirs, Tho' my mo* 
iher was tfraid, hecaufe flie heard diat {dace was unhealthy, 
2lnd friends advifed me to remain there, yet we jtidged pro* 
p&t to comply with him $ and we no fodner readied afanoft 
Tra^zene, but we were feis&ed by diflempers, and I had Kke 
to have periihed : but as (or my fifier, vtho was fourteen 
years oM, I buried her within diirty diys^ and my mother 
liot fi^e days after. What muft the difpofkion of my mind 
be, do you d&ink, uponfudi a change in my life? whof 
formerly was unexpertenced in calatmties, but lately hai 
been forced into baniihment, to be a fbjourner, and paH 
wi^iout theaffiftanoeiof my own wealth. Add to this, lliat 
i &w my mother and ftfter driven frpm their ocimtry, skI 
widing their lives in a fiMreign hnd, and amongft ftrangers : 
wherefore mme can juftly envy me, if I have received fbme 
benefit from die eftate of Thrafylochus ; for in a view of 
gratifying him, Hving abroad at Trssenci I was affiided 
with fuch calamities, as I fhall hever forget. But my eiHk 
mies have not this to fay of me, that while Tbrafylocfaua 
waswdl, I underwent this, but, when he became burden^ 
fome, I deferted him. This they cannot tiji for, in hit 
sdverfity, I Ihewed more evidenUy the love I bad for hmu 
After he went abroad to iBgina, and fdl into that diflern* 
per of which be died, I took fuch care of him, as I know 
not whether any other..ever did of a friend ; tho' he was very 
iU moft of the time, not able to wppaat in public, and cott«» 
Sned for fix months to hisl^edi and none of his rdationa 
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would, be paitakieii of fiich mifery, or even come to Ice 
him, ODOept his moAcr and fifter» who increafed the odier 
calamity; for they came fo fick from Traezene, that tliey 
ftood in need themfelves of a cure, and attendance. But 
tho' others, proved fuch towards him, I was never abfent, or 
wearied; but I watched by him, with one boy, during his 
illnefs, no one of the domeftics being able to endure it ; fotr 
being naturally morofe, he became more fo in his diftem- 
per : wherefore it is no wonder they would not continue in 
(iich fervice ; but it is mpre to be wondered at, how I could 
fuffice in attending htm through to long a ftage of fickneis> 
who laboured a long time under a confumption, and could 
not b^ moved out of bed^ and fuffered fo much, that we 
pafled not one day without tears ; but continued lamenting 
one another's labours, our exile, and daily foUicitude : and 
this was never intermitted ; nor could I gb away any where, ' 
for fear of feeming to negled him, which was more grie- 
fous^ to me dian the prefent calamities. I wi(h I could 
aiake evident to you my behaviour towards him. Now, all 
die greateft difficulties in attendance . during (icknefs, the 
particular troubles which have the moft difpleafmg tediouf- 
aeiSy.and the dofeft care, cannot be conveniently, men* 
tioned $ but do you confider with yout&lves, what watdi- 
ings and miferies I muft have fuffered in fo long a care and 
attendance during his illnefs 5 for I was fo indiipofed my» 
fislf, that all thofe friends who came ta vifit me, faid they 
were afraid left I fhould perifti with him ; and counfclled 
me to take care, for that many who had waited on perfons 
in fuch a diftemper, have died with them. To whom I 
anfwered, that I had far rather die, than let him die h^pre 
his time for want of due care. 

And tho' I was fuch in his regard, dares this, woman 
contend with me for his eftate? fhe, who did not once 
vouchfave to vifxt him, tho* he was fick fo long a time, and 
fte daily heard how he did, and the journey was eafy for 
her ? Will flie attempt to call him by the name of bro- 
ther ? as if, the more familiarly .they iUle him now he is 
! . • dead, 
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dead, they will not feem to have committed the more atroce 
and heinous crimes againft him. This woman, when he 
liad ended his life, having feen as many of our citizens as 
'were at Traezene failing to iEgina, that diey might bury 
hitxif came not even at that time -, but behaved herfelf fo 
cruelly and inhumanly, as not to deign to be at his burial; 
but, in iefs than ten days, (he came to begin a controverfy 
about his fubftance, as if fhe had been not fo much related 
to him as his money. But if (he will confefs, that there 
"was fuch variance betwixt them, that flie did this juftly, 
Thrafylochus did not imprudently confult his own intereft, 
if he chofe rather to leave his eftate to friends, than to an 
enemy ; or if, when there was no enmity betwixt them, 
Ihe was fo negligent and wicked towards him, it is cer- 
tainly more reafonable that (he (hould have been deprived of 
his goods, than to have been made his heir. But do you 
coniider in yourfelves, that, as much as it depended upon 
her, he neither would have had attendance nor a de- 
cent funeral ; and that he had both by my means. Now,' 
It becomes you to pafs your fentencei not fo much regard- 
ing if fome fay they are the neareft rSI^tions to him, while 
in faft they were enemies, as confidering thofe, who, tho* 
they had not the name of relationfhip, yet behaved thenw 
felves more friendly in calamities than relations themfelves. 
They fay, they do not deny that Thrafylochus left this 
Will ; but that it is not well and lawfully made. But, O 
men of iEgina ! how could any ^ man have with greater 
prudence confulted about his affairs than he, who neither 
left his family deflitute, nor negle£l:ed gratitude to his 
friends ? who, befides, made his mother and fitter poflef- 
fors not only of his own, but of my eflate likewife, having 
given me the one for wife,, and, by adoption, made me the 
fon of the other. Had he done more wifely, if he had ap- 
pointed no one to take care of his mother j had made no 
mention of me, but had truflcd his fifler to fortune, and 
flifFered his family to be deprived even of a name? But, 
perhaps, I was unworthy of being adopted by Xhrafylo- 
X Chtis^ 
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cfatts, tnd hmf tng his iifter in marriage. Now, all the 
Siphnitns will wicnds, that my anceftors were the chief of 
their citixens in nobility, riches, and honour. For who 
were judged worthy of more honourable magiftracies i wha 
conferred more on the city, more fplendidly acquitted 
themfelves in their {edilefliips, or behaved more ma^fi* 
cently in other public offices t Wherefore Thrafylodius» 
cho' I had never (poken with him, would juftly have given 
me his (ifter ; and I, the* I had had none of thefe advan<> 
Cages, but had been the loweft of the citizens, would, upon 
account of the benefits I did him, have been juftly efteem- 
cd worthy, of the greateft recompences. I bdieve, diat be 
particularly gratified his brother Sopolis when he difpofed 
tbing;i in this manner ; for he hated her, and thought het 
Ins enemy, while he efteemed me the moft of all his 
friends. He Ibewed this both in many other regards, and 
wh^n it was agree4 by the partnen in exile, to endeavour, 
with the auxiliaries, to regain the city ; for having been 
cfaofen leader with the greateft power, he made me his 
Ibcretary and his pay-mafter ; and when we were going to 
give^battle, he placed me by himfelf. And do you now con* 
jider of what iervice it was to him ^ for we having bad fuc* 
ceb in the attack of Siphnos, and our retreat not being fuch 
a^ we could wiih, bearing him with a fervant on my flioul* 
defs, after he was wounded, and began to faint, 1 4»rought 
him to the ihip ; wherefore he faid frequently, and before 
feveral, diat I was the only man of all, who had faved his 
life. Now, what benefaction can be greater than this ? 
Afterwards, when having failed to Lycia, he died there, 
this woman, a few days after the news of his death, facri- 
ficed, and had a feftival ; nor was afhamed, tho' the bro^ 
dier of him was living, whofe death (he fo little regarded* 
But I lamented him, as is cuftomary to mourn for rela- 
tions ; and I did all this by my own inclinations,^ and for 
the friendfhip I bore him, and not in fear of this judgment ; 
for I did not tliink at that time, that both would die with- 
out children, and leave this /eftate to ibew, how each of 
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US had behaved towards them. And you have almoft fuf* 
ficiently heard how I and (he were afie£ted towards Thra« 
fylochus and Sopolis. 

PfRHAPS th<ky will have recourfe to that pretence which 
lemains tfaenn that Thrafylochus, the £ather of this wo* 
man, wiU think it an atrocious injuftice (if the dead have 
any fenfe of what is done here), ihould his daughter be 
dl^ived, and I rendered heir of what he had got together. 
But I judge it equitable, that vrt ihould not reafon from 
thofe who have been a long time dead, but from thofe ^o 
are lately ft> 5 for Thrafylochus (the father) left whom he 
chufed mafters of his eftate. Now, it is juft you ihould 
allow Thrafylochus (the fon) the fame rights and that thofe 
Ihoidd be conftituted (not ihe) his fuccellbrs, whom he ap- 
pointed. Nor do I think we need decline the judgment of 
Thrafylochus himfelf ; for, I fuppofe, he would be the 
iev^r^: judge 6f all againft her, did he know her bdiaviour 
to his children, and would be far from refentment that you 
give your Sentences according to the laws; but would re-^ 
ielit it highly did you make void the wills of his children : 
for had he transferred his riches to my family, they might 
have blamed him for it; but he has conferred ^em upoa 
his own family in fuch a manner, that they have not re- 
ceived lefs than he gave. Befides, it is probable no one is 
lefs favourable to my adverfary's plea than Thrafylochus ^ 
for he learned his art from Polemaetus the prophet, and was 
heur to his money, not on account of relationihip, but of 
merit: wherefore he of sdl others will leaft envy, if another^ 
having well deferved of hi^ children, ihould obtain the iame 
bene0t, which he himfelf was judged worthy c^, Yoi» 
foould remember likewife thofe tbingiB which were fpokea 
in the beginning ; for I ihewed you there, that he to highly 
cfleemed our friendihip and alliance, that he married my 
fitter and couiin. Now, to whom would he fooner have 
given his daughter, than to that family, in which he nuuv 
ried his own wife ? And in what fiimily would he more 
willingly have feen a fon adopted according to law> than in 
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that, from which he woi4d have had his own children de- 
rived ? Wherefore, if you decree the inheritance nunc, 
you will gratify him, and all whom his intereft concerns $ 
but, fliould you be perfuaded and deceived by her, you will 
not only do me an injury, but Thrafylodius, who left the 
will, Sopolis, and hb fifter, who lives with m^ as wdl as 
his mother ; who will be the moft wretched of women, if 
flie is not only to be de{nived of her children, but fiifier this 
additional grief, to fee their wills made null, her family 
deferted, and this woman infulting in her calamities, cany 
away the money from this judgment, and myfelf obtaining 
no equity, who have conferred (o many benefits on tbofe 
who £ived him : wherefore, if any one (hould not confider 
her, but thofe who ever contended about a donation, I 
ihall be found inferior in ri^t to no one ; and it is certain, 
tfiat fuch oug^t rather to be honoured, and gready efteem* 
ed, than have fiee gifts extorted from them. It is juft 
Ukewife to defend the law, by which we are permitted to 
adopt children, and determine as we pleaie of our own 
poil^ons, refle^ng, that this law is to childlefi perfbns 
inftead of children. By this means, thofe who are related^ 
and thofe who are not fo, take more care of one another. 

But to conclude, nor delay time any longer, ccMifider 
upon what juft and equitable pretences I come before you« 
In the firft place, my friendfhip for thofe who have left the 
inheritance, which friendfhip was ancient, and handed 
down from our forefathers, and continued always. Se- 
condly, thofe many and great benefits which I conferred on 
the calamitous. Thirdly, the will acknowledged by the 
adveriaries. And, lai^ly, the law, which feems to the 
Creeks juftly eftabliflied : which this is the greateft Bgtk 
di for they think differently of other laws, but all think 
the feme concerning this. I therefore befeech you, that^ 
for thefe reafons, and thofe given before, you will decree 
what is juft, and be to me fuch judges, as you would de-- 
iire others to be to yourfeb'es. 

THE 
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The SUBJECT. 

^ Jl ^^^^^ p^fi^ having been beaten by Lo^ 
^^ chites^ be exaggerates the injury j and en-' 
decfooun t^ferfuade the judges fivereiy to^fetnijb 
bim^ a contemner of the lawsy and overt umer of 
the popular fiate. 7bi beginning is abrupt, 
whereby we may judge itfpoken in the fecand place 
as a perorations It is more kh a youtb/kl dt^ 
tlamatim than a pleadings m account" ofitifrt^ 
quent hyperboles. 
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Oration of Isocrates: 

ENTITLED, 

Againft L o chit e s* 

THAT Lodbites firft laid his wicked hahds on me^ 
and ftruck me, all who afe' prefent have borne 
witnefs. You ought not to think this crime of 
la fimilar nature, nor judge the hurt of fhe body worthy 
only of the faille punifhitient ils an injuiy in money* You 
know that die body is moft clofdy united to lis; and that 
we have niade laws, contend for liberty, defii-e a demo<- 
cracy, and do all thofe things which concern life, on iti 
account: wherefore it is juft that you ihould inili<9: the 
fevereft puniiOmient on diofe, who violate that which you 
moft efteem. You will find thofe who have inftituted laws 
to have ts^en die greateft care of the body* In the firft 
place, on this account only, in regard of all injuries, they 
would have b6th private and public caufes profecuted with- 
out any pledge of fatlsfying for the ifTue, that as every orld 
of us could, and had a mind, he might take vengeatice oh 
thofe who do fuch an injury. Befides, in sdl other accufa^ 
tions, the guilty is only obnoxious to be profecuted by 
him, who has fufFered prejudice ; but, in regard of contu^ 
mely, as for a crime againft the public, it is permitted any 
of the citizens, by propofing the affair in writing to the fix 
ftiagiftrates, to come before you : for they judged it fuch a 
. D d heinous 
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■heinous crime that any one Oiould be ftruck hy anotfaer, 
that they madq fuch a law about abufive words only, viz. 
ihax he who fpoke any thing foAidden, Ihould be finedl five 
hundred drachmaes.' Now, what punifluncnt Aen is it 
juft to take of thofe, who have made others fufFer by a^on, 
when it k oorta^ yG|u are /a inflamed with i^idignation 
againft thofe, who have only injured others in words : and 
it would be wonderful if ^ou Judged thofe who were ^us 
injurious in thb oligtixhy firortb^^of lit^hj h^tl^ tl$^i| |jo 
free, who do the fame as they in a democracy* But thefc 
ibould undergo deftrvtdly a^ifea^r punifhment ; for they 
certainly prove more clearly their improbity : for he who 
dares to trefpafs contrary to law igaij^ft citizens^ when it 
is not peimittedl, whftt, I pt^, ^vLuUl Jie nof hav« done, 
when thofe who governed it, would have thought thetn- 
fdves oUiged to thpfe who di4.^ich ^lij;)^^ ) - . - 

PbrH APS Lochites will eiffleav^r to maJLe this a«>ear 
a fmall matt^a.l;>y rjdiculii^g th^ afcufadon, and ^a^g, 
that I fuffered nc^hi^g of iiacoi bj th^ blows j^, b^ tb^ I 
make more wgtjd^ abou^ tbein, .^^jn^^.the fubjo^ j^/}u||^ 
Was there i^q di^race added, |tp. what I have; fw^r^^ I 
ivould never have come beforeyw:, but now I do n9t^owc 
upon account of tb^ damage dqp^ ^ ,^y ¥^.^^^ M"^ lifi^? 
account of the jpf§fnpu$ injury, ;tq dpiftafid. jufcc/^'.^:^ 
you ; for w)m4^ iy i^j]i;eafi>nable.jd»^.frfe mpn fbauicl jbave 
the greateft refentaifnt) and tfili^a the^ (pt^^^ ven^ance. 
I fee that you, when s^ny one isji|iiit)f pf ^r^e^or theft, 
do not infli4^ ;pupii^m£$it ifC(fii^\i[ig^.to the yaii|^ of the 
things he has. tal^i^ :^\yay ; but pun;fl^ all jcquaUy yfith 
(Jfath J and thin]c,^.iiat jtbofe )vbo hav£ Attempted the fame 
aflions, fliou)d ^iejrijaWe,fa^e f^ Xpn QWght 

likewife to he pf tie fame dffpo^ipi^^ tpyr^(jii the jcojgitume- 
lious, nor conAdor f^\$^ whether they.hav^ violently beat^i 
any one, but w)i?Aer AeL^^^yeyjLpktejd^lhpIa}^^; i\or,pur 
nUh them by.tbpipeiifMCe,a{l/i^biat is do^^e, ijut puniili tjiein 
for the manner in which it^^ fojj refleaing, tfeat fmall 
QiQtivesi have been the caufe;ftoC great eyils > apd that many 
, .[ * foreigners. 
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fqf^ncrs, as well as citizens^ on account of thofe who 
dared to ftrike them, wqre fo inflamed with anger, that the^ 
pro^f^ed to flaughter, death j and the crueleft aflafllnations* 
Nothing of which was avoided as far as lay in the power of 
itxis man : for, ^ to him, all that has been faid before was 
done ; but by fortune^ and my moderation, nothing of an 
irrcimediable calamity happened4 

I jUDGB you will be jufUy filled with indignation^ if you 
rifled with yourfelves how much greater this injury is 
than any other : you will find, that other injuries are im-^ 
pedinients only in regard of a part of our livelihood ; but 
tliat this contumely prejudices us in all } that many fami)i^3 
iiave,been ruined for it, and many cities overturned. And 
ivby need I ^nentfonat large foreign calamities ? We have 
twicp feen the democracy diiTolved^ and have been twice 
deprived of liberty^ not by ftch as were guilty of otRef 
crinies^ but by thofe .^ho defpifed others, and would ferve 
the^W^myj while they infultcd over their fellow-citizens; 
of w^hom this manis one j for ttio' he is younger than thofe 
tim^i^.yet he'bas the difpofition of them; for fuch were 
^ejr tempers who betrayed the city's power to the etjepiy, 
deftroyed its waUsj and put to death fifteen hundred x:iti- 
TCn$,- without hearing their caufes. All V^hich you oujght 
tOiremettiber, and not only punifh thofe who hurt you, but 
]ikewife thofe who would reduce the republic to the like 
coodition. And you fhould more feverely puniih thofe^ 
who vill probably become wicked^ than thofe who have 
done profligately before^ as it is fat better to find a remedy 
of future evils, than to take puniihment for thofe already 
4one. Nor ought you to wait till, fuch tnQii getting t<^e^' 
ther, and finding an opportunity, trefpafi againft the whole 
city; .but puniih them, feverely for whatever caufes they 
are brou^ before you } thinking it an advantage, when 
you have caught fome perfon, who, in fmall matters, has 
ihetvced all his imjirobity. It.would be a moft happy thingi 
Was there fome oUiermark of wicked citizens, that you 
might punifli them before they bad injured any other citi- 

D d 2 -zens; 
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zcns ) but becaufe this cannot be found out before TotHe 
one has fuiFered harm from them, certainly, after they are 
known, they ought all to be hated, and judged common 
enemies. RefleA alfo on the dangers which occur in regard 
of private fortunes, that the poor have no (hare, and yet 
(hey are equally liable to the injuries of their bodies : where- 
fore, when you punifli deftauders, you only affift the opu^ 
lent; but when you reftrain infults, you behefityouriclYes, 
and all* Wherefore thefe judgments (hotild be highly 
eftceftied, which, ifi regard of contrafts, condemn one party 
to the payment of as much as it is juft the accufer ibould 
receive ; but, in cafes of infult, to fo much as will reftrain 
the guilty from ever committing the like: wherefore, if 
you abolifli that cuflom of only fining thofe in money, 
who offend by youthful infolence, and determine no chs^- 
tifement fevere enough for thofe who commit injuftice 
againft others bodies, you will have performed all that be-> 
comes thofe who judge wifely ; for you will give fentence 
juftly in the prefpnt cafe, will render other citizens more 
modefl, and make your own lives more fecure. Now, it 
is the part of prudent judges, by giving their voices in 
others caufes, to fecure their own affairs. 

And let no one of you think, regarding this, that I am 
poor, ^nd one of commonality, that he (hould lefien the 
full penalty ; for it is not juft to take lefs puniflunent for 
the fake of obfcure men, than for the fake of more noted ; 
nor to judge the poor worfc by nature than the rich : for 
you will fix a mark of ignominy on yourfelves, if you judge 
fo. Befides, it ii^ould be the higheft injuftice, if, now a 
democracy is conftituted, we (hould not all have one com- 
mon law ; but think ourfelves even worthy of the magi- 
ftracy, and yet deprive ourfelves of thofe rights we have 
by 'our country's conftitution ^ and if all of us are equally 
difpofed to die in battle ibr Qur country, and yet, in pall- 
ing our fentences, attribute oiolre to thofe who are richeft. 
Bat, if you will liften tome, you will not thus be afFe£ied 
towards yourfelves, npr will be authors, that young men 

coniema • 
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c<Mitenm the body of the citizens, Qor judge fuch caufes 
unrelated to you ; but, as if each pleaded his own caufct 
will give in your v^di£t : for they equally injure all, who 
, dare to violate that law, which contains the fafety of all. 
Wherefore, if you are wife, mutually encouraging one an- 
other, (hew your refentment againft Lochites, cdnfcious 
that all fuch defpife thofe laws which have b^n enaded, 
but efteem what is done here of the higheft fan£iion. I 
have exprefled myfdf as well as I was able on the prefent 
occafion ; but if any one of my advocates prefent has any 
thing which may further help my caufe, let him come forth^ 
and {peak before you. 
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JT is fo calledy becaufe it is grounded upon m 
"^ witnefs \ but the truth is to be judged oj^by 
conjeBures j for when the thirty tyrants were in 
power at Athens^ Nicias being projcribedj depo^ 
Jited three talents wtb Euthynus, without any 
witnejfesy wbo^ upon his re-demand of it^ re-- 
ceived but two^ and Euthynus kept back the 
other, ^be^controfwrfy con/tfls in this^ which is 
more probable ^ that Nicias Jhould claim what he 
never trufied, or Euthyms referve what be bad 
received? This oration is very ingenious , and 
has bcfnjujily admired on that ^ccourU^ 
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T H E f WE N T.TT-riRS T V;"< 
Or A T I ON of I S O OJL:A T B&i» 

- « • • '. r ■ . • r> -j> " • /• T <* 

^' The CAUs^'Witiiaut « Witness; ."'^ 

.• t '. . ' ' • ■ / ^..• '^ ■ -^ t»'.':t 

1*H AVE a juft re^fon for pkading thi§,cgufc pf Nicias i^ 
for he is my friend, hasdefired it of me, has been in« 
jured, and is ignorant of pleading; wherefore, by all^ 
4^fe reafons, I am obliged to fpeak in his ftead. . How his 
cpntrad with Euthynus happened, I will explain to you iti 
zs few words as I am capable. 

' ''fiiis Nicias therefore^ after tho^ thirty tyrants werQ 
cftabliflied, and his enemies liad expunged him out of th& 
city, and written him down, amongft others, in Pifander^s 
catalogue, diiEdent of his fafety, ^e depof^ted hif fubftance^ 
(ent his (ervants abroad, brought his furniture to me, aiid. 
entrufted three talents' to Euthynus; and retiring into the 
country, continued there. But not long after, having a 
mind to go thence in a &ip, he afked his money of Euthy- 
nus. Euthynus, upon this, reftores two talents i but de- 
nies the third. Nicias therefore had nothing more that he 
could do at that time ; but coming to his friends, he accu- 
sed him, complained to them, and told them what he haid 
fufFered ; but he fo valued him, and was fo apprehenflve of 
the circumftancesof thofe times, that, if he had been de« 
prived of a little, he would much.fooner have held his 
tongue, than, had he loft nothing, ever accufed him : and 
tbeiie were the things juft as tfaey happebed. Our caufe is 

involved 
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involved in difficulty ; for neither free perfon nor flave 
prcfent with Nicias, either when he depofited or received 
Hie money: wherefore i{ is not polP^le that yoa flibidd 
Itnow^e truth ehli» by queftionr^orwitUcffes; but ir'is 
^necefEuy that we ihould plead by probable arguments, and 
youjudg»|h^}^ii|^i«^Q|^u^f{K»^ * 

I juoG£ aUlmow, that thole who are^illed in ipeak- 
ing, but poflefs nothixig, str^ n\oft fuUed to calumniate 
<kI&iWU^iAiflD0b2fcin^i hUthrimkhpzyia6ik^ 
Now, Nicias pofieflb more than Euthynus; but is lefi 
knowing in eloqi^cji^iirherefoip fken is no caufe why 
he Ihould be incited to accufe Eudiynus unjuftly ; but, by 

the nature ^-^W"^ ?f^ .^t\^^^^!^«' ^^ ^ j^^fliore 
probable tlia't Euthynus would oeiiy what he had^ received, 
than tbj^ Nicias would require yrha|( he had not g^vep^; for 
it i§a C^Wain truth^'diat all merj cpfrutiit kijuftide for tile 
i^bqf gain: 'and 'tfaofe Indeed, who clefraud others, .haire 
dioft thiiigis for whl(;h ftey z& unjiiltiy ; ISiit th^ whb.,^^- 
"ixxtc^ Icnow hot w^i^ther they (tall recieive Sihf thing by it, 
i^efides, when* t'Sings'wefe uncertain in the city, and there 
were no judgments, no. advantage couH have accrued, to 
l^ict^s, had hes^ccufed him; whereas theother could have 
been In no fear, th6*'lre had defrauded : wheref6re it is no 
wonder, if, When thofc who had borrowed money before 
■i^itnefles, denied it,^ He fliould at fiich'^ time denjr.what 
he. alone received from 'the other [iii private. But it is 
not congj-ubus that this perfon (\vhen eyen thofe to whom 
money wa^ juftly owing. could not exa<3 it, (hould imagine 
fie could acquire any thing by iccufing Euthynus ; but it is 
c^iy to perceive, that if nothing had hindered, and that he 
Both could and' would have calumniated, he would the lafl: 
of any have accufed £uthynus ; for thofe who defign fuch 
tfengs, begin iiot with their friends, but, with them, in- 
vade others, and .accufe fuch as they neither refpeci nor 
.fear, and fuch as are' indeed rich, but .'deftitute of friends, 
^nd unfit for bufinefs ahd contention. But the contrary is; 
fouhd in Euthynus ; for he is the cbufift of Nicias, and has 



more 
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' fifofe cJte^ifence aiad' ctperiente than he. ;Bd5tes, Euthyi 
lids has a f ifeall fortune, birtf many ItiendV ;' wheitfore thei* 
IS nd ■ perfcwi whom NicJas would not fodhcr liavie attempted 
t'HsHi KAif nay, it fcemsr to me, Md Ha^thown the!? 
iStaiHarity, that Euthynus woulcf not have^mjared Nicias;' ' 
itHt could have defrauded another. But there/ iS one fimpli? 
<*auft of this affair -, it is permitted tc acciife'iWy onp yhi^ 
pkaTe to pitch on ; but it is not poffible to dtfraiud, except 
t^e pcrfort who has truft^ a* depofit : wAefrf^jrc, I fay^^ 
Nicfas, had he had an indiiratitm to eafiittriy,'; would ti(^ 
iJavfe attadted him ; but Euthynus, With faeli a' difpofitloiu 
coul^ net fihd any other to defraud. This is die ftfongett 
fig!^, arid fuflScient fdr'a judgrtierlt of the whdle;' for, when 
the aectffktion was firft hlade,. the oUgatcAy pfetailed, iitir 
der whicR their circumftaihces Mvfefe fuch, diat Nicias, had' 
he been accuftomed ih former times to' calumniate, woulil 
h^vt theh defifted ; but Euthynus, tfidtigh he had never 
thought of fiich a thing before^ Would We oeeh tempterf 
to. do Ais injury : for Euthynus wa^ then iionoured for hisf 
vices i. but the other laid in wait for on account of his 
riches. You all know;, that, in thofe tunes, it was though^ 
ipore atrdce to be rich, than unjuftj for thefe feized the 
properties of others, but the former loft tteir own ppfleh- 
fiohs : for they, in whofe power the republic wa* then^ 
puriilh'ed tlie innocent, and fpoiled thofe 'who were pbfleff-' 
cd of riches ; and thought the unjuft faithful to them, but 
tlie wealthy their enemies. Wherefore Nicia§ was not in 
iiich a (ituation as to feize on others goods by calumny, but 
rather td fuffer harm Himfelf, tho' he had done no evilj^ 
but it was permitted Euthynus in fuch power to defraud an- 
other of what he had received, and accufe thofe he had ha 
commerce with : whereas thofe who were in a^like condi^ 
tioil v^ith Nicias, were forced to forgive their dAtors their 
juft debtfe, and let calumniators plunder them. And that 
thefe things are true, E.uthyous himfelf caii witnefs j for he. 
knows that Timodemiis extorted from Nicias thirty minaes^ 
not by demand of debt, but by threatening to carry him to 

prifon. 
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j^rifoif. But how is it probable thatNicias was arrived at 
fitch a pitch of pbrenzy, that, while he was in danger of 
his life by it, he would calumniate others ^ and while he 
could not proted his own,, (hould lay fnares for the (ub- 
ftance of others, and raife up to himfelf other enemies to 
i^ntend with befides thole which he already had ; and ac- 
cufe thofe vnjuftly, againft whom, tho* thej had confefled 
^ey bad wronged him, yet, at that time, he could have 
obtained no.redreis bylaw; or, when he was obliged to 
^ve what he had never received, 6e (hould then hope to 
^ain what he had never entered into a contra^ about i 
What has been faid, fufEces ^methinks) on this fubje£b« 

Pejihaps Eutbynus will repeat what he has long ago 
faid before, that if he had had a mind to commit an injuf- 
tjce, he never would have reftbred two parts of the depofit, 
and retained a third; but whether he would have been juft, 
or the contrary, he would have been the fame in regard of 
the whole. But, I think, you all know, that when men 
go about a£ting unjuftly, they at the fame time think of an 
excufe ; wherefore it is not reafonable to wonder, if by 
diofe very arguments Eutbynus committed this injuftice in 
fuch a manner. Bcfides, I coiildmention many, who up- 
on the receipt of money, have reftored the greateft, and^ 
retained a finall part } and fuch likewife as have defrauded 
in fmall contrails, and yet been juft in regard of great ones : 
wherefore Euthyniis has not been the firft, or alone done 
fhis. You ought alfo to obferve, that if you approve thofe 
who plead, thus, you will conftitute a law or method, 
whereby men may, with impunity, defraud others ; fo that 
for the future, they will reftore a part, and keep back the 
reft i for this will be lucrative to them, if ufing what they 
have reftored for argument, they ihall efcape punifhment. 
Reflect alfo, it is eafy to make for Nicias the fame defence 
with Euthynus ; for when he received two talents, no one 
\yas prefect with him ; wherefore if he had a mind, and 
judged it Convenient to calumniate, it is manifeft he would 
tiot haye confefTed he had received thefe; but he would 

have 
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have pleaded for all Euthynus thus woidd have run the 

has&ard of a greater fum, and could not ufe fuch arguments 

as he now does. Moreover, there is not one perfon can 

ihew any reafon why Nicias fhould falllf accufe Euthynus ; 

but it is eafy to imagine for what reafons Euthynus has 

done this injuftice to him, and in this manner ; for when 

Nicias was opprefled with calamities, all his relations and 

friends knew, that he had depofited with this man money; 

therefore Euthynus knew, that many had heard that money 

was depofited with him ; but what fum, no one knew : 

^Therefore he thought, did he fubtrad from the fum, he 

Ihould not be found out -, but that if he fhould detain the 

whole, he fhould be proved guilty. Wherefore he chofe 

rather to defraud hikn of as much as fufficed, than, reftore* 

ing nothing, to be left without a poffibility of denial. 



The End of the Or AT IONS. 
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THE 

Epistles of Isocrates* 



E p s T I>E I. 

T^kInsckiptiov. 
jibcratqp wiihes bappfnefs to F^p king of MacedoflL 

If I Was younger, I would not lend this letter, but 
rather fail niyfelf» and upon the fpot dilcourfe widi 
you ; but as die feafonf of my life does not agree widi 
labour^ and I am now wafted widi age, I will endea- 
vour to write to you as pruJendy as I can about the 
p^f)bnt^Aate ^6f things': I kii()W fndfed It )nu<^^ co£- 
€Mis diefe, wfio would perAiade Wiers nqt to dcplahi 
dieir mind in lettSers, but in private converfation, not 
only becaufe any one may more eaflly tranfacl bufinefi 
prrient, than declare his thoughts by letter ; nor that 
all credit words rather than writings, and think the 
firft, as it were, friendly deliberations, and the latter but 
as fi&ions ; but becaufe, befides this, in converfation, if 
any thing fpoken be not underftood, or not believed, he 
chat makes the difcoude may apply a remedy to botfi incon^ 
veniencies ; but^ in fent difcouries, if any thing of diis 
nature happens, there is no one to obviate it ; for he being 
abfent who wrote them, writings are deprived (rf* him who 
ihould fupply their deficiency. But, as you are to be their 
judge, I have great hope that I (hall appear to have fpoken 
to the purpofe ^ for I judge that you, fetdng afide all impe-^ 
diments,^ will apply your mind to the things thcmfelves. 

Some 
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Some of thofe who have been with me, have endei-* 
voured to deter me, faying, that you refpeft flatterers, but 
contemn admonitors. Had I believed their words, I, would 
have remained quiet. Now, none fhall perfuade me that 
any one can fo far excel others as you do, both in adions 
and wifdom, unlefs he be the fcholar of fome, the hearer 
of others, the benefa<£lor of many, and on every iTicle feek 
, and co!le<ft thofe helps, whereby he may exercife and im- 
prove his underftandingi 1 therefore was thus induced to 
write to you ; for refolving both to fpeak of great things, 
and of fuch fubjedls as it is coilvenient no one living (hould . 
fooner hear than you, methinks I ought fo earneftly to ex- 
hort you, that you muft per force become the hearer of 
fuch a written oration. Nor am I ambitious of praife, or 
ignorant that you muft be fatiated with orations and men. 
This likewife is evident, that public aflemblies are proper 
for fuch as are defirous of oftentation ; fcr there they may 
difplay their eloquence and ability to the greateft numbers : 
but that thofe who would tScA any thing, fhould direA 
their difcourfe to him, who can the moft expeditioufly put 
in execution what is fpoken of in their oration: where- 
fore, was I to counfel a city, I would direft itiy difcourfe 
to the chief of it ; but when I have refolved to give coun-r 
fel for the public fafety of Greece, to whom can any fay it 
is fo proper I fhould dire<9: my difcourfe as to him, who 
excels in nobility^ and is pofleflid of the greateft power ? 
Nor fhall I feem to fpeak unfeafonably of this fubjedj for 
when the Lacedaemonians held the fovereignty, it would 
not have been eafy for you to have patronifed us, and re- 
fitted them J but diey have now fuch bad fuccefs, that they 
will be coritent to pofTefs their own territory. But our city 
will readily be your ally, and partner of your labour, if 
you will aft for the common good of GreecCi. How then 
can there a more glorious opportunity happen ? 

Nor wonder, tho* I am neither orator or captain, nor 
j)owerful In any other regard, I undertake fo momentous an 
affair, and attempt two of the greateft things, viz. to fpeak 
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of the ftatc of all.Grcccc, and give you counfel. I iwHieed 
ajbftained foon from all public affairs (for what reafons it 
would be troublefome to mention here) but it is evident, 
that I was not ignorant of the inftitutes of that philofbphy, 
which defpifes fmall things, and haftens to great under- 
takings : wherefore it will not be incredible^ that I fliould 
perceive fomething profitable fooner than thofe w|io are 
converfant in government, and have acquired glory. I 
iball immediately demonftrate if I have aily merit ; but this 
will be (hewn by what I defign to fpeak of. 

Note, This letter, with the oration fent to Philip, and 
the letter to Alexander, probably infpired and animated 
thofe great men to undertake the'Perfian war ; fo that 
Ifocratcs's eloquence may be faid, perhaps, to have pro- 
duced one of the greateft events in the world. 



EPISTLE 11. 

The Insct(.iptiok. 
ITocrates wiihes happinefs to Philip. 

IKkow well, that kings are wont to ha^c more grati- 
tude for thofe who praife, than thofe who admonifh 
them.. I, had I not before admoniftied you with a great 
deal of benevolence of thofe things, whereby it appeared to 
me, that you would do what moft became you, perhaps, 
fliould not now addrefs this letter about what has befallen 
you. But becaufe I have chofen to be fbllicitous for your 
affairs, ae well on account of my own as other Grecian 
cities, I fliould blufli, fliould I feem to have given you 
counfel about lefs neceflary affairs, but fliould make no 
mention of thofe that are more urgent j and this when the 
others only concern your glory, but thefe y^ur fafety, which 
you feem to all thofe, who have heard the reproaches nude 
^ybU) to have negle6led : for there are none but fay, that 

you 
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you expofe yourfelF to danger more than becomes a king j 
and that you more regatd the praife of fortitude^ than th*6 
fevent of alL But it is alike dif^raceful, when the enemy is 
f)refling on all fides^ not to excel others^ as, when no necef- 
fity calls Upon youj to expofe yourfelf to fuch hazards j 
wherein fliould you come off vidlor, you will gain no great* 
advantage 5 but, (hould you lofe your life, you will over- 
turn all youf prefent happihefs* NoWj we ought not tp 
think all deaths in war are honourable j but that thofe which 
happen for our country^ oUr parents, and children, are 
worthy of praife ; and that thofe, which prejudice all thefe, 
and give a blot to fontier fuccefs, ought to be thought by us 
difgraceful, and be avoided, as the caufes of infamy. But 
I judge you'oughtto imitat^, and confider how cities adnii- 
niftcr theit affairs in war; for they all, when they fend out 
an army, are wont to put in fafety the public, and the ge- 
neral council: whereby it happens, that if foiiie calamity 
befalls them, their power is not annihilated, but they can 
fuftain many loffesj and again recover themfelves | which 
you 6ught to have in view, and think no good greater than^ 
fafety, that you may ufe the viftories you gain with pru- \ 
dence* Yoy may fee what great care the Lacedaemonians 
take of the fafety of their kings, and appoint the moft famous 
of their citizens for their guards, to defert whom when flain, 
IS more infamous than to throw away their jfhields. But 
neitl^r are you ignorant of what happened to Xerxes, who 
formed the defign of enflaving Greece ; and to Cyrus, who 
difputed for the Perfian kingdom : for the former, tho' he 
fell into fo many calamities arid diftreffes, as nd one knows 
the like of by hiftory, yet, becaufe he had faved his lifis^ 
he recovered his kingdom, and delivered it to his children; 
and it iano lefs terrible now than it was before. But Cy- 
rus, after he ' had conquered all the king's forces, and had 
gained fupreme power, by his own temerit}% did not only 
deprive himfelf of fo great a dominion, but he brought all 
his friends into the extremeft danger. I could mention many . 
more, who being the generals of great armies, becaufe 
" E e 2 they 
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they were flain immaturely themfelves, were the cau(c of 
the deftru£^!on of millions. 

Considering which, you ought not to idefire that for- 
titude which is joined with imprudence, and unfeafonable 
ambition ; nor, while fo many dangers hang over monar- 
chy, invent for yourfelf others of an ignoble, common, 
military nature; nor contend with thofe, who would cither 
be freed from a miferable life, or raihly face dangers, in. 
the hope of a larger ftipend j nor defire even fuch a glory 
9S others, both of the Greeks and Barbarians, have obtain- 
ed ; but that which is of fuch fublimity, that no one liv- 
ing, but yourfelf, can acquire ; nor as much love thofe vir« 
tues which mean men may be partakers of, as thofe which 
no bad man can have a Ihare in : nor carry on ignoble, 
dangerous wars, when you may undertake honourable and 
iafe ones ; nor, in fine, fuch whereby you may throw your 
friends into the greateft grief and forrow, and give the 
greateft hope to your enemies, as you have now done. But 
it will fuffice fo far to conquer thefe Barbarians you now 
fight with till you have fecured your own kingdom, and 
then attack and endeavour to overthrow him, who is now 
called the great king, thereby to exalt your own glory, 
and fhew to the Grecians againfl whom they ought to make 
war. I very much wifh I had fent you this letter before 
you had undertaken your expedition ; for, if you had been 
perfuaded, you would not have been expofed to fuch dan- 
gers ; but, if you had not liflened to me, yet I fhould not 
feem to counfel you to fuch things, as now, upon account 
of what you have fufFered, are manifeft in their nature to 
all J but the event would have proved, that thofe words 
were true which I had fpokeu about fuch enterprifes. 

Tho* I have many things to fay on the fubj^d, yet I 
will conclude; forejudge, that you and the beft of your 
friends can eafily add as much as you pleafe to what has 
been faid by me. fieildes, I atii afraid of appearing to 
afFe£l too great copioufnefs ; for having thus proceeded by 
degreesi I did not obferve that I had not preferved the bfe- 
* vity 
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▼ity of a letter, but had indulged the length of irn oration : 
but ihould this be fo, yet thofe things which regard our 
city, ought not to be neglefied j but I ought to endeavour 
to perfuade you to cultivate its amity and friendfhip: for 1 
judge there do not want many perfons, who will teH you 
not only the moft odious things which are faid of you here^ 
but will add fomething of their own ; whom it is not juft 
you fhould liften to : for it would be unreafonable that your 
fhould blame our people for eafily giving credit to accufa- 
tions, and yet you yourfelf believe thofe who pra6life fucb 
fallacy. And you muft be fenfible, that the more any prove 
our city to be credulous, they prove it more difpofed for 
your purpofes; for if thofe who can effect no good, obtain 
by words of it whatever they pleafe, it is certainly congru- 
ous that you, who in faft can fo greatly benefit it, muft of 
courfe obtain whatever you judge proper. Now, I think, 
to thofe who moft bitterly reproach our city, may be dp- 
pofed thofe, who fay it has a right to all, and never did 
amifs in things of a greater or lefs moment. Biit I fliall imi- 
tate neither of them; for I fhould blufti, if, while others 
think not the gods themfelves impeccable, I fhould dare to 
afTert, that we had never tranfgrefTed in any thing : but I 
have this to fay of it, that you can find no other more fer- 
yiceable to Greece, or ufeful for your own affairs, which 
ought particularly to be confidered by you : for, hot only 
as a declared a,lly, it will be the caufe to you of much good, 
but if it only feems friendly difpofed j for by this means yoii 
will more eafily keep thofe in their duty, who are already 
fubjeft to you, if they have no refuge; and you may more 
eafily conquer what Barbarians you pleafe. Why fhould 
you not willingly defire that friendfhip, by which you will 
hold fecurely your prefent power, and will acquire an ample 
additional one without danger ^ Now, I wonder at thofe 
potentates, who hire great armies of mercenaries, and ex- 
pend much money upon them, tho' they know that fuch 
men have injured more of thofe who confided in them than 
ikey havefaved^ but yet^do not endeavour to gain the friend- 
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fliip of a city poiTefled of fuch power^ which has alfncfjf 
preferycd both fingubr cities and all Greece. Reflect alfo» 
that you <eem to many to have confulted rightly in a£ting 
juflly by the TheiTalians, and as was convenient for tbeoH 
tho' not tra£table men indeed, but magnanimous, and prone 
to fedition. Yqu ought therefore to be fuch towards us^i 
knowing, that tiie l^hefTalians have only tlieir country, but; 
we a great power neighbouring to you, which you muft by 
all means endeavour to reconcile : for it is much nlorc 
glorious to gain the benevolcnce*of cities, than to force 
walls J and the latter has not only envy for its attendant, 
but men are wont to attribute fuch atchicvemeuts to 
armies i who'cas, if you acquire benevolence and friend- 
ibipt all wijl praife your pruc'-^nce. 

You may juftly credit me about what I haf e faid erf' our 
city I for I am nof accuftomed to flatter it in my difcaurfes» 
but to have reprehended it more than any one ; nor ever to 
bave been efteeihed by the vulgar, and thofe who take rafh 
counfels, but not unknown or odious to fuch a« you are. 
But this is (he difference betwixt us, that they are of this 
difpoiition towards you on account of your felicity and 
power/ towards coe, becaufe I profefs myfelf wifer thaa 
they, and they fee more are willing to converfe with met 
than them» I wi(h it was equally poffible for both to avoid 
the opinions. which they have conceived of us i but you, if 
you pleafe, without much difficulty, may blot them out in 
lefpcft of yourfelf : but I am under a neccjQity, on account 
€>f my old age^ and many other reafons, to be cont^ted 
with my condition. Wherefore I fee not why I fhould fxy 
more, but only this, that it is permitted you to recommend 
your empire and fortune as a pledge to the firiendihip aj^ 
benevolence of all Greeccu ■ 
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EPISTLE IIL 

The Inscription. 
Ifocrates M^iiheth happinefe to Philip. 

I Discoursed with Antipater concerning thofe things 
which \yould be advantageous to our city and you, with 
Sufficient copioufnefe, as I have perfuaded myfdf. - But I 
chofe likewife to write to you about thofe things, which^ 
as it feems to me, you fhould do after the peace, of a like 
natuVe indeed with thofe written in the oration, but in a 
inuch briefer ^anfter. At that time I counfelled you, after 
you had reconciled our city, that of die Lacedaemonians, 
and of the Argives, to unite afl the Greeks irt concord, I 
imagined, that if you perfuaded the principal cities to be of 
fuch a diipofition, the others would ^afily follow. ' Then 
the ftate of affairs was different ; b^t. it has now fo hap- 
pened, that perfuafion is unneceffary : for, on account of 
the battle which has been given, all arfe forced to be wife;, 
and <lefire thofe things, which, I believed, you thought and 
had a defire of, viz. leaving all phrenzy and avarice where- . 
hy-they' |>kg»ed-ofte another^ to transfer the war 4ire^y 
into Afia. Befides, xn^ny afk of me, whether I perfuaded 
yt)u to an expedition againft die Barbarians^ or, when you 
had determined it firft, if it had my approbation ? I an- 
fwered, I do not know for certain ; for I never hitherto 
had your coriverfatlon : yet I Can fay, that I believe you 
had purpofed the defign ; but that I feconded your inteii^ 
tiop. When they had heard this from me, they defired I 
would admonifli and e^diort you to continue in the (anic 
intentions, there not being a poflibility of more noble 
atchievements, more ufeful ,to Greece, or likely to be more 
favoured by opportunity. If therefore I had the fame faculty 
which I had formerly, and was not enfeebled quite by age, 
1 would not thus exhort you by letters, but, in your pre- 
sence, would counfel and excite you to the enterprize. 
KoWf I exhort you in that manner t can» not to negle(^ 
. '£ « 4 thefi|. 
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thefe things till you have compleated them. BeHdes, it is 
not reputable infatiably to defire any things elfe. Mode- 
ration of them is approved by moft ; but to defire great and 
diftinguiihed glory, and never to be fatiated with it, is be- 
coming thofe who far excel others, which is your cafe. 
Do you therefore judge you will have acquired a tranfcen- 
dant degree of it, and worthy of your adions, when you 
have forced the Barbarians to ferve the Grecians, except 
fuch as fight on your fide j and reduce that king, who is^ 
now ftiled Great, to fuch a condition, that he obey your 
orders. This is much eafier to be done by you in your pre- 
fent ftate, than for you to have arrived at that power and 
glory which you now enjoy, beyond that kingdom which 
you had at firft : nor will any thing remain for you, but to 
attain divinity, I have a grateful fentiment for old age on 
this account only, that it has fo hr prolonged my life, that, 
I hope, what I thought of when I was young, and began 
to write of in the panegyric, as well as in that oration 
which I fent to you, I fee partly compleated by what you 
have done, and hope to fee the reft accomplifhed hereafter. 



F P I S T L E IV. 

The I n s'c r IP t I o m. 

Ifocratcs wiflies health to Philip. 

ITho* it is dangerous to fend a letter into Macedonia, 
^ not only now when we are at war together, but even 
when we are at peaqe, yet haVe chofen to write to you 
about Diodotus, thinking it but juft to highly efteem my 
difciples, and thofe wiio have been worthy of my friend- 
fliip, and not in the leaft degree this perfon, both on ac- 
count of his benevolence to me, and equity in all other 
things. Now, I fhouid particularly defire he fhould be re- 
commended by me; but, fince he is known to you by 
ethers, what remains is, that I hear teftimony of him, and 

coniiaa 
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confirm the knowledge you have of him already. I have 
had the familiarity of many and various perfons, fome of 
vrhom were diftinguilhed by great glory, others by elo- 
quence, and fome again by prudence, and the management 
of affairs 5 fome for their modefty and affable behaviour, 
tho* ufelefs for the other purpofes and cuftoms of life. But 
this perfon received luch a happy genius from nature, that 
* he was wonderfully perfeft in all thefe qualities; and I 
ihould not dare to fpeak this, if it was not that I had moft 
certain experience, and you will have the fame, partljr 
vrhen you yourfelf convcrfe with him, and hear his praife 
from others who have had his acquaintance, none of whom, 
.except he be envious, will deny, that he is,' both in elo- 
quence and counfei, inferior to none, yet very juft and 
moderate, and abftinent in refpeft of money, beiides a moft 
agreeable and facetious Companion, let me add, and of a 
great deal of liberty in his converfation ; not fuch tho' as is 
improper, but which is juftly the greateft mark of bencvo- 
ience towards friends, which thofe princes, who have a 
greatnefs of foul worthy of empire, honour as beneficial; 
but thofe who are of a weaker genius than is^ fuitable to 
their power, take ill, as if it forced them to a£l againft 
their inclinations, ignorant, that in regard of that utility 
which we arc fpcaking of, thofe who dare moft freely con-* 
tradifi, afford them the greateft opportunity of a£ting widi 
full liberty : for it is probable, that, by means of thol^ 
who chufe to fpeak for the pleafure only of others, not mo^ 
narchics alone cannot confirm their power (which cer- 
tainly are cxpofed to many dangers), but that even repub- 
lics cannot, which arc governed widi more fecurity. Now, 
it is not unlikely, they who perfift freely in delivering the 
bcft counfei, may favc many ftates that wtmld otherwife 
perifh: wherefore it is juft they {hould be in greater eftecm 
with kings, who declare the truth, than: thofe who fpeak 
every thing to pleafe, but nothing worthy of gratitude; 
but it happens, that fuch ^e generally in lefs fevour witH 
the powerful, which Diodotus happened to faffcr from 
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fomc of the Afiatic potentates, to whom he had been yaj 

tifcful, not only by counfels, but a£lions and dangers, be- 
caufe he fpoke freely about what would hare benefitted 
them, he was both deprived of his domeftic happinefs and 
a great variety of hopes 5 and fomc mens flattery had greater 
prevalence than his real ferviccs ; on which account, tho* 
lie always dcfigned to pafs over to you, yet he delayed, not 
becaufe he the ught all alike in fuperior power, but becaufe, 
by reafon of the diBicukies they laid in his way, be was of 
a lefs chearful mind in entcrtainii^ the hope^ you offered 
faim. He (ecms to me to have fuffered fomething of a like 
nature with feme who go to fea, who, when they have at 
> firil met with a tempeft, fcarce go to fea with courage any 
more, tho' they know navigation may be performed with 
great fecurity. But, fmce he is recommended to you, all 
things feem to him to have happened well. I judge it will 
happen fo to him, by a conje£^ure drawn from your huma* 
Bity, which you are thought poffefied of even by ilrangers 
and foreigners ^ and then, that yoii are not ignorant that it 
is the moft pleafant and profitable of all things to acquire, 
by benefits, faithful and ufeful friends, and deferve well of 
ftkeicj for whofe fakes many others will be grateful to you| 
for all elegant-minded perfons praife and honour fuch as 
convej-fe equitably and benevolendy with virtuous men, as 
if they tbem&lves had received.kindnefTes from them. But 
I judge Diodotus himfelf will be the greateft motive to yon 
of providing for him. I likewife exhorted his fon, that he 
would efpoufe your interefl, and, by devoting himfelf to 
you as a difdple, endeavour to make greater proficiency, 
tyhile I was peaking this, hp declared he was defirous of ^ 
your friendfhip $ but that he found himfdf much in the 
iame manner afieded towards it, as he was towards bono* 
lary crowns gained in gymnaflic games : he wifhed indeed 
to win them $ hut that be dared not defcend into the area, 
becaufe he had not fufHcient ftrength ; that thus he defired 
to obtain honours from you, but defpaired of deferving 
them^ for» he ilaid^ he feared bis ovfn inexperience^ and 

your 
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your fplendor : befides, that his peribn was not advantage 
ous, but liable to blame, which, he thought, would prove 
all impediment to him in buflnei;. He therefore ihall do 
M^hatev^ he judges convenient ; but whethec he be witli 
you, or indulging quiet» I would defire yeu to take cai^ 
of him in all he needs ; but particularly take care of his a»d 
his father's fafety, thinking you have in him, as it were, ^ 
truft of my old age, which juftly merks regard, both fpoiH 
my authotity, if I may be judged worthy ef any,, and aUb 
from my benevolence to you, which has been perpetuji) 
thro' my lite. Nor ou^t you to wonder if I have writt^ii 
too prolix a letter^ knd have faid fpmethir^ fuperfluous, 05 
lik^ the old man, in it ; for negle£iing all other diings, I 
i>nly took care of thi^, that it might appear I have beenioL* 
Ucitous for my friends, a»d tboie wbo are valued by me; 



EPISTLE V. 

Thk Inscriptiok. 

^ Ifocratcs wifhes happinefe to Alexander. 

WHEN I wrote to your father, I thought it would 
be hnprodeant, if I did not at ibe fame time 
addrefs. myfelf to, and f^ute you, who are in the fame 
place ; and write fomething of fuch a nature, as may be 
the -caufe that thbfe, who do not know aie^ may not tbinlp 
lam faecomfe dbtldtfli, or quite fool^ by old age ; but pef» 
eeive^ that what bf^uiils remains me^ iS4K>t unworthy of 
the faculty I was fM^fieied of in my youthfid days ; for J 
hear &om att, that you are himaane, aifedloned tp th# 
Athchiaaa, a lever of wifdom, and never a£t raiUy, but 
with confommatr j>rudence : atid tliey %, you ^proved 
net of fuck 'of pur citii^ens who Imve n«|^le£ted tbemfelves^ 
and defite dtfl^beoeucahle' things^ but fuch^ in whofe con« 
verfation you £elt na tedioufnefs, but, had you taken 
couiiiel widi ^tm^ woidd have fufieredngr injury or detrl'* 
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Dient ; with whom, and fuch like, it certainly becomes 
wife men to have familiarity. It is likewife faid, that, 
amongft the various kinds of pbilofophy^ you do not rejed 
that, which is employed in difputations ; but judge, that it 
too has its ufe in converfation : but that it is not proper for 
thofe who prefide over the people, or are monarchs ; for 
that it neither is convenient or decent, that thofe who si/rc 
of fublimer minds than others, ihould either wrangle with 
their citizens, or give others the liberty of contradiding 
tfiem. They therefore fay, you love not this lludy like 
diat of eloquence, a fcience we put in {MraSice on daily 
occurrences, and, by its means, deliberate about affairs of 
ftate; by which you now feem to lay down juft rules for 
your fubjedb, and prefcribe what each ought to do ; and 
Co Judge wifely of honourable and juft aSions, with their 
contraries ; befides, chaftife and reward both according to 
merit. Whereby you give hopes to your father and others^ 
that, if you pei/evere in fUch inftitutes^ you will as far (iir- 
pais others in wifdom, as your father has furpaifed all. 



EPISTLE VI. 

The Inscription. 

Ifocrates wiibes happinefs to the fons of Jafon. 

ONE of the embafladors, who were fent to you, told 
me, that being called s^de, he was aiked by you, if 
I mig^t be perfuaded to go abroad, and ftay with you. I 
Ihould indeed, upon account of Jafon and Pdyacus's hofpi* 
tality, willingly come to you } for I know fuch a mutual 
converfation would benefit us all: but many things. are 
impediments to me, efpecially becaufe I cannot travd, nor 
does it become perfons of my years to go abroad ; and be- 
fides, becaufe sJl who heard. of my voyage would juiUy 
blame me, if, having chofen to pafs my former life in tran- 
quillity, I ihould attempt to travel into diftant places in 
* my 
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my old age, when it 'is becoming for me, the* I had pai^>- 
my days before in foreign places, now to haflen home 
again, when the conclufion of my life is fo near. More- 
over, I am afraid of our city, (for I ought to fpeak the 
truth) becaufe I fee alliances made with it foon difiblved j 
and fhould any thing happen of a like nature betwixt you, 
how could I avoid accufation and danger (which would be 
very difficult) and not blufh befides, whether I fhould 
feem to fome, upon account of our city, to negleft you, 
or, on yowr account, to undervalue our city ; for when 
your interefts were no longer common, I do not fee how 
I could pleafe both. Wherefore, there are fo many caufes, 
you feejj for which I cannot do wnat you defire. 

Nor do I yet judge, that while I write to you only 
about my own circumftances, it is becoming me to negleft 
■ your intereft j but what I would have fpoken prefent, I 
will endeavour now to explain to you as well as I can: yet 
do not imagine this, that I have written to you this letter, 
not on account of your hofpitality, but becaufe I had a 
mind to make fhew of my ingenuity ; for I am not arrived 
at that degree of delirioufnefs, as to be Ignorant, that I can 
never write better than what has been already publifhed by 
me, when I am now fo remote from the flower of life; 
and that, if I fhould produce what is inferior, I fhall leilea 
my own reputation by it. Befides, if I fhewed oflenta- 
tion, nor afted fincerely, I would not have chofen out of 
all, a fubje£t that is eafy to be. fpoken on, but would 
have found out fome other that was more brilliant, and 
would have furnifhed me with greater variety of difcoutfe : 
but I never even before pleafed myfelf on fuch a fcore, but 
on quite different motives, which are concealed from mofl; 
nor do I now write with fuch a view. But feeing you 
involved in many and great affairs, and having a mind to 
declare what fentiments I have about them, I thought I had, 
rcfpe<aively to them, the fairefl opportunity of giving my 
beft counfel and advice j for experience teaches perfons of 
my age, and they feem to know What is beft better than 

others. 
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^hers. , But to ipeak upon a propofed fubged with }iar-» 
nony, elegance, and accuracy, is no longer to be expeded 
from my years ; and I (hall be contented, if jt fcem not to 
fpeak altogether negligently: but do not wonder, 'if I ap- 
pear to fay feme of thofe things which you have heard be-^ 
fore ; for I, perhaps, ihall unwillingly fall upon feme of 
tiiem, and knowingly chufe the others, as judging them 
moft proper ; for I fhould be ridiculous, if, while I fee 
•thers msdce ufe of what I faid before, I ihould alone ab- 
fain from, and avoid my. own thoughts* 

I HAVE prefaced fo much upon this account, \\t^ becaufc 
what I flball firft itiention is a very trite diretlion ; for lam 
wont to fay to thofe who ftudy eloquence, that we ought 
particularly to confider what we are to do throughout the 
whole oration, and its parts : but, after we have found out 
this, and accurately difpofed all, that thtn we are to feek 
out thofe ideas and figures, whereby we may acquire our 
propofed end. This is the ground-work or rudiment of all 
other. things, and your affairs; for nothing can be done 
prudently, unlefe you firll reafon accurately, and deter- 
mine how you ought to conduft yourfelf in time to come, 
and what fnould be the tenor of your whole life; what glory 
you ought to have in view, and what honours you ought 
to love, whether fuch as are conferred upon you by willing 
or. unwilling citizens. When you havr come to a refolu* 
tion about this, then thofe fingular aiftions, which daily 
occur, are to be confidered, that they may conduce to that 
plan which was laid down in the beginning. And if you 
thus maturely reflefl: and rcfolve, yoa will conftanlly aim 
at utility, as at a mark, and will the fooner hit it. But if 
you propofe no fuch fcope to yourfelves, but endeavour to 
regulate what cafually happens, there will be a neceffity of 
your frequently miflaking, and being difappointed in many 
things. 

Perhaps fome of thofe, who chufe to lead their lives . 
by chance, will endeavour to invalidate fuch reafonings, 
and will require, that, after I have dearly defmed wliat I ' 

mean. 
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mean, I fiiould then give, my coimfel about what has been 
feiid before, I think, therefore, I (hould not delay togiv© 
my fentiments. A private life feetes to me both preferable 
and fafer than that of monarchs ; and I judge thofe honoun^ 
fweeter that are given by free and magnanimous perfonst 
tharf by fuch as are oppreffed by llavety. I will endeavouf 
to explain myfelf ; but I am not ignorant that I fhall have 
many adverfaries, and efpeciaUy fuch as are converfant 
with you. I know they do not a little exhort you to reltaiii 
defpotic power ; for they do not confider the nature of the 
whole thin^, but deceive tbemfelves. They fee power* 
lucre^ and pleafure, and hope they fiiall et^o^ them; but 
they do not fee thofe difturbances, fears, and calamities^ 
which befall both princes and their friends. They are ia 
the fame condition of blindneis with thofe who commit tiw 
bafeft and moft atrocious aftions ; for they are not igno<« 
rant of the deformity of thofe things, but tliey hope they 
ihall obtain whatever there is of gain or pleaiure in them» 
but fhall fhun their troubles, avoid their evils, and live re-f 
mote from danger, while they enjoy all their poffible uti* 
lity. I therefore envy not thofe who are of fuch a mind^ 
upon a,ccount of their (loth and indolence. Bat I fhould 
blufh, if, while I give counfel to others, having no regari 
for them, I fhould only have in view my own intereftj and 
fliould not, without refped of my own advantages, and 
all other things, tounfel what was befl. Wherefore, be 
attentive to this letter, as from a perfbn entirdy of thoie 
fentiments. 
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T^H E Inscription. 
liberates wifhes bappinefs to Timotheus. 

I Suppose .you heard from many mention made of our 
miitual friendfhip. Now I congratulate with you, firfl^ 
Aat you ufe your power more jufUy and prudently than 

your 
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your father;, and then, that you cbufe rather to obtain ttuo 
glory, than great riches. You give not a fmall fign of vir- 
' tuc, but the very grcateft, when you are of this mind: 
wherefore, if you perfevere in what is faid of you^ you 
will not want perfons who will praife both your prudence 
and philofophy : and I think, that what is faid of your ia^ 
ther, is a fure argument that you are both wife, and excej 
others ; for men are wont not fo much to praife and honoiir 
thofe who were born of praife* worthy parents, as thofe who 
were born of cruel and barbarous ones, if it is evident that 
in nothing they refemblc them rfor in all things, the good 
which happens beyond expe£lation, is more grateful to 
mankind, than that which happens as it is probable and fit^ 
ting it fhould : which things being well confidered, you 
ought to think and feek out, by ufing what means and*what 
counfellors, you may amend the calamities of the city ; 
may exhort your citizens to beneficence and moderation, 
and caufe them to live with more pleafure and fecurity than 
they did in times paft ; for this is the duty of fuch who 
govern juftly, and with equity and prudence : which fomc 
negleding, have nothing elfe in view, but to live them- 
felves in the greateft licentioufnefs, and banifh and plunder 
the beft of citizens ; not refieding, that it becomes the 
prudent who are in fupreme power, not to acquire them* 
felves pleafures from others calamities, but render their dti* 
zens, by their own care and follicitude, more happy ; nor 
be of a harfh and favage difpofition towards them, and ne- 
gleft their own fafety, but prefide over others fo mildly and 
gently, that no one will dare to confpire againft them ; but 
yet guard their lives with as much care, as if all defigned to 
afTaffinate them* For thofe who have fuch condu£t, will 
be themfelves out of danger, and made glorious over all 
Greece ; a greater good than which, it would be a diflS- 
culty to have an idea of. It came into my mind while I 
was writing, how happily all events have befallen joii ; 
for that affluence of riches, which muft necefTarily be got- 
ten tyrannically, with a deal of odium and violence^ has 

beea 
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h^n left ypu.by your father.; but to mske 2t good and hu« 
^Afiaiie ule of them h ir^ your own power; concerning 
.i^ki^hyou Quglu t9.take fingular qu-e and caution. Which 
.J thvik is of this natvue ; for the thing is thus : if you lovp 
^fpgwfy and great power» and thofe dapg^rs by which they 
. are4Cfuu»d> yjou muftcall in other cpunfeUors ; but if you* 
.have already enou^ of thefe, but defire virtue, true glory^ 
and the love of the. people, then you ough^ to be attentiv.e 
.to my counfels^ and contend with thofe for fame, who have 
governed their cities w;el], and ftrive to excel others. I hear 
^likewtfe, .that Cleomis^ who holds the government of Mc> 
thynuiaet^is^'in his a£lions, juft, virtuous, and prudent, 
and fo far from putting any to deaths or banifhing them, 
proicribing (heif -goods, or doing them any other prejudice, 
thtt he gives grea^t fecurity to his citizens, reftorcs thofe 
who return to their poiTeffions, and pays diofe who had 
bought theoi) the full of what they had given for them . 
befides, arms all the citizei^s, as if none could poffibly hayc 
any bad defigns againft him ; but that, if any dared, judg- 
ing it better to die,, while he Ihews fiicb^n example of_vir- 
-ttuc to all, than live longer than other men, by bcingf au- 
thor of the greateft calamities to his city. 

Perhaps I would have difcourfed with yoii thus, longer, 
^ and more accurately, unlet I was. under a^necefliiy of 
finiihing this letter in a fliort tinie ; but I williend you my 
counfel again, -if old age does not prevent me. At prc- 
fent, we will difcourfe about private aftairs ; for Autocra- 
tor, who brings this, is my friend, I have been conver- 
fant with him in the fame ftudies, have made ufe of his 
rules, and have often perfuaded him to undertake a voyage 
to you ; for, all which I defire you. wll! treat lilm honour* 
ably, and as is becoming both ; and that it maybe clear, 
I have faithfully difcharged myfelf oJF a part of what is idfue 
' to him. Nor wonder that I fo readily write to you, 
and yet never defired any thing of Cleardius; for almoft 
all they who Ikil to you fay, that you are like the moft ex- 
cellent of thofe who have converfed with me : but as for 

Ff • Clearchus, 
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Clcarchus, airc*6nfcfe, that, during the time* <hat be was 
wth us (whoever knew him) he was thembft Kber^ «mld, 
and humane of all, who devoted Aeirtfeffes id my ^Sda* 
pline; but, as foon ^s he had fupreme power^ that M wts 
fo changed for the worfe, that all wondered, who hat tiny 
pait o^ his acquaintance. I am therefore htcaxht c HiAig t d 
from him 6n thefe accounts ; but I eftt ^tti you^ th& rdbt- 
rtiently defire your friendfhip. You wiH ftortljr flicw if 
you are in the like difpofition ; for you will pleafe to take 
care of Autocratbr,* and fend me a teTO^ that yon majr re- 
new our ancient friendftip and ho()|^lta;lity, Farewd ; and 
if you would have any thing elfc done by me, let mt kni?w; 
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The 'Insc^ii*tiok. 
To the magiftracy of Mitylenae. 

THE fons of Apharcus, and my gi'aridfons, who have 
been inftructed' in mufic by Agenor, defited I 
would fend a letter, to prevail with you, as yoU have re- 
called feveral exiles, to receive him again, his father, and 
brothers. But tho* I fa'id I ftould appear abfurd and iridi- 
culous, if I aflced things of fuch moment from perlbns, 
with whom I never fpoke, nor had any familiarity, they, 
upon hearing my reply, prefled me the more eagerly 5 and 
when they could oUain nothing of what they hoped, they 
{hewed to us all that they were grieved, arid bore my dc- 
jiial with ^eat unealinefs. Perceiving they grieved more 
than was convenient^ I at length promifed I would write a 
letter, and fend it you: wherefore, that I may not feem 
impertinent and troublefome, I h^ve this for my apology* 
I think you have confultcd prudently to return again into 
. fricndfhip with your citizens; endeavour tp diminifli the 
plumber of exiles, encreafc that of citizens, and imitate oiir 
,S\\y i" a^fedition ; for you feew thereby,' and make it ma- 
* ^" ' " nifeft 
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ym^ 4^l4 ^i^ iP#^ ^^ ^^ y^^ ^^^ jii;prehenfiv€ for\ 

SIM mmkf^^f 9f :tipt.cicaci^ I jif4g9 it wo^ld t^ pto^^r. 

yi^ /)M#ikl r^Sfp^tboie i for it woiiM l^^^il^aio^ul to jou^^ 
tilMlA)ft9i^44l9^2K^^ cit7(to qccel ia th^ Sirt of mufic^ 
tlW;i4>P^ 1w|k} iijiye furpafed iptb^. in it> were born 
^-A^/^it ^^ 7^ b^* W^c' e3Cfel$;g^ artifts of this 
^^ i^ ^eix%!^SbQ^\A be hAniflxcd Tuch a plt^r; wh^ 
qt)NI^ j^Cf^^.4i^e ftnineiit in any reputa^^ 

l]^.4^d^..4bo' ttjqr Jb^fifKW^3» ;;elated tQ theni> citizx:nsy^ 
irjhi^^jrw fuflfcr^. A tabe ipjp>^i^r^ ,^9;i|;^ foreigners^ 
yffjl^ ffffKjfjLKfi &moui iunoiigft ypu> afid of the fame blood* 
^|^.X.Vi|iMpika:.tM 4^^ cities .inorp re^frd fuch who, ex* 
^>^;ginw$4icj;awe$> 1)ls^l thofe wjio^ by genius and 
i|i4fifti)^ j^:Wt,iHdi9ti3 conduclvfi to^re^I .b^]^pine& y nor 
tCiWig4crii. that ih^ q^^ies of ftrengthi and-fwiftnefc are..9f 
^;l>«tiur% jt^ ^.4*^ t^^i^' t^.y^ *at A:^ 

«MH ^«fi9H*>'f?p4r«P ^n lalltinifis^.^'^ tp^tbpCe wh<j 

4iP4jiw^b)«afaB^fte^opn thofe j^i(t^^jgJxp.nfcW^:5^^^^ 
JHftl»,>VA'?^*'<*^^J»i?fi« mr 5Vid f.t%i ;^o^ w]^^. i;g,ij 
P§9Qir«,4t.gV?^ jaiKlf?^ :(or,^;ia^^Q 

conidcring fiidi as fpecimens> juage the ^qf tt^irrft^II^* 
citizens refemble thein» 

But, perhaps^ -feme will fayi t ha t it b t e ei i i e a ^Aefe 
who would obifip, aoy tl^g^. i^i^t pv^ tfju praife it> but 
ihew, that itisimt jtift AAey ^oMdlurqhin^it. The cafe 
is this: I iflud^^a^ec^l)ifa)^nc;d/rop^^ and ha* 

zangueS) becaufe I neither had a (uffiQi^nt voice or bold-^ 
tiefi; but yet I was' not quFte ufelefs^^r of no value ; but 
ilj8ffBicbe cvid^tr;*gt^I^was 41 JC<«^nf!pypli^Ta^ttQr'5p^ 
ifll^feiilrfio'WoaWl^al^iWIKB'pf ypH fu^ i ajid 

f^hts>of.tbe jC^reekfs^ tl^aa all who.l^ve .^ce^dd and, Bl(n,9^ 
^SW'i^Ht-tbp.roftrum.: ibr which yfj^opg^^ tQ^€i,jn„thp 
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a ftatc of all Greece ; for I judge, ihat ifTimothcus i^^ 
Conon were no^aliire, and DiophanW retwnM^ik4»' 
Afia, thcy;w<5uft defire I jDiouli l^c fiicce&fiil in tii]F' 
intentions. But jt h mt neceflary-I^'fHbifld'fay hfere to'^ 
this topic ; fbr there is no one antuW g w yicm fo' yoibi^ H>r 
fbrgetful, iJut hekhow^'youhav^ iwcived the greatdl 11.-- 
vburs from them i Wherefore it fecmy to tnk ybu ' wBJ xottr ' 
(ult moft prudently about this afFaii-^ if Vcki^'bdhfidbnpttsS 
he is than entreats you, andfoY Whitperfons } fbf'yAi wHF 
find me to have been tl^e mdtt intftnaterfrtehdto tlioft wiib 
if^ere authors of the greateft gOod'to you and other^V'&ii<F 
Aat Aofe, for whonl'I do entrear^ou, are neititei' k^cn*- 
five to theil- elders drmaglftrates, ' ihd tsekdi-artP-rflcRflto* 
pleafant fcience to yoiith, and thifr^ho*ire of i'^ptoper 
age for it. Do 'not Wonder if F am fi eafily piSrfiiidtd W 
write a recommendatory letter bAth /ftr dithcri, aiid'rtjr 
own particular friends • for I wboKI lidWglitifyfhy 'g«Brtd^ 
cliildren, arid Tftak6 hnianifeft to iail, 1*at! W -^thfcy fccfetr 
meddle with' the government,' tot ljftl^'ftii6rW hi'y-^ 2918^ 
tutes; that ihfey' Wi^n'ot be wortWcIFd^ztns. • pin- di6hff 
rettiains j I'fUrdicf dcfee, that IfSrbfi'juflgepitai^'to ^ 
any thing hi this'ldnd, you wiH figriif^^td-iiEginfev^aHaHis 
brothers, that dicy obtain, partly- by-hfcliVfiat ilfej^lS^^'ve^ 
hemently wifli for; " ^^ --i -^ - '^"^ :-^v.li\-r > 

Tfocfates to Dionyfiiis. ^; ^'. ■ * 

TJ^RERUNNHRS,^ arm-bear6r»,%^a!&, turf poiilp^us 
" Arones, arc the' edtpfe of triie jpbllWephy^ fltti^th* 
Wideft fcparation; fronir^ue, Yoii mt^ nottManjged iWA 
fortune your nature : ybii have ffilf a fkin-<ioathlng; fer 
you was made a nioftal in the beginning. - Why th^rdbue 
Ihould a vain*^ry fofir piiff up a frail bhdder ? Unhappy 
I wretch! 
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wretch ! you are replete with phrenzy, and are deprived of 
the knowledge of your own nature. What ! have the fa« 
vours of fortune made you to far defert philofophic'contem* 
plationsy as to caufe you to abandon that facr^ entbufialin? 
Your condition was formerly illuftrious ; but now it is ab- 
jed and groveling. The mountain of fortune is high and 
precipitous | wherefore fly from faUe happinefs^ and fli<m 
fii^dve fortune : for thus you will prevent her ingratitudey 
and not impatiently bear a change. 
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B OJtS titety puhl^ by X VW&.LER; 

/« Fio£t-ftr«ct. " 
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Dx O ji AT ore: Ox, his Three Dialogues 
tipdrt ^the di»a<ftcr arid! <iu^<i«ioh J «* aa 
Otitbt: •''-'■ ■ '■■ ■'-'■ '-- • '■■"' ■'^- ■'•- 

. CifcERO^s Morals,' contaminV^ 
•^^, or, concetning the Ehds of T;f<ii]$^ Good * 
and Evil. In which ail the Pririclpfesof tlsp 
Epicureans, Stoics, and Academics, coliceming 
the ultjniate Point of Happincfs aod Mifoy** 
are liiny difcuffcd: ; His Acidemics,^ « Con- 
ferences concerning the Criteribn of Truth, 
and the Fallibility of Human Judgment. 

Cicero's Epistles to Atticus. In 2 Vol. 

N. B. All the mmaining Parts ^Cicero 
will be tranjlated by the fame Gentleman^ 
andpublijhedfeparately^ as they are jmijhed. 

As alfo by the fame Author^ 

A New History of England. In 3 Vols. 
Folio. 

An Eflay upon Englijh Tragedy. A Pamphlet. 

Lives 



.- zBooks.pthpJbedfyT, WaJler^ : 

Lives of the Admirals,' and other Emi- 
nent Britijb Seamen. Containing didr perfb- 
nal H3U>rit^, andT a' Detail df all theirl public 
•Semoes. IndodiBgAoevrandaccaialeNAVAL 
History, ftom mt dvladk Account dF Time 
to ^ Pr^ient. . The Segoii^ £4itiom JH 4 Vols. 
8vo.* 

By' JoH)f CAM>tBjiH',.Efq; 

T|ic History and pBBiLTE&of.the House 
OF Lords and Commons/ 21 Vols. 8yo* 

TfherFw^i-E^ FoyNjxLiNo: Or^^ Vktuc, 
Tru^h, ai^d ^pirit> oppo&ig every Difficulty. 
Shcw^Qg tile happy Succefs of Cciftant hov^. 
In.2 Vok.; iijQo. • . 

Tlie,l>E^ turn'd Hermit : Or, the 
Advc«tu^s of Aftaroth banifhed from Hell. 
^A Satirical Romance. In 2 Vols. i2mo. 
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